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PREFAC E. 


The name, the character, and the general history 
of Henry the Fourth of •France are so well k»own 
to all readers that very few words of introduction 
may be necessary to the following work. That part 
of his life, with the details of which the world is, 
I believe, most fully acquainted, is the portion which 
succeeded to his accession to the throne. Occupy- 
ing a prominent position in Europe, affecting the 
interests and even the fate of neighboring states, 
alternately the "object of anxiety, of dread, and of 
expectation to otlitfr rulers, his actions were then 
observed and recorded, and his failings and virtues 
were equally open to the censure or admiration of 
his fellow men. The preceding period is naturally 
more obscure, from the comparative insignificance 
of his position, though the events in which he took 
an active part convulsed his native land and vibrated 
through all Europe. Scattered anecdotes of his boy- 
hood and youth, detached scenes of his more mature 
years, and a weak connecting chain afforded by 
historians, who have often sacrificed accuracy to 
theory, and committed several errors in fact by neg- 
ligence, and many errors in deduction by preposses- 
sion, are all which yve have hitherto obtained re- 
garding the life of Henry, as Prince and King of 
Navarre. I have endeavored in the following pages 
to bring more fight into this obscure portion of 
his history, and have, I trust, been enabled to effect 
that object by peculiarly favorable circumstances. 
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PREFACE. 


Shortl^^ifter this work # was written, the French 
Government, in pursuance of its admirable and 
magnificent plan of affording, /or the first time, 
the Materials of truth to historical research, com- 
menced the publication of the “ Lettres Missives” 
of Henry IV. under the superin tendance of M. 
Berger do Ajvrey, a gentleman, the accuracy of 
whose knowledge and the justness of whose views 
rendered him peculiarly qualified for the important 
task . I immediately stopped the printing of my own 
history,* although the work was already in the press, 
and for nearly four years have Continued to compare 
the statements I had made with the facts as they 
appear in the Lettres Missives, of which, owing 
to the great care bestowed upon that publication, the 
volumes 'have only issued at long intervals. In pur- 
suing this course 1 was gratified to find that in very 
few instances had I been led into error; but I was 
still more gratified to be enabled to add many fresh 
facts* to those already recorded, and to throw light 
upon Several subjects which I had been previously 
obliged to leave in some obscurity. In this very 
laborious undertaking 1 was aided by M. Berger do 
Xivrey vfith a degree of courtesy, kindness, and 
generous liberality, which was, indeed, to be ex- 
pected from his high character and reputation, but 
which must ever command mv gratitude and esteem. 

* This was done with the ready consent* of the publishers, 
Messrs. Boone, of whose liberal conduct and enlightened view, 
in a matter affecting the truth of history, I beg to express my 
very strong sense. 
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The period upon which I have thus endeavored 
to throw light, comprises events which had most 
important results, not* alone as affecting the statfc of 
France at the time, but *as working a fundamental 
change in society and advancing the progress of 
civilization in Europe. I believe that M. Guizot, 
in his lectures, has taken little notice of the 
effects of the terrible struggle which preceded the 
accession of Henry IV. upon the state of society in 
the country where it occurred ; and, probably, his 
space did not permit, and his purpose did not re- 
quire him to expatiate ; but any one who will com- 
pare the habits of the people and the tone of the 
public mind under the last three French sovereigns 

of the house of Valois, with the same characteristics, 

» • 

at the end of the reign of Henry* IV., will find that 
France was entering upon a new epoch, and that 
the wars of the League were the furnace in which 
old institutions and modes of thought were melted 
down to receive a new form. The strongholds of 
chivalry and the feudal system tottered and fell with 
age and their own weight ; the fragments vfere 
afterwards battered down by Richelieu, the founda- 
tions undermined by the Regent Duke of Orleans, 
and the last vestiges swept away by the revolutionary 
barrow of the eighteenth century : but under Francis 
1 1. began the ruin of the great fabrics of the middle 
ages. 

I cannot close this short Preface without ex- 
pressing a deep regret that our own Government 
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has not yet found it possible to attempt something 
similar to that which has been done by the State in 
France for the illustration of her history. In our 
Stafce Paper office, in our various record offices, 
and in several collections of archives, we possess 
invaluable treasures concealed from the public eye, 
or, at all events, accessible but to few. I am well 
aware that it is a custom — I might, perhaps, call it 
a principle— in England to leave all great under - 
takings to individual enterprise. 1 am well aware 
that serious difficulties might lay in the way of that 
which I propose ; and 1 am no v ignorant that some- 
thing has been done to give a part of our public 
records to the world with great expense and very 
little fruit. But there arc circumstances in which 
individual efforts can do next to nothing, and ob- 
jects, to attain which, no exertion in the subjection 
of difficulties would be unadvisable. 

The history of England yet remains to be written, 
and it never will be written with that degree of 
accuracy, which is necessary to instruction, till at 
least a judicious selection of the despatches and 
correspondence of the principal persons who figure 
in our annals has been published under the super- 
intendanee and authority of Government. Ten 
years ago I expressed the same opinion, and nothing 
has since occurred to make me doubt the necessity 
of the undertaking, or to induce me to suppose that, 
with due economy in the publication, the public 
demand for the volumes produced would not ex- 
onerate Government from all expense. 
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tNTFOD U C T I 0 N- 

It has often been remarked that no wars are so 
cruel and sanguinary, as those in which religion 
takes a part. Nor does it appear that the character 
of the doctrine contended fo{, has the slightest 
effect in mitigating the rancour o? enmity, or that 
the professors of the mild and beneficent principles 
of Christianity are in any degree less fierce, when 
engaged in religious strife, than the followers of 
the harsh and relentless Apostle of the scymetar. 
The Reformation, commencing in Germany, spread 
forth its principles to almost ail surrounding coun- 
tries ; but every land, to which they extended, 
soon displayed the germs of strife and persecution. 
This was especially the case in France, where the 
feudal system, in a state of decay, still left great 
power and influence to the principal nobles of the 
land, without enabling them to assert successfully 
their independence of all secular authority on points 

vot. i. b 
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of rcligiousg faith, as had been done by many of the 
German Princes. Persecution began early in 
Prance ; and the same land, which had seen the san- 
guidary horrors of the cVu'sade against the heretics 
of Albi and Toulouse, beheld, within a few years 
after the voice of Luther had dissolved for ever the 
fabric of Papistical supremacy, the cities of Lyons 
and Paris flaming with the faggots of superstition, 
and the wise and the devout expiating at the stake 
the crime of differing in faith from the predominant 
party. The usual effects of persecution, however, 
were soon perceptible in the rapid ’extension of the 
obnoxious tenets. Teachers of the new doctrine 
sprang up in various quarters, and courted that mar- 
tyrdom which roused the enthusiasm and increased 
the number of thejr disciples. The learned and 
the good received as true, and acknowledged as 
pure, the lessons of the great Reformers ; and, 
spreading rapidly to the higher classes, the views of 
Luther and his associates numbered amongst their 
adherents many of the most powerful and distin- 
guished men of France. Princes of the royal blood 
avowed cVpenly their attachment to the doctrines 
declared to be heretical by the Church of Rome ; 
and, as it soon became impossible to deal with the 
multitude of Protestants by the mere arm of the 
executioner, armies were employed for the defence of 
the Roman Catholic faith, and for the suppression 
of the pretended heresy. Political objects were 
mingled, as usual, with religious prejudices, and 
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the flame of ambition gained additional intensity 
from the zealous fire of fanaticism, till at length 
the succession to the ‘Crown itself was endangered 
by the religion of the legitimate heir. 

In this chapter I shall attempt to give a brief 
sketch of the events which occurred in France, be- 
tween the period of the Reformation and the birth 
of the Prince who afterwards ascended the throne 
under the name of Henry IV., without dwelling long 
upon the details, but endeavoring to present the 
reader with a djstinct view of the several parties 
which convulsed the State, and to afford him some 
knowledge of the principal personages who took an 
early and active part in the troubles of the times. 

Scarcely had Luther announced, with the boldness 

* • • 

that characterized all his proceedings, the opinions 
which he entertained regarding the corruptions 
and usurpations of the Church of Rome, before 
the purifying doctrines of the Reformation found 
secret advocates in France. The great ques- 
tions which agitated the religious world, were of 
course discussed not only by ecclesiastics, but by all 
persons of an enlightened and inquiring mind, and 
manifold evils ami vices became apparent* in the 
existing hierarchy, even to the eyes of those who 
admitted the doctrinal accuracy of the religion in 
which they had been educated. Many went farther 
still, and perceived falsehood and superstition in 
its tenets, tyranny anti ambition in its dogmas ; and 

others, though they had no just notion of what was 

b 2 
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right, abandoned a faith ki which they saw much 
that was wrong, without closely investigating 
whether that which they received in exchange was 
bette'r. Others again discovered some degree of 
justice in the arguments of the innovators, without 
adopting their sentiments entirely, and endeavored 
to shield them from persecution, without taking part 
in their efforts. 

In the last of these classes, probably, we ought to 
rank Marguerite de Valois, one of the first distin- 
guished protectors of the Protestant teachers in 
France ; for we have no proof that she ever actually 
adopted the Reformed religion, though she sheltered 
many of its professors from the vengeful arm of the 
Church of Rome. That Princess was the daughter 
of Charles of Orleans, duke of Angouleme, and 
Louisa of Savoy. She was the sister of Francis I. 
king of France, and successively the wife of Charles 
duke of Alencon, and Henry of Albret, king of 
Navarre. Her rank, her talents, but still more 

(r 

the tender affection which existed between herself 
and her brother, the King of France, enabled her 

V if 

to exert a kindly and generous influence in miti- 
gating that monarch’s zeal in favour of the Romish 
religion, and in guarding him against the furious 
counsels of those who sought to make him an 
instrument for crushing the doctrines of the Re- 
formation in France. Whilst, yet Duchess of 
Alencon, she was suspected of favoring the new 
sect which had sprung up, and was one of the princi- 
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pal protectors of the poet, Clement Marot,^ho, there 
can be little doubt, had adopted the views of Luther; 
and, after her union* with the King of Navarre, 
the little mountainous principality of Bearn bejftime 
a place of refuge for many of the leading Refor- 
mers, some of whom, on venturing from its precincts, 
suffered death in consequence of their tenets, while 
others, who owed their safety to her protection, 
became distinguished as the directors of the great 
religious movement of the times. Among the first 
of these were the Protestant martyrs, Berquin and 
Dolet,, and amongst tJic last the famous John Calvin 
was the most conspicuous. 

The Reformed Church, however, possessed 
another protector in the Royal family of France, 
and although less influential tjian Marguerite do 
Valois, Renee, duchess of Ferrftra, daughter oJ 
Louis XII. exerted herself to the utmost of her 
power, both in Italy and her native country, to screen 
the Protestants from their intolerant enemies. • 

The persuasions of Marguerite, however, and the 
deep tenderness with which the King regarded,her, 
though they often shook his resolution of persecuting 
the Protestant Church, and sometimes induced him 
even to listen to the doctrines of the Reformers, were 
ultimately rendered ineffectual by the power obtained 
over that monarch’s mind by Francis, cardinal de 
Tournon, a man of great abilities and indefatigable 
activity ; shrcwS, upecious, and remorseless, who 
stood forward as the zealous defender of the Papal 
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power, aifi! the sanguinary persecutor of the French 
Protestants. Sometimes Marguerite gained a tem- 
porary ascendancy, and on one occasion, it would 
seerh* induced Francis <o 'send fof Melancthon, in 
order that he might hear him discuss with the French 
ecclesiastics the question of the disunion of the 
Church. It > is probable that her object was as 
much to enlighten her own mind and settle her 
wavering faith, as to sorve the Protestants, or open 
the eyes of her brother. But her purpose was in 
this instance defeated by the ;wt of the Cardinal, 
and the summons to Melancthon was recalled. 
Weakness is generally followed l>y violence ; and the 
persecution of the innovators became more fierce and 
rigid* immediately after this change in the views 
of the monarch. Multitudes of those denounced 
as heretics were burned at the stake, religious spies 
spread themselves over the whole country, light 
words and private accusations were held as proofs 
of Crime, and the King in person witnessed the 
agonizing death of his subjects without remorse or 
shame. So confident of their influence were the 
enemies of the Protestant faith, that they even 
ventured to attack the beloved sister of the monarch 
with private insinuations and public scorn ; f but 

* Maimbourg. 

f The Professors of the College of Navarre, in 1533, had the 
indecency to bring her on the stage as a mad. woman and heretic, 
and the vengeance of the King would probably have been severe, 
had not Marguerite herself interceded for the oflenders. 
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Francis sternly silenced # her secret acciJsers, and 
punished those who evinced their animosity towards 
her in a more public manner. 

But though Sis love* and tenderness proved a 
shield for his sister, in all other instances the 
King gave himself up to the wildest spirit of into- 
lerance, and closed his reign with on§ great act of 
butchery, which horrified all but the most blood- 
thirsty enthusiasts, and covered his own death-bed 
with remorse. Amongst the mountains of Dau- 
phiny a remnant of* the old Waldenscs had taken 
refuge, and had been suffered to pursue their course 
of peace, innocence; and industry, till the period 
of the general diffusion of the Protestant religion in 
France, when they hailed the newly-rising Church 
as a sister, and drew upon themselves the arhx of 
persecution. The Parliament of Aix was directed 
to take cognizance of their heresy, and after long 
and reluctant delay on the part of that assembly, 
who were unwilling, it would appear, to proceed 
with the fanatical measures of the Court, a de- 
cree was pronounced for exterminating them from 
the land. Their houses Tver<5 ordered to be de- 
stroyed, their frui^ trees and orchards to bft rooted 
up, and those who refused to receive the predomi- 
nant religion were to be given to the sword. “Every 
thing was horrible and cruel in the sentence pro- 
nounced against them,” says De Thou, “ and all 
was more horrible afld more cruel in the execution. 
Twenty-two towns and villages were burned, or 
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sacked with a degree of inhumanity almost without 
example, even in the history of the most barbarous 
nations.” The Count de St. Ofignan, at the head 
of the army which had beefa employed in Italy, was 
authorized to conduct the execution ; and the lust 
and ferocity of a licentious soldiery was added to 
the superstitious cruelty of the most blood-thirsty 
religion that the world has ever known. Cabritfres, 
Merindole, and twenty other towns or villages, be- 
came the scene of one universal massacre. Sur- 
prised during the night, and pursued from rock to 
rock, by the light of their 'burning houses, the 
inhabitants, we arc told by thief historian, only fled 
from one snare to fall into another. The cries 
and lamentations of the women and the children 
lod the’butchcrs to the place of their victims’ re- 
treat, and neither age nor sex was spared, neither 
virtue, dignity, nor station obtained respect. Vo- 
luntary submission itself had no effect in shielding 
the'men from death, and the women from outrage 
and destruction. At Cabriercs, all the females who 
could be found were shut up in a barn filled with 
straw, and burned alive; "and eight hundred persons, 
men arid women, were murdered in one of the 
churches. New-born infants were slaughtered, 
if the account of Aubigne may be believed, and 
even the Romanists, of whom there were several 
amongst the inhabitants of the proscribed towns, 
were not exempted from this indiscriminate butchery. 
The rest of the sentence was then carried into exe- 
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cution, — the houses were rased to the grq/Hnd, — the 
gardens and fields destroyed, — the fruit trees, for 
which the district had become famous, rooted up, — 
and not a trace fif cultivethm left in a tract wiiicli 
had previously been one of the most peaceful, pros- 
perous, and fertile in the south of France. We are 
told that the orders of the King were exceeded ; 
we know that horror and remorse seized upon him, 
when he heard the extent of the cruelties which had 
been committed. On his death-bed he strictly 
enjoined his son to investigate the facts connected 
with these horrible, atrocities, and to punish the 
guilty. But the solitary execution of the Advocate- 
general Guerin, who was probably, in reality, less 
culpable than many others, served but little to con- 
sole the Reformers of France* or to afford *them 
any prospect of security and justice. 

Thus in 1515 was the military power for the first 
time employed in France against the Protestants, 
properly so called,* and although no civil waw fol- 
lowed the act at the time, the germs of resistance 
were sown from that moment, and the teaching of 
Calviuistic doctrines was pursued with a degree of 
ardour and zeal # which- set at nought th» abused 

* I do not, of course, look upon the hostilities which took 
place against the Albigenses as having been directed against 
Protestants; the sectaries of Albi, however cruel and unjust 
might be their persecution, having undoubtedly imbibed many of 
the doctrines of the Maui die an heresy, and differing in various 
points from any body of men deserving the name of Christians. 
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authority\of the crown, and introduced dissension 
into the capital, and the principal Parliament of 
the.kingdom. 

During the reign of Francis I.,' the question of 
liberty of conscience remained merely a religious 
one, and neither the policy of factions, nor the am- 
bition of individuals, made use of it for their several 
objects. In the reign of Henry II., however, new 
elements entered into the dispute, and it becomes ne- 
cessary, from the period of that monarch’s accession, 
to consider the general state of France, her rela- 
tions with foreign countries, and tlie various parties 
which arose to struggle for power, and ultimately 
to convulse the whole realm, by violent efforts 
for their own aggrandisement. The death of the 
chivalrous, but rash and imprudent rival of Charles 
V., took place «.n the 3 1st of March, 1 517, and 
historians in general have asserted that his successor 
ascended the throne with brighter prospects than any 
preceding King of France. That he was young, yet 
of mature age, accustomed to business, habituated 
to the conduct of wars and negotiations, surrounded 
by men of great abilities, possessed of a rich and 
abundant country, an unembarrassed revenue, and 
a full treasury, there can be no doubt ; but there 
were many dangerous points in his situation which 
must also be taken into account. 

The first in importance, amongst the perils which 
environed the son of Francis \t, was his own infe- 
riority to many whom it was his task to direct and 
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command. Had these men been without j&mbition, 

• 

had they been personally devoted to himself, or bound 
by patriotic feelings^to* the service of the state, their 
superior abilities* might «hjfve proved the stay .tod 
support of his feebler character, the safeguards of the 
crown and the security of France. Such, however, 
was not the case ; selfish interests were the principal 
objects of all, or nearly all, and the talents which 
might have been turned to the advantage of the King, 
were cither directed by his courtiers to obtain their 
own pre-eminence at his expense, or wasted in fac- 
tious struggles with jealous and eager competitors. 
Another menacing point in the situation of Henry, 
is to be perceived in the religious dissensions which 
existed in the country, and which already began to 
assume a serious and alarming aspect, especially 
complicated as they were with the political relations 
of the French monarchs with other States. The 
external policy of France required her to appear as 
the protector of Protestants, and the friend of toler- 
ation ; the maxims of her government in regard to 
her internal policy demanded the suppression of eycry 
religion but that of the State, ‘and the persecution 
of all innovators. ^ A great and extraordinary man 
of later times, indeed, contrived, by the power of his 
own genius, to reconcile these opposing tendencies, 
and to draw advantages even from the difficulties of 
a similar position. But Henry was not equal to 
the task; and, in hit struggle for various objects in- 
consistent with each other, he laid a foundation for 
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that civirfptrife which shook the rule and desolated 
the kingdom of his children. 

Immediately after his accession to the throne, the 
couVt of the new monai'bfr divided* itself into three 
parties, while a fourth was gradually springing up 
during the course of his reign, which became, in the 
end, as powerful as any of the others. At the head 
of these three parties appeared the princely house 
of Guise, the noble family of Montmorenei, and the 
famous Diana of Poitiers, the mistress, instructor, and 
chief counsellor of the King. The latter, ^ndo wed 
with a powerful, clear-sighted and comprehensive 
mind, amiable in manners, beautiful in person, 
and graceful in demeanor, possessed unbounded 
power through life over a monarch considerably 
younger than herself. According to the spirit of 
chivalrous gallarltry which reigned in the court of 
Francis I., Henry at anearly age had been permit- 
ted to devote himself to the fair widow of Louis de 
Br&ze, who undertook to soften the rudeness of the 
Prince’s demeanor and instruct li im in those courteous 
arts which in youth he had too much neglected for 
the practice of arms.' Some historians have endea- 
voured «to prove that the connexion between Henry 
and Diana of Poitiers was restrained within the limits 
of virtuous though extravagant gallantry, and on one 
of the medals of the age she is represented as tread- 
ing upon a figure of Cupid, with the legend “ Om- 
nium victorem vici;’’ but, if the high coloured pic- 
tures of Brantomc, and the satirical verses of Clement 
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Marot can only be received as shewing the suspicions 
of the court, the words of Diana herself just before 
the death of Heiy'y,*can lea # ve little doubt upon # thc 
mind of any one that the tie between them was t>f a 
more tender and less legitimate nature. 

Through her influence over the King, the widow 
of Louis de Breze, who, shortly after his accession, 
was created Duchess of Valentinois, possessed abso- 
lute power at the court ; and her favor w r as naturally 
sought by both the other parties, though they endea- 
vored at the sanje time by every means to render 
themselves necessary To the young monarch, if not 
independent of his good will. Diana now leaned to 
the one, now to the other, balancing them with con- 
siderable political skill, though passion occasionally 
seems to have had a share in hdr ^dealing with the 
rival factions, and she apparently never attempted 
the more wise and patriotic course of weakening 
them both for the benefit of the state. A multitude 
of inferior courtiers immediately attached themselves 
toher in the pleasing hope of posts and emoluments; 
but, before the end of Henry’s' reign, his mistf-ess 
found it necessary to guard against the future, by al- 
lying herself to one of the two powerful houses which 
appeared as her rivals in the struggle for authority. 

Next in favor with the King to the fair Duchess 
of \ alentinois w r as a nobleman who had fallen into 
disgrace during /he latter part of the reign of 
Francis I, Anne Duke of Montmorenci, Constable 
of France. The companion of the youth of Francis, 
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ami counsellor of his middle age, Anne do Montmo- 
renci, had never attained the undesirable eminence 
of 'favorite, an office uniformly bestowed by mo- 
narch s upon men who are unfit for any other station, 
llis hold therefore upon the King rested solely upon 
long intimacy and great services; but after he had dis- 
played, during many years, all the qualities of a great 
general, and some of the requisites of a great politi- 
cian, he was unaccountably dismissed from tbe court 
in the ycar'154 1 . During the six years that followed, 
before the death of Francis, the Constable remained 
at Chantilly, or Ecoucn, making no efforts to soften 
his enemies at the court, but "keeping up with the 
Dauphin, who had studied the art of war under his 
auspices, a correspondence which was anything but 
pleasing to Francis', whose latter days were clouded 
by jealous enmity towards his successor. On his 
death-bed the monarch is said to have cautioned the 
Dauphin against calling to his councils the man 
who had so long directed his own ; and several 
causes might combine to prompt an act of seeming 
ingratitude towards one who had certainly ren- 
dered the most important services. With manners 
rude and harsh, with pride, < which even the 
commanding character of Francis scarcely kept 
within the bounds of respect, with a sanguinary 
ferocity which made him hated and dreaded by the 
people, Montmorcnci joined a decree of ambition 
which, under a weak monarch,'' or in difficult times, 
might have become dangerous to the state. His 
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avidity was also notorious ;.and, insatiable of all that 
could aggrandise his family, he seemed to take as a 
right that which was ‘granted as a favor, and *to 
conceive that his services were a full equivalent* for 
all that his monarch could bestow. 

Impressed with but little confidence in his son’s 
genius, firmness, or intelligence, Franck might well 
imagine that Montmorenci would prove an unsafe 
minister to his successor; but his caution was without 
effect, his dying advice neglected, and the first act of 
Henry II. w T as to recall the Constable -to his court. 
It was Anne de Montmorenci who received the new' 
King at St. Germain bn his return from Itambouillet, 
where Francis I. had closed his eyes ; and from that 
moment he was for many years as powerful in the 
councils of the monarch, as the Duchess of Valen- 
tiuois was in his court. The favor* of Henry, how- 
ever, and great service rendered to the state did not 
form the only foundation of the Constable’s power, or 
the sole support of that, distinct party of which he was 
the head. The numerous branches of his illustrious 
family, their traditionary' exploits in defence of the 
crown, their vast possessions'ancf great abilities, the 
important offices they held in the state, and th*e mul- 
titude of dependants who looked to them for advance- 
ment, gave the faction of Montmorenci strength to 
sustain itself for many years against the princely 
house of Guise. Among the persons attached to the 
Constable by the ties 6f blood, it may be necessary to 
mention two of the most distinguished men of their 
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age, who, though young, at the period of Henry’s 
accession, had rendered important services to the 
crown before the close of his reigm, and took a re- 
markable share in all the transactions which followed. 
These were Gaspard and Francis de Cbatillon, the 
sons of Gaspard de Coligni, Lord of Chadllon and 
Marshal of, France, by Louisa de Montmorenci, 
sister of the Constable. The elder of the two brothers 
is known in history under the name of the Admiral 
de Coligni, the younger is distinguished by that of 
D’Andelot,from a small estate which he inherited. A 
third son of the same family entered the Church, and 
through the influence, it would seem, of Montmo- 
renci, was raised to the purple at the early age of 
sixteen. 

Coligni and D’Andelot naturally studied the 
art of war under their celebrated uncle ; but, 
even after the period of his disgrace, they continued 
to serve, with the greatest distinction in the field, 
during the rest of the reign of Francis, and rose 
step by step to various high offices in the army. 
Nearly of the same age as the Dauphin, his com- 
panions 'in arms, and the nephews of his famous 
Minister, the accession of Henr,y was of course fa- 
vorable to their interests, and attaching themselves 
to the party of Montmorenci, they became opposed, 
at a very early period, to the rival faction of Lorraine. 

The Constable himself had several sons, but it is 

6 . 7 

unnecessary here to dwell upon their character, or to 
sketch their history in this place, as none of them 
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played any very distinguished part previous to the 
birth of Henry IV. I shall have to notice, hereafter, 
more than one of Mpntmorenci’s children, and espe- 
cially the second* who, dn *the death of his elder 
brother, succeeded to the dukedom, and also 
obtained the important post of Constable under 
Henry IV. 

The third party which, at the termination of 
the reign of Francis I. had already acquired a 
degree of power, that the dying monarch saW might 
become dangerous to his successors, was that of 
the house of Guise, newly planted in France, but 
distantly allied to the royal family, and distinguished 
by several important services rendered to the crown. 
Claude Count of Guise, and Marquis of Mayenne, the 
fifth son of Rengll., Duke of Lorraine, had presented 
himself at the court of Louis XII. In company with 
his elder brother, and by the favour of the French 
monarch obtained the hand of Antoinette de Bour- 
bon, daughter of Francis Count of Vendome. Hahd- 
some in person, prepossessing in manners, full of 
chivalrous gallantry, distinguished in arms, supple 
as well as ambitious, and* dignified though cour- 
teous, the Count pf Guise easily won the rdgard of 
Francis I. and long enjoyed his favour. Honours 
and distinctions were heaped upon him, and 
while he courted the good-will of the monarch, he 
contrived by generosity, flattery, and the display 
of daring courage t <f gain the love and admiration 
of the court and people of France. During the 
captivity of Francis, he became the chief confidant 
vol. i. „ 
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of the regent, Louisa of Savoy, and the great 
hope of the nation, and though the shattered state 
of the French armies prevented l?im from under- 
taking any great operations, yet the plan which he 
is reported to have advised, for ransoming all the 
prisoners taken at Pavia, and the liberality which he 
himself shewed in aiding the poorer members of the 
French nobility who had suffered by that terible 
defeat, gave a high idea of his judgment, and con. 
firmed his influence. The destruction of a large 
body of Lutherans at Saverne, obtained for him 
religious distinction, and marked him as the enemy 
of the rising sect. At the same time it delivered 
France from a numerous band of enemies who threat* 
ened to ravage several of her eastern provinces ; 
and Francis being set at liberty, shewed his gra- 
titude for this and other services, by erecting the 
county of Guise into a duchy in favour of his friend. 
At length, however, the monarch’s affection for the 
Duke of Guise declined. The style and demeanour 
of a sovereign prince which he continued to main- 
tain at the court of France, gave umbrage to Francis, 
and offended many of the high officers of the crown ; 
but with the great body of thet nobility, with the 
people, and even with the parliament of Paris itself 
he retained his popularity. 

A new war and the various difficulties which it 
brought upon the King of France, compelled him to 
call to his councils his most skilful and experienced 
generals ; and amongst these undoubtedly the 
Duke of Guise bore a principal rank. Mont- 
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morenci, who had always* shewn himself jealous of 
the great influence of Guise, and indignant at the 
pride of his demeanour, received the principal com- 
mand in Provence, invaded in 1 5 36 by the Emperor 
in person ; but the northern frontier of the king- 
dom was defended by Guise, and the Duke 
of Vendome ; and although the successes of the 
Lorrainese prince were not equal to those of his 
great rival, they added infinitely more to his favour 
with the people of the capital. An army under the 
command of the .Count of Nassau, advanced rapidly 
from the side of Flanders, and laid siege to the 
town of Peronne. I'he inhabitants of Paris, seeing 
neither powerful forces nor strong places between 
their walls and the enemy, gave themselves up to 
weak and unnecessary alarm. ‘They saw in ima- 
gination the Count of Nassau at their gates, and 
lamentation and anxiety took the place of activity 
and exertion. In the midst of this scene, how- 
ever, the Duke of Guise appeared in person amongst 
them, reassured them by his presence, encou- 
raged them by his words ; and, leaving his wife 'Sand 
children in the capital as a pledge of his exertions 
to defend it, he hastened back to the army in order 
to co-operate vigorously with the Duke of Vendome. 
His assistance, and the reinforcements which he 
contrived to throw into the place, by a daring and 
skilful stratagem, saved the town of Peronne, 
after a long and fierce siege, during which the 
assailants several times penetrated within the walls, 
but were driven hack with terrible loss. The Count 

c 2 
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of Nassau, after many fruitless efforts, abandoned the 
enterprise, and retreated into Flanders.* Their de- 
liverance was never forgotten *bji the people of Paris, 
an<f their attachment to fhe house of Guise was, 
from that moment, strong and invariable. During 
the wars, which continued almost to the end of the 
reign of Francis I., the Duke of Guise was conti- 
nually employed, and proved himself one of the most 
successful and fortunate of the French generals. He 
attached himself strongly, we are told, to Henry II. 
while Dauphin, and is supposed to have instigated 
a secret protest against the treaty of Crepi, which 
act might have ended in producing civil war, had 
not the death of the Duke of Orleans and that of 
Francis I. changed the position of affairs, and ren- 
dered £he obnoxious part of the treaty of no effect. 

The ambition of the family of Guise was well 
known to Francis I. ; and the vast power which the 
Duke had acquired in his dominions, his popularity 
with the turbulent people of the capital, his influ- 
ence with the nobility and the army, the pride 
which he displayed in putting himself upon a level 
with the princes of the blood royal, and the title 
which he affected, of Defender , of the Faith and 

* Anquetil, in his account of the siege of Peronne, makes not 
the slightest mention of the Duke of Guise, though the best 
authority that we have, Martin du Bellai, puts his name before 
that of the Duke of Vendome, and shews that it was the bold 
and skilful stratagem of that Prince, coming in aid of the valour 
and ability of Marshal Fleuranges and the- determination and 
courage of the inhabitants, to which the deliverance of Peronne 
is to be attributed. 
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enemy of heretics, rendered the monarch appre- 
hensive that the grasping spirit of Guise and his 
sons, with difficulty Restrained under his own rflle, 
would know no bounds undfer that of his successor. 
We are assured, that on his death-bed, he warned 
the Dauphin of the aspiring character of the family, 
and besought him not to elevate them^rashly.* 
Henry, however, in this instance, as in all others, 
neglected the counsels of his father, and the family 
of Guise was permitted to divide the court with 
the party of Montmorenci, and that of Diana of 
Poitiers. How strong was the Duke’s favor with 
the King is proved By the fact, that notwithstanding 
the influence of the Constable, the ancient rival of 
the Lorraine Prince, he was permitted at the coro- 
nation of the monarch, to take* precedence’ of the 
Duke of Montpensier, a member of the royal house. 
At this time his family comprised six sons, several 
of whom became remarkable in the course of the two 
succeeding reigns. The eldest, Francis, Prince of 
Joinville, and Duke of Aumale, succeeded him as 
Duke of Guise about three years after the accession 
of Henry. Charles, of whom we shall have frequent 
occasion to speak, jander the name of the Cardinal of 

* The expressions of Francis I. upon this, and other occa- 
sions, gave rise to the following verses which were common in 
the times of the League. 

“Le Roy Francois ne failiit point, 

Quand il predit que ceux de Guise, 

Mcttroient ses enfans en pourpoint 
Et tous ses sujets in chemise.” 
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Lorraine, J r as one of the great leaders of the factions 
of those times, entered early into the church, and at 
the* age of fifteen, was nominated to the arch- 
bishopric of Rheims. ‘Lduis, the next, also chose 
the ecclesiastical profession, in which he obtained 
several rich benefices, the bishopric of Metz, and the 
cardinal’s hat. He is known in history under the 
title of the Cardinal of Guise, but being of a some- 
what indolent and luxurious disposition, he appeared 
but little upon the political scene, and acquired the 
inglorious appellation of the “ Bottle Cardinal.” 
Another son, Claude, on the -death of his father, 
succeeded to the estates and title of Aumale, 
and distinguished himself considerably by his pride, 
by his fanaticism, and by his courage, though 
greatly 'inferior in mind to his two elder brothers. 
Rene, a younger* son of the first Duke of Guise, 
inherited the Marquisate of Elbeuf, and the sixth 
became Grand Prior of France. The immense wealth 
of the house of Guise seemed multiplied, rather 
than divided, on the death of Claude ; the highest 
offices of the state and the church were in the hands 
of his children ; and the fortune of his brother, 
the first Cardinal of Lorraine, .soon after added 
other revenues to those which the family already 
possessed. 

Thus, at the accession of Henry II., the 
three parties, which at once formed themselves 
in France, were severally hdhded by Diana of 
Poitiers, the mistress of the King, to whom both 
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the others were obliged to pay court fronf time to 
time; by the Constable, Anne de Montmorenci, 
to whom were attached the great house of Chatillon, 
and most of the princes of the blood, who feared.tmd 
hated the race of Lorraine ; and by Claude, Duke of 
Guise, supported by his own powerful family, by the 
love of the people, by the approbation of the par- 
liament, and by a crowd of friends and adherents 
amongst the inferior nobility. 

A fourth party has been added by some historians, 
but it can scarcely be said to have existed at the death 
of Francis I. Catherine de Medicis, the young, 
talented, and beautiful wife of Henry, possessed no 
power in the court, no authority in the state. By 
her great abilities, by her cunning, by her unscru- 
pulous use of all means, justifiable and unjustifiable, 
she succeeded at length, not only hi drawing around 
her a numerous body of adherents, but in forcing 
the most powerful of the rival factions to aid in her 
schemes, as the price of success in its own. But 
this ascendancy was not attained till after the death 
of her husband; and, in the meantime, she .was 
forced alternately to court* the? house of* Montmo- 
renci, which she detested, and to bow before Diana 
of Poitiers, the chief object of her jealous enmity. 

It may seem strange that no effort was made by 
the princes of the blood royal, to check the progress 
of the various ambitious men, whose struggles for 
power were likely to convulse the kingdom in which 
they had so deep an interest. But at that time, 
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no personages of any very great distinction were 
found amongst the royal family of France. The 
most prominent princes of th8 blood were the Duke 
of Montpensier, a man of considerable abilities as a 
soldier, of an amiable disposition, where bigotry did 
not interfere, and of high principles, though fana- 
tically attached to the Roman Catholic faith ; An- 
toine of Bourbon, Duke of Vendome, who shortly 
afterwards married Jeanne d’Albret, in whose right 
he ultimately became King of Navarre, a weak and 
irresolute prince, equally incapable of leading or 
following in the difficult strife of party; and Louis I., 
Prince of Conde, seventh child ‘of Charles, Duke of 
Vendome, full of high, and generous feeling, bold, 
resolute, and skilful, though somewhat rash and 
hasty. 'But at the period of the accession of Henry, 
Conde had not yet completed his seventeenth year, 
while his brother Charles, afterwards known as the 
Cardinal de Bourbon, though considerably older 
thah himself, displayed neither in youth nor in age, 
any of those talents which qualify men for leading 
in troublous times. 

Thus, in the year 1547, no one was to be found 
amongst the princes of the blood of sufficient ability 
and influence, to oppose, successfully, the great 
parties which were already formed at the court j 
and the conduct of the royal family was marked with 
vacillation and uncertainty, though the Montmo- 
rcncis frequently counted its ehfcf members amongst 
their supporters. 
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We are told, in the writings of the time, that 
such was the avidity of the leaders of the three 
parties at the couj;t *of Henry II., that not* a 
post, employment, dignity*, or pension escaped 
them, but each rivalled the other in seizing every 
thing as it fell vacant, either for themselves, their 
families, or their followers. They even kept the 
physicians of Paris in their pay, in order to ob- 
tain the earliest information of the approaching 
death of any officer of the crown, that they might 
instantly secure the reversion of his office ; and thus 
Henry himself had seldom an opportunity of grant- 
ing a favor to any person independent of the fac- 
tions that surrounded him. 

At first, indeed, the power of Montmorenci and of 
Diana of Poitiers, was completely triumpharit ;* and 
they disposed of the court and tlfe council as they 
thought fit. They banished Madame d’Etampes, 
the mistress of Francis I. All her partisans, whom 
she had loaded with posts and riches, were disgraced 
and threatened even with death itself, ransoming 
their lives by the cession of their estates and.the 
resignation of their offices.* Marshal Andebaut, an 
old rival of the Copstable, was driven from tbe court, 
and the Cardinal de Tournon, so long all-powerful 
with Francis, was excluded from a share in the 
administration. 

It was not alone, however, to his personal ene- 
mies that Montmoi^nci displayed the severity of 
his character. During his long exile, the morose 
acerbity of his nature seemed only to have become 
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more bitter and repulsive. Few ventured to ap- 
proach him except on business, the courtiers fled 
from his presence and left vacant the ante-chambers 
of the King on the approach of his harsh Minister ; 
Henry himself experienced an unpleasant restraint 
in the society of his own servant; and while the army 
submitted quietly to the wise but somewhat rigorous 
regulations of the Constable, the parliament of Paris, 
venturing to remonstrate against some encroachments 
upon its authority, and some steps dangerous to the 
just administration of the law, was reproved by 
Montmorenci with domineering arrogance, and 
threatened with punishment f©r asserting the exis- 
tence of privileges which had never been before 
denied. 

“.Thou art a pleasant calf,” said the rude soldier 
to one of the high officers of the law, who ventured 
to maintain the dignity and independence of the 
magistracy. “ The King knows well what you are. 
You hold all from him, and will be nothing again 
as soon as he wills it.” 

It may easily be supposed that a man who could 
thus spe&Jk and act, might find persons to esteem 
his candor, and admire his abilities, but would 
disarm few enemies and obtain few friends. Henry 
felt, however, that the Constable’s military and poli- 
tical talents were absolutely necessary to him at the 
commencement of his reign ; and indeed, if we except 
the Duke of Guise, there was n.h one at that time to 
be found in France so capable of conducting the coun- 
cils and leading the armies of the young monarch. 
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The reverses which Francis I. had sustained 
throughout the whole of his life, in the unceasing 
struggle with his more astute rival Charles V., had 
compelled him to cede, by* various treaties, the title 
of the crown of France to several important pro- 
vinces which had long been the objects of French 
cupidity. Untaught by his father’s experience, Henry 
determined, sooner or later, to re-assert the claims 
which had been abandoned ; and, though at first he 
proceeded with great caution, his movements from 
the beginning indicated to the wary Emperor the 
course he was abo*ut to pursue. Whether Montmo- 
renci himself advised. Henry to renew a war which 
had already proved so disastrous, we do not actually 
know ; but the steps which were taken to render that 
war successful, were evidently devised by the same 
cautious and provident mind which had saved Pro- 
vence from the power of the enemy. In a long tour 
through the frontier provinces of the kingdom, Henry 
visited all the most important fortresses, strengthened 
their defences, increased their garrisons, and fur- 
nished them with ample provisions and munitions of 
war. Remonstrances also were addressed by the King 
of France to Charles V. in regard to existing treaties, 
which were shewn to be confused, vague, and some- 
times contradictory. The early death of the Duke 
of Orleans, the younger brother of the French mo- 
narch, to whom had been promised the investiture 
of the Milanese, fiadtrendered several parts of those 
treaties absolutely inapplicable ; and Henry now 
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proposed that a revisipn of all such documents 
should take place, and that a new act of pacification 
should be drawn up between the french and Impe- 
ril crowns upon a more clear and equitable basis. 

The Emperor listened and replied vaguely, pur- 
sued his course in Germany, where he had just 
triumphed over the League of Smalkald at the 
battle of Muhlberg ; and in Italy, with the usual 
steady march of his ambition, he soon after con- 
trived to render himself master of the city of Pla- 
centia, on the murder of Peter Louis Farnese, his 
share in which transaction is not very distinct. An 
attempt was also made upon Tarma, but without 
success, and the father of the murdered man, who 
then wore the Roman tiara, loudly demanded that the 
Empefor should punish the assassins, and should 
restore Placentia’ to Octavio Farnese, the son of the 
deceased prince. Charles, however, could not 
make up his mind to resign the rich prize he had 
obtained, and the Pope, full of wrath and indig- 
nation, applied to the King of France to unite with 
him and the Venetians in an offensive league 
against the Emperor. But Henry, though evidently 
determined from the first to strike a blow for the 
possession of the Milanese, was not yet prepared for 
war; and another project of great magnitude, as well 
as some serious internal commotions, combined to 
delay the commencement of the struggle. He 
listened to the overtures of the Pontiff, assured 
him of his good wishes, and it would seem pro- 
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mised him armed assistance at some future period ; 
but he refrained from doing any act which might 
commit him to impiedidte hostilities. 

It had been an invariable part of the policy* of 
the French monarchs to support the crown of 
Scotland against the superior power of the neigh- 
bouring country ; and an opportunity pow present- 
ing itself, which had never before occurred, for es- 
tablishing the rule of France in the northern portion 
of Great Britain, Henry eagerly hastened to seize 
upon the favourable moment. His operations were 
somewhat hurried, indeed, by the proceedings of the 
court of England, which shewed itself as eager to 
obtain the important prize of the hand of the infant 
heiress of the Scottish throne, as France itself. 

It may be necessary, however,* before I proceed 
farther, to shew briefly the state of*the relations be- 
tween Scotland and England at the death of Francis 
I., in order that the reader may see the importance 
of the object contended for and the difficulties of 
the struggle for ascendancy in which Henry now 
engaged. James V. of Scotland, the nephew, of 
Henry VIII. of England, ‘had succeeded early in 
life to the crown of a rude and disturbed country, 
and had soon shewn his attachment to French 
counsels, and his determination to oppose the some- 
what domineering spirit of his English kinsman. 
Visiting the court of Francis I., at Lyons, James 
demanded the hand* of that monarch’s daughter, 
Magdalen, and married her in the year 1536. Her 
death followed shortly, and, after a brief period 
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of widowhood, he formed an alliance with Mary 
of Lorraine, Dowager Duchess of Longueville, 
daughter of Claude, first Duke of Guise. War be- 
tween England and Scotland soon followed, in con- 
sequence of the doubts and suspicions which James 
entertained of his uncle ; and, frustrated in all his 
views, partly by his own weakness, and partly by 
the turbulence of his nobles, the King of Scotland 
died not long after his second marriage, leaving, as 
successor to the crown, the famous Mary Stuart, 
then but a few days old. 

Henry VIII. immediately attempted to secure 
the young Queen as a bride for his infant son, and 
by a treaty concluded in London in 1543, the 
hand of Mary was promised to Prince Edward, in 
despite of all the" efforts of Cardinal Beatoun, and 
the Queen Dowager, Mary of Lorraine. Means, 
however, were employed to prevent the infant 
sovereign from falling into" the power of Henry of 
England ; and, during the rest of that monarch’s 
reign a long series of wars and negotiations took 
place, which, notwithstanding the English success 
in arms,*removed the object of the King’s cupidity 
farther from his grasp than before. One of his 
dying commands, however, was to the effect that 
his policy should be undeviatingly pursued towards 
Scotland; and the Protector, /Duke of Somerset, 
accordingly marched into the north at the head 
of a considerable army, and crossed the border 
on the 2nd of September, 1547- Negotiations 
were in the meantime actively proceeding between 
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France and Scotland, apd arrangements were 
made for removing the young Queen from her 
native country ajid* marrying her to the Dau- 
phin, Francis, the heir of the French throne. 
Before this could be effected, Somerset met the 
Scottish army on the banks of the Esk, and not- 
withstanding their numerical superiority, totally 
defeated them in the battle of Pinkey. Leith 
and Edinburgh w r ere immediately taken ; but 
Somerset was obliged, by intrigues at the court of 
England, to abandon the neighbouring country 
without reaping the fruits of his victory. Ambas- 
sadors were sent to France, by Cardinal Beatoun 
and Mary of Lorraine, eagerly beseeching Henry 
II. to send armed succour with as little delay as pos- 
sible ; and the French monarch, unwilling to aban- 
don the immense advantage of uniting the crown 
of Scotland to that of France, found it expedient to 
dissemble his designs against the Emperor, till the 
contest for the hand of the young Queen was ter- 
minated. 

While these transactions were taking place, 
Henry and his court were ‘proceeding wfth great 
pomp and display from town to town, throughout 
the frontier provinces of his dominions, passing by 
Champagne, Brie, Burgundy, and Provence, and 
about the middle of tj^e year 1548, entering the terri- 
tories of Piedmont^and residing a short time at Turin. 
While reposing at fRe latter place, couriers arriv- 
ing from Guienne brought the unpleasant intelli- 
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gence tfiat the people of that important but turbulent 
district, together with those of Angouleme and 
Saintonge, were in actual revolt, in consequence of 
sofne edicts for the collection of the gabelle and 
other revenues. The origin of the grievance dated 
as far back as the reign of Francis I., and feeling 
perhaps that the gabelle was odious in itself, and 
that the people had great cause to complain, both of 
the manner in which it was collected, and the objects 
on which it was employed, Henry shewed, at first, 
a disposition to treat the insurgents with lenity, 
contrary to the advice of Montmorenci, who 
breathed nothing but vengeahce and punishment 
against them.* The mildness of the King, how- 
ever, as is too frequently the case, only encouraged 
the ‘inhabitants of. the disturbed districts to proceed 
to fresh acts of violence. The storehouses of the 
gabelle were forced open and plundered ; the 
luxurious mansions of the collectors were attacked, 
and many of those who had taken part in receiving 
the impost were massacred. The town of Bor- 
deaux itself, was for some time completely in the 
hands of the rebels, *and Moneins, the King’s 
lieutenant was treacherously .murdered in cold 

* The third book of the Memoirs of Yielleville, assures us 
that the advice of the Constable was to exterminate the inhabi- 
tants of the revolted districts, whqpi he represented as the 
most mutinous of the French subjects,* and to repeople the 
country with a ’new race. A sanguinary proceeding to which 
Henry would by no means consent. 
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blood. It now became necessary to act with vigor if 
not with severity ; and Henry detached a part of 
the troops which hp had collected on the frontier, to 
reduce the revolted provinces to obedience, dividing 
the army destined to effect this object into two corps, 
and placing one under the command of the Constable, 
while the other was led by Francis of Lorraine, Duke 
of Aumale, the eldest son of the Duke of Guise. 
This prince was now rising rapidly in the favor of 
the King, and his graceful and polished manners did 
not form a greater contrast with the harsh rudeness of 
Montmorenci, than his clemency and urbanity with 
the Constable’s stemiiess and severity. The differ- 
ence of character between the two men was strongly 
marked in their execution of the enterprise now 
entrusted to them. The provinces which * wfere 
visited by the Duke of Aumale, \$ere reduced to 
subjection with very little bloodshed, but Mont- 
morenci carried the sword without the balance of 
Justice, and the most dreadful enormities were com- 
mitted with his sanction and by his order. Marching 
upon Bordeaux he was met by a deputation of the 
inhabitants, amongst whom order had been by this 
time completely re-established, but he would* listen 
to no remonstrances or petitions, rejected the keys 
of the town which were offered to him, and causing 
the soldiers to throw down thirty toises of the wall, 
he entered through the breach, at the head of his 
army, with matches flighted, swords drawn, and 
lances in the rest. The unfortunate citizens read 
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in this conduct the treatment they were to expect ; 
and giving the form of law to his violent proceedings, 
by the aid of Stephen de Neuilly, a Master of Re- 

( l 4 

quests, whom he had brought with him, the Constable 
went on to condemn the whole town as guilty of rebel- 
lion, inflicting upon it various punishments, equally 
extraordinary and severe. He suppressed at once 
the whole magistracy of the city, he suspended the 
parliament, he took the bells from the churches, 
he commanded the town-house to be rased to the 
ground, and he compelled the judges and principal 
officers of the place, with a hundred of the most 
wealthy citizens to dig up the* corpse of the King’s 
1 lieutenant with their nails, and to carry it them- 
selves to the cathedral of kSt. Andrew. He likewise 

' V* 

condemned to death a hundred of the chief inhabi- 
tants, and inflicted severe fines upon others. So cruel 
and rigorous were his proceedings, indeed, that Henry 
felt himself called upon to interfere, and greatly to 
mitigate the sentence which had been pronounced. 
The sedition, however, in the south of France was 
effectually crushed, and the very name of the Con- 
stable became a tefrorto the un tractable people of 
Guienne. 

t 

In Scotland the policy of the King of France 
met with complete success. The veteran troops 
which he sent into that country, under Strozzi, 
were soon followed by a still larger body, led by 
Montalembert d’Esse, who brought with him the 
Rhinegrave at the head of three thousand Germans 
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in the pay of France, and two thousand French 
infantry, commanded by Francis de Chatillon, 

lL i' 

afterwards celebrated* under the name of d’Andelot. 

v * » 

This succour put the Scotch government in a state 
to oppose successfully the farther progress of the 
Protector Somerset ; and, while the English troops 
were held in check, the young Queen embarked for 
France, and landed in that country, under engage- 
ment to give her hand to the eldest son of the 
French monarch. 

The English, however, still possessed several 
fortresses in Scotland ; and in France itself the 
town of Boulogne, which had been captured by 
Henry VIII., remained in the hands of his suc- 
cessor, as a pledge for the payment of a consi- 
derable sum of money. To recover the latter 

I 

place, and to induce the Protector Somerset to 
withdraw his troops from Scotland, now became the 
principal desire of Henry II., and for that purpose 
he prepared to have recourse to arms, in case the 
negotiations, which had been proceeding for some 
time, should prove abortive. Steps were taken for 
putting Boulogne itself into" a state of blockade ; 
d’Andelot was recalled from Scotland to take part 
in the operations; and Coligni, his brother, dis- 
played his military skill, in raising several new 
forts and augmenting others, to complete the insula- 
tion of the city, and prevent the entrance of supplies 
during the winter. Somerset, however, embarrassed 
with domestic factions, listened willingly to pacific 

n 2 
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counsels, and openly proposed the surrender of 
Boulogne. The very idea was received with high 
indignation in England, and farmed one of the chief 
heads of accusation against the Protector, who 
ere long was driven from power. The weakness 
of a minority, however, and the struggle of faction, 
still continued in this country, and after some war- 
like operations, which tended little to the honor of 
the British arms, Boulogne was restored to France 
by those who had wrested his power from the hands 
of Somerset. The treaty entered into on this 
occasion, stipulated that four hundred thousand 
crowns should be paid to England ; that the for- 
tresses which Edward held in Scotland should be 

surrendered or dismantled, and that he should vir- 

• • 

tually resign his ‘claim to the hand of the young 
Queen, by agreeing not again to make war upon the 
neighbouring country without fresh cause. 

Thus terminated, for a time, the hostilities of 

« 

France against England ; and it was even pro- 
posed, as a bond of union between the two crowns, 
that the Princess Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the French king, should be united to the English 
monarch, Edward VI. A period of repose succeeded, 
but we must pause for a moment, to notice some 
other events which had taken place in France pre- 
vious to the conclusion of the short and insignificant 
war with the neighbouring country. 

During the progress of the King through the Bour- 
bonnois,in the month of October, 1548, was celebrated 
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the marriage of Anthony of Jiourbon, Duke of Ven- 
dome and first prince of the blood, with Jeanne d’Al- 
bret, only daughter of Henry, King of Navarre, by 
Margaret, sister of Francis I., from which uni&n 
sprang that prince, who subsequently succeeded to 
the throne under the title of Henry IV. ; and not long 
after, Francis of Lorraine, the eldest son of the Duke 
of Guise, was united to the daughter of Hercules 
Duke of Ferrara by the Princess Rene, daughter of 
Louis XII., from which alliance issued Henry Duke 
of Guise, whose power and ambition convulsed the 
kingdom, and shook the throne of France. Scarcely 
had the Duke of Guise, and Margaret of Navarre, 
beheld the marriages of their children, ere they 
quitted the busy scene in which they had played so 
conspicuous a part ; the former dying in the’ year 
1550, and the latter in December, 154-9- 

Shortly before the death of the Queen of Navarre, 
the King of France made his solemn entry into Paris, 
an event accompanied by the display of extraordinary 
splendor. Pageants and tournaments, and combats 
on the Seine, marked the rejoicings of the court 
and the Parisians ; but the' scthie would hot have 
been complete without the exhibition of barbarous 
superstition and cruel fanaticism. On the 4-th 
of July, Henry ordained a solemn procession to 
propitiate God for the extirpation of heresy :* 
the four Mendicant orders, _ the regular Clergy, 

* “ Afm qu il pleust a Dieu extirper les heresies,” says Denis 
Salivate. 
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the University, the .Almoners, the different Mo- 
nastic bodies, the Swiss Guards, the Gentlemen of 
the King’s Household, the Abbots, Bishops, and 
Archbishops, the Cardinals who happened to be in 
Paris, the King, the Queen, the Court, the body of 
the Law, together with the coffins of St. Genevieve 
and St. Mqj-ceau, with banners, trumpets, drums, 
torches and wax tapers, proceeded from the church 
of St. Paul to the cathedral of Notre Dame, where 
a solemn mass was celebrated ; and, after the King 
and Queen had dined at the Archbishop’s palace, 
the royal personages and their attendants returned 
to their place of dwelling at the Tournelles, pausing 
by the way to witness the burning of several of the 
monarch’s subjects, who had ventured too openly to 
av6w their attachment to the Reformed religion. 

Several other executions for heresy took place in 
Paris about the same time ; and, on one of these 
occasions, we are told, the unhappy man at the 
sthke fixed his eyes with so stern and reproachful 
an expression upon the King, who happened to be 
watching his torments from a neighbouring window, 
that the* monarch ‘was’ struck with some feelings of 
terror* and remorse, and, retiring in haste, declared 
he would never behold such a spectacle again. The 
persecution of the Reformers, however, continued ; 
and a severe edict against them preceded Henry’s 
armed interference in favor of the f Protestant Princes 
of Germany, which took plac<? shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with England. 
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Previous to entering into, any detail of the events 
which occurred during the war between the Emperor 
and his German su£jact3, it will be necessary to spea'k 
of the affairs of Italy, and to trace the commence- 
ment of hostilities in that country between the French 
and Imperial troops. We have already seen the 
vehement indignation which was excited in the 
breast of the Pope Paul III. by the murder of his son, 
and the. occupation of Placentia by the forces of the 
Empire. His grandson, Octavio Farnese, the heir to 
the territories of the murdered man, at first placed im- 
plicit trust in the Papal court, and looked with hope 
and expectation to me negotiations entered into with 
France. Henry’s delay in affording aid, however, 
drove Paul to seek some device for recovering Pla- 
centia from the hands of the Emperor, and his Only 
resource seemed to be to reannex tlie two duchies to 
the ecclesiastical territory, believing that respect for 
the Church might have some effect in altering the 
Emperor’s resolution of retaining Placentia. It Was 
necessary, however, to offer Octavio Farnese some- 
thing as a compensation for the projected seizure of 
his dominions j but in the mdanti’me, using fraud and 
force previous to argument, Paul called his grandson 
to Rome, and at the same time despatched Camillo 
Orsino, general of the Papal troops, to Parma, with 
orders to make himself master of the town. This was 
easily accomplished, and the small place of Camirino 
was then proposed to Octavio as an equivalent for the 
duchy of Parma. The young Duke, however, treated 
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the offer with contempt ; and, being allied to Charles 
V. by marriage, he determined to cast himself upon 
the generosity of the Emperor, rather than depend 
longer upon the intriguing, but feeble old man, who, 
under the pretext of assisting him, attempted to strip 
him of his just possession. Withdrawing himself 
secretly from the Papal court, he hastened to Parma, 
and endeavoured to regain the citadel. But the 
shrewdness and fidelity of Orsino frustrated all his 
efforts, and retiring to the castle of Torchiara, he 
opened a negotiation with Gonzaga, the Imperial 
governor of Milan, for the purpose of entering into 
some convention with the Emperor. The news of 
these transactions threw Paul into a state of agitation, 
rage, and grief, which rendered him an easy prey 
to disease. Very 'shortly after the tidings of his 
grandson’s proceedings had been communicated to 
him, lie was seized with fever, and died on the I Oth 
of November, 1549, at the age of eighty-two. 

The day before his death, Paul, touched with the 
situation of Octavio, and fearing that he would 
oast himself into the arms of the Emperor, caused a 
brief to be written to Orsino commanding him to 
put the young Duke in possessipn of Parma. But 
an intentional or accidental delay took place ; the 
Pope died before his commands reached the general, 
and Orsino continued to hold the duchy for the 
Church. Believing that ambitious motives insti- 
gated the Papal officer to retaifi the duchy of Parma, 
the Emperor and the King of France endeavoured. 
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by every sort of intrigue and inducement, to bind 
Orsino to their interests. But that commander 
remained faithful* to* his trust, and on the 8th of 
February, the Cardinal John di Monte was elected 
Pope, by the influence and assistance of Cardinal 
Farnese. The first emotions of gratitude induced 
the new Pope, who took the name of Jjilius III., to 
restore to Octavio Farnese the town and citadel of 
Parma, and the young Duke now found himself em- 
barrassed by his negotiations with Charles, who 
continued resolutely to hold Placentia, one of the 
most important places in his dominions. 

The year 1550 passed in intrigues on the part of 
the Emperor to obtain possession of Parma ; and it 
is even said that he offered in exchange the town of 
Sienna, engaging to build a citadel in it for* the 
Duke’s security. The dangerous position in which 
he was placed, compelled Farnese to apply to the 
Papal court for assistance, but the only reply which 
he could obtain from Julius III. was, “ that he iflust 
help himself as well as he could.”* Under these 
circumstances the young Duke had but one resource, 
which he instantly adopted, and opening a negotiation 
with the King of prance, he concluded a treaty with 
that monarch on the 27th of May, 1551. By virtue 
of this convention, Henry II. took the house of 
Farnese under his protection, and engaged to main- 
tain, for the defence of Parma, two thousand infantry 
and a small body ofeavalrv ; to pay to Octavio an- 
* Muratori, ad ann. 1551. 
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nually twelve thousand clowns of gold ; and to give 
him further relief and assistance in all times of need. 

*No sooner did the Pope become acquainted with 
this negotiation than he perceived in it great danger 
to himself, and began to tremble lest the Emperor 
should visit on his head the offence thus given by 
Farnese. He left no means in his power untried to 
break the league between Octavio and Henry ; per- 
suasions, remonstrances, monitories, and Papal cen- 
sures were directed against the Duke, and, in the 
end, the fief was declared forfeited, and Octavio 
deprived of the title of Gonfaloniere of the Church. 
At the same time the wrath of the Emperor fell 
heavily upon the house of Farnese, and so menacing 
was the aspect of affairs that the aid promised by 
Hcdry'was eagerly* sought by the Duke of Parma; 
nor was France now disposed to make any delay. A 
French garrison, under the famous de Thermos, 
entered the city at the first call ; and the Pope, 
seeing war about to break forth, became alarmed at 
the consequences of his own proceedings, desisted 
from ravaging the district of Castro, into which 
he had shut a body of troops, and endeavoured by 
negotiations with France to avert the impending 
hostilities.* 

* Robertson, in his History of Charles V. implies, that the Pope 
applied at once to the Emperor for armed assistance against Oc- 
tavio Farnese ; but this is shewn by Muratori not to have been 
the case, and it is proved that Julius endeavoured to prevent the 
«var, although, beyond all doubt, the Imperial general Goiwaga 
made use of the Pope’s name to screen his attack upon Parma. 
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Gonzaga, governor of Milan, however, committed 
to interminable enmity with the house of Farnese by 
the share he had* taken in the death of Peter Luflo- 
vic, urged on hostilities ; and, in the month of June, 
he entered the territory of Parma, and ravaged 
the country far and wide. The Emperor, indeed, 
affected to be acting merely as the ally t of the Pope, 
while the King of France appeared as the protector 
of the house of Farnese. Fresh troops, however, 
were poured into Italy by the French monarch ; and, 
while Gonzaga advanced upon the city of Parma, 
Marshal Strozzi fixed his head-quarters at Mirandola, 
gathered together what troops he couldraise, and kept 
open a communication with de Thermes, notwith- 
standing all that the Imperial general could do to 
effect the blockade of the city. • Brissac, Montluc, 
and several other celebrated French officers, were 
despatched to Piedmont, and the chivalrous nobility 
of France hastened in eager multitudes to the scene 
of war. 

Events were preparing, however, which soon 
called the arms of France to another quarter. The 
triumph of the Emperor Charles V.,* over the 
League of Smalka^d, had only been rendered com- 
plete by a want of union amongst the Protestant 
Princes of Germany. The chief of those, whether in 
reputation, in power, in wisdom, or in cunning, who 
had remained attached to the Imperial party, under 
the most trying circumstances, was Maurice, Duke 
of Saxony, equally conspicuous as a politician and a 
warrior, and more famous for his prudence than 
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his good faith. After the battle of Muhlbcrg, he 
had taken a share, not very creditable, in persuad- 
ing the Landgrave to place ‘liijm^elf in the power 
of Ifis arch-enemy, and he had also, by still more 
ungenerous conduct, obtained possession of the 
territories of his cousin, the Elector of Saxony. 
The height of power, however, to which he had 
aided to raise Charles V., soon gave him alarm ; 
and the unscrupulous use which the Emperor 
proceeded to make of his authority, shewed him 
that he must lead the way in reducing it within due 
bounds. 

Unequal to contend alone with the large forces 
which Charles could bring against him, hopeless of 
support from the great body of the Electoral Princes, 
distrusted by the Protestants, and looked upon as a 
heretic by the Catholics, he was obliged to have re- 
course to all the resources of a cunning, yet bold and 
decided mind, in order to conceal his purposes from 
the* object of his schemes, and to recover the confi- 
dence of the Protestants without shaking his 
alliance with the Emperor. Difficult as this task 
was in itself, it was rendered almost hopeless by cir- 
cumstances which occurred within a few years after 
the accession of Henry II. of France. The removal 
of the General Council of the Church from Trent 
to Bologna, disappointed the expectations of Charles 
V., and knowing well that the inspiration under 
which the prelates assembled in the Italian city 
would act, was simply that of the Pontiff* at the head 
of the Church, he not only protested against the 
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translation, declared the Council to be unlawful and 

schismatical, and rejected its decrees as invalid, but 

with a strange mixture of fanaticism and tyranny, 

. • .* . * ** 
resembling the spirit sometimes displayed by Henry 

VIII. of England, he drew up a Rule of Faith to be 
observed by the Church of Germany, till such time 
as a more lawfully constituted Couqcil could be 
assembled. This Rule of Faith, called the Interim, 
he required, in a despotic tone, the whole of the 
Imperial dominions to adopt without delay. The 
acceptance or rejection of such a mandate was 
a difficult trial for Maurice of Saxony, and raised 
up a great obstacle to the plans which he had in 
view. Fresh embarrassments arose in the Diet of 
Augsburg, but from some of these he even drew ad- 
vantages, and others he overcame with unparalleled 
skill and decision. It is true, an* apparent vacilla- 
tion of conduct alarmed the Protestants more and 
more, and kept them in suspense regarding his con- 
duct ; but he found means to soothe and reassure 
them, without confiding his secret purposes to their 
keeping, and even contrived to win the favour .and 
affection of some towards wliorrr he was forced to use 
armed coercion. Thus he compelled the people of his 
own territories to adopt the Interim, contrary to their 
own religious opinions; and yet he avowed loudly his 
attachment to the Protestant faith, and convinced 
many of the sincerity of his professions. On the 
other hand, he eagerly seconded every petition and 
remonstrance to the Emperor regarding the libera- 
tion of the Landgrave ; but still persuaded Charles of 
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his unshaken attachment He took the command 
of the Imperial troops against Magdeburg, the 
inhabitants of which, not only refused to receive the 
Interim, but libelled and abused him personally as 
an apostate from the Protestant faith, the tool of arbi- 
trary power, and the betrayer of his friends and his 
country. He besieged the city for several months, 
defeated all the efforts of the citizens and their allies, 
and compelled them to surrender ; but nevertheless 
he contrived to win their regard, even while he 
seemed to be persecuting them ; and the same people 
who, before he attacked them, painted his character 
in the blackest colours, spontaneously elected him 
their chief magistrate, not long after he had forced 
them to capitulate. Many of the views of the Em- 
peror he thwarted* and opposed, and yet so pro- 
found was his dissimulation, that Charles was not 
aware of his enmity till he was actually in arms 
against his authority. 

Before ho ventured upon that decided step, how- 
ever, all those cautious and quiet preparations had 
been made, which his prudent character, and po- 
litical as "well as military experience suggested. 
While apparently obeying the behests of the Em- 
peror in reducing the city of Magdeburg, he was 
paving the way for attaching to^ his own interests, 
and employing for his own purposes, several of its 
most gallant defenders. The chief of these was 
Albert Count Mansfeldt, who .had commanded in 
the place and encouraged the inhabitants in the 
determined resistance they had made. Another 
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person, whom he had already gained, was Count 
Heideck, an officer of much experience, but an open 
enemy of Charles, V* *George, brother of the Duke 
of Mecklenburg, also, an active, eager, and not un- 
skilful prince, who, though attached to the doctrines 
of the Reformation, had aided in the siege of 
Magdeburg, and had been taken prisoner by the 
citizens, was completely gained to his interest, and 
made his own claims upon a portion of the Duke of 
Mecklenburg’s dominions, a pretext for keeping on 
foot the greater part of a large body of veteran 
soldiers, which had been collected both for the de- 
fence and the siege of the place. Letting it be 
understood that he was about, by force of arms, to 
compel his brother to acknowledge his pretended 
rights, the Prince of Mecklenburg engaged "the 
various bands as they were dismissed by Maurice ; 
and, while the Saxon troops held themselves prepared 
in the Duke’s own territories to resume their arms 
at the shortest notice, a powerful army of hardy 
mercenaries was held together without exciting the 
slightest suspicion on the part of the Emperor. ,At 
the same time Maurice amused Charles with pre- 
tended zeal for the reconciliation of the Church ; and, 
while that monarch' remained at Inspruck, watching 
the proceedings of the Council, which had been re- 
assembled at Trent, his adversary carried on secret 
negotiations with Henry II. of France, who, now freed 
from the war witfi England, disembarrassed of the 
insurrection in his southern provinces, and com- 
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mitted to actual hostilities against the Emperor, was 
both able and willing to afford powerful assistance 
in reducing the exorbitant fiowe? of the house of 
Austria. 

The negotiation, however, in the first instance, 
had nearly been rendered abortive by the resis- 
tance of the. Constable, who strongly opposed, in 
the council of the King of France, the acceptance 
of the offers made to him by Maurice. But 
Marshal Vielleville, taking up the contrary side of 
the question, pointed out to Henry the honor and 
advantage which might he gained by placing him- 
self at the head of the German princes, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing over the King to his opinion by 
holding out to him the prospect of obtaining the 
towns of Thoul, Verdun, Metz, and Strasburg, an 
inducement which had been suggested by the Count 
of Nassau, one of the ambassadors sent by the 
confederates to the court of France.* When the 
King had once decided, the terms were speedily 
arranged, and a treaty was signed between Maurice 
and the King of France, John of Fiennes, bishop of 

* There is some difficulty in arriving at the facts of the ne- 
gotiation, for it is certain that a treaty w as signed by Maurice in 
Germany, on the fifth of October, 155 if having been negotiated 
by the Bishop of Bayonne with that Prince in person ; and yet 
the Memoirs of Vielleville, which we have every reason to believe 
afford authentic information, place the first arrival of the ambas- 
sadors from the confederate Princes in ^he same month of the 
same year, and represent the King of f* ranee as indisposed to ac- 
cept the office of Protector proposed to him. 
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Bayonne, acting as Henry's secret ambassador. By 
this instrument it wa$ agreed that the contracting 
parties should simultaneously declare war against 
the Emperor ; that the King of France should con- 
tribute a large sum of money to aid the confederate 
Princes, and a monthly subsidy to enable them to 
carry on the war ; that he should create a diver- 
sion, by attacking Charles on the side of the Rhine ; 
and that no peace should be concluded but with the 
consent of all. Maurice, on his part, agreed to 
bring into the field a force of seven thousand horse, 
and a strong body of infantry ; and he stipulated 
that if it- were found necessary to depose Charles V. 
and elect another Emperor, such a person should 
be selected as might be agreeable to the Iving^ of 
France. The objects of the contracting parties 
were stated to be, the preservation of the laws and 
constitution of the German Empire, and the libe- 
ration of the Landgrave ; but religious toleratioji, 
to ensure which was in reality one of the chief ends 
of the confederation, was not even mentioned. The 
document was left open for .the, signature^of such 
German princes as might afterwards be inclined to 
join the league ; butigreat care was taken to conceal 
its existence from the knowledge of the Emperor 
and his ministers ; and with the most artful devices 
Maurice contrived to blind the watchful eyes that 
were upon him, amfr to make the very spies who were 
entertained in his court, the means of deceiving 
their employers. Thus, during several months 
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after the conclusion of tile treaty with the King of 
Fuance, and after the reduction of Magdeburg, 
Maurice kept his army 'together in Thuringia, and 
proceeded calmly to complete all his preparations, 
without exciting anything but slight and transitory 
suspicions in the mind of the astute Charles V., or 
the still morb subtle Cardinal Granvelle. 

Before he actually took arms, however, he thought 
fit to make one more application for the liberation of 
the Landgrave ; an application which he was certain 
would be refused, but the rejection of which would 
furnish a strong and plausible motive in the eyes of 
the world for proceeding to the last extremity. The 
result was such as he expected. The Emperor 
evaded bis petition, although supported by almost 
all the German princes ; and Maurice, feigning that 
he was about to visit Charles at Inspruck, suddenly 
turned off from the road, joined his army in Thu- 
ringia, and at the head of twenty thousand foot and 
five thousand horse advanced by rapid marches upon 
Augsburg. At the same time he published a mani- 
festo, explanatory of ,his motives for levying war 
against the head of the Empire ; but in this docu- 
ment, which differed greatly in fthese points from the 
treaty with Henry, the first cause assigned for his 
taking arms was that the Protestant religion was 
threatened with immediate destruction. Two other 
objects were stated to be held in' view by the confe- 
derates, the maintenance of the laws of the Empire, 
and the deliverance of the Landgrave of Hesse. At 
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the same time another manifesto was published by 
Henry of France, in .which he took the title iof 
Protector of the liberties *oS Germany and of jits 
captive Princes; and while Maurice marched on from 
success to success, amusing the astonished Emperor 
with negotiations till his forces were almost at the 
gates of Inspruck, the King of F ranee, # at the head 
of a considerable army, took the field at Joinvillc. 

Thoul and Verdun opened their gates at once, 
and submitted to the French monarch, and Montmo- 
renci obtained possession of the important town of 
Metz by a stratagem, of which, it is probable, the 
Imperial governor was, not unwillingly, the dupe. 
Strasburg, however, refused to give admission to 
the King; and the mediation of # the neighbouring 
Princes of Germany afforded to Henry a fair excuse 
for not besieging, in form, a city which, there is much 
reason to suppose, he might not have been able to 
subdue, lie caused his horses, however, to be led 
to the brink of the Rhine, and to drink of its waters ; 
and then, turning to Ilaguenau, he induced, by me- 
naces, the inhabitants to give him entrance. But 
the town of Spires, in which the Imperial Chamber 
was sitting, declined to admit him, although he sent 
Marshal Vielleville to request it as an act of courtesy.* 

* The Imperial Chamber, indeed, agreed to receive the King 
himself within their walls, but would not give the security re- 
quired, that they woul<T let him go out again ; fearing that the 
fate of Metz might fall upon them, if the French soldiers got pos- 
session of one of their gates, which was evidently the object of 
the King. 
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While in the neighbourhood of that place, mes- 
sengers reached Henry from Maurice of Saxony, 
bearing to him manifold»protestations of gratitude 
and affection, but mingling therewith some gentle 
remonstrances in regard to the surprise of Metz, 
and announcing that the German princes had con- 
cluded a treaty of peace with the Emperor.* 

The events which had brought about the result to 
which the letters of Maurice alluded, must now he 
noticed. The successful career of the Duke of Saxony 
received a check, when the person of Charles him- 
self was almost within his grasp, by the mutiny of a 
body of his mercenaries. The short delay, occasioned 
by this commotion in his camp, gave time for the Em- 
per or* to hear of his advance upon Inspruck, and to 
fly in haste from that city. Maurice arrived in the 
place but a few hours after it had been evacuated by 
the Imperial court; and, finding that his prey had 
escaped him, the Duke turned towards Passau, to 
carry on with Ferdinand, King of the Romans, and 
a number of ambassadors from the Electors and free 
cities of .Germany, the negotiations for a peace which 
had already been opened. Difficulties and obstacles 
presented themselves and retarded for some time the 
final act of pacification ; but Maurice, having resumed 
hostilities, laid siege to Frankfort on the Maine, and 
made great progress towards the reduction of that 
city. The Emperor found himself forced to yield, and 

* The Memoirs of Vielleville, -who was present with Henry, 
are precise on all these points . 
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accordingly assented to such t terms as the Protestant 
princes were not unwilling to accept. The treaty was 
signed at Passau, a»d.is*known by the name of “ Thb 
Peace of Religion,” as by it was ensured to the Pro- 
testants the unmolested exercise of their own forms of 
worship, and security against the intolerance of the 
Roman Church. Notwithstanding the^ convention 
between the confederates and the French King, not 
the slightest attention was paid to Henry’s interests 
in the negotiations for the peace or in the treaty 
itself. France was thus left exposed, without allies, 
to the vengeance of the Emperor ; and the first efforts 
of Charles were directed to the recovery of the towns 
he had lost. 

Already his sister, the Queen of Hungary, was in 
the field to create a diversion nn his favor, by 
attacking the province of Champagne ; and the 
French monarch, returning towards his own domi- 
nions in haste, prepared to oppose her progress. 
The strong town of Stenay had been taken ; add 
with fifteen thousand infantry, four thousand heavy 
horse, and two thousand lighter cavalry, her forces 
were advancing rapidly to Ihe 'conquest 6f other 
places. The approach of the King’s army, '‘how- 
ever, changed the fortune of the campaign ; but the 
operations of his troops were restricted to the 
capture of several small towns, and some insignificant 
skirmishes, driving back the enemy by slow degrees 
into Luxemburg. The country, however, became 
more and more difficult at every step, continual rains 
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rendered the roads almost impassable for artillery ; 
and at length, towards the end of July, Henry dis- 
persed his army and retired iifto-Fsance, satisfied with 
having acquired some important advantages and 
repelled the enemy from his territory.* 

No long period of repose was allowed to the 
King of France. Though burning to revenge the 
disgrace he had sustained by the loss of so many 
strong places, Charles saw the treaty of Passau 
concluded ere he commenced his march towards the 
banks of the Rhine, with the troops he had collected 
to oppose Maurice of Saxony ; and in the endeavor 
to deceive Henry as to his intentions, he succeeded 
for some time. But it soon became apparent which 
way his steps were directed ; and a strong garrison 
wds thrown into Metz, under the command of Francis 
of Lorraine, now Duke of Guise in consequence of 
the death of his father Claude, in 1550. 

In the mean time, the Imperial troops, led by 
the Duke of Alva, passed the Rhine, and presented 
themselves before Metz on the 19th of October, 
1552 ; and the King of France and the Emperor 
both tdrned their eyes towards a large body of 
licentious soldiery, under the ^command of Albert 
of Brandenburg, which hovered near the scene of 
action, as if undecided on which side to bestow 
assistance. Both parties eagerly endeavored to gain 
the adventurous Prince, and Va^t offers were made 
to him both by France and Germany. But while 


* VielleviLle* 1. iv. 
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Henry daily increased his offers, he stationed a 
jorps of his army on th*e frontiers of Lorraine, 
leaded by the young Duke of Aumale, the brother 
of the Duke of Guise, with carders to watch the pro- 
ceedings of Albert, and oppose his progress if he 
should decide in favor of the Imperialists. 

Charles V., however, it would seem, outbid bis 
competitor ; Albert of Brandenburg Suddenly fell 
upon the Duke of Aumale, defeated and took him 
prisoner, and, marching on, joined the army of the 
Emperor under the walls of Metz. The siege was 
then prosecuted with great vigor, but the defence 
was not less resolute. The Duke of Guise, sup- 
ported by a number of the French nobility, dis- 
played all the qualities of great commander, met 
and frustrated the efforts of thq Imperial army at 
all points, and kept the besieging force continually 
on tbe alert by frequent sallies, till the Emperor, 
indignant at the slow progress made, appeared in 
person to conduct the attack. Neither was Henry 
inactive ; a large body of French troops scoured 
the neighbouring country, and cut off the supplies 
of the Imperial camp. Vidlevrlle, and others, sur- 
prised several towns between Verdun and *Metz ; 
the winter set in w?th extraordinary severity ; an in- 
fectious disease broke out in the Emperor’s army ; 
and, after having tried both assault and mine, 
Charles was obliged to raise the siege, and retire 
before the inclemency of the season and the uncon- 
querable courage of the enemy. 

Distressing as was the disgrace to his arms before 
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Metz, tile Emperor’s mortification was aggravated 
by several other misfortunes nearly at the same 
time. In Italy the French army made considerable 
prepress ; the inhabitants of the town of Sienna, 
which had long been under the protection of the 
Empire, and which had received a body of Imperial 
troops, irritated by the discovery of a design against 
their liberty* and by the excesses of the soldiery, 
rose against Mendoza the governor, levelled the 
citadel he was building to the ground, and placed 
their little republic under the shield of France. 
Naples also was the scene of distressing events, 
which need not be farther noticed in this place ; 
and no sooner had the Imperial army raised the 
siege of Metz, than Albert of Brandenburg carried 
his licentious bancls into Germany, and proceeded 
on the lawless course in which he had previously 
gained an evil reputation ; troubling the peace of 
the country, and laying the weak and the timid under 
contribution. 

Nevertheless, the Emperor exerted himself vigor- 
ously to take the field early, and to create a diver- 
sion in favor of his generals in Italy. Directing his 
efforts rto the side of Flanders, as soon as he could 
somewhat refresh his exhausted troops, he laid siege 
to the city of Terouanne, the French garrison of 
which had long been a scourge to his territories in 
the neighbourhood. The command in the town 
had been entrusted to d’Esse Montalembert, whom 
we have already mentioned in speaking of the 
wars of Scotland, and with him was joined Francis 
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of Montmorenci, the eldest son of the Constable ; 
but neither the skill of the one, nor the courage of 
the other could sajre.tlJe city from the large forcfe 
brought against it by Charles*. D’Esse died swofrd 
in hand ; Montmorenci was taken ; and Terouannc, 
falling into the hands of the Emperor, was not only 
dismantled but rased to the ground. 

Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, now placed in com- 
mand of the Imperial forces, and animated by per- 
sonal enmity to the King of France, who retained 
possession of great part of his hereditary territories, 
next led the victorious army to the siege of Hesdin, 
which was also taken ; while Henry and Mont- 
morenci, though at the head of a powerful corps, 
were amused and deceived both by the citizens at 
Cambray and the Imperial generals. Thus ended 
the military operations which took place on the side 
of Flanders during the year 1553. Little more 
occurred in Italy, that requires to be noticed in this 
place ; though the French arms were, upon the 
whole, successful, and the excellent discipline esta- 
blished by Marshal Brissac gained him greater 
honor than battles won. 

In the meantime^ the death of Edward VI. of 
England, the accession of Mary to the throne of that 
country, and the intrigues which were successfully 
carried on for the purpose of uniting the English 
Queen to the son yf the Emperor, gave great pre- 
ponderance to the power of Charles, and filled the 
court of France with alarm. As soon in the year 
1554 as the season, and the custom of the times, 
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permitted, Henry brought three armies into the 
field upon his northern frontier, and attacked the 
troops and the dominions of Gharles on the side of 
Luxembourg, Artois, and Hainault. The Duke of 
Nevers, entering the Ardennes with one of these 
corps, drove - the enemy from a district whence 
they could make an easy incursion into Champagne, 
and then, suddenly turning towards the west, joined 
the army of the Constable, which had made a de- 
monstration of attacking Avesne. Thus reinforced, 
Montmorenci advanced rapidly upon Marienbourg, 
and carried that fortress after a siege of three days.* 

The army was then joined by Henry in person, 
several other towns were taken ; and, after founding 
the city of Rocroi, for the purpose of insuring sup- 
plies, the King advanced into Hainault, and ravaged 
it in the most brutal manner, upon the pretence that 
the Queen of Hungary, governess of the Low Coun- 
tries, had committed similar devastations in his ter- 
ritories. Having exhausted the whole resources of 
the country, and being opposed in front by tbe 
Imperial army commanded by the Duke of Savoy, 
Henry thought fit to retire towards the Boulonnois, 
and l&id siege to the small, but well fortified, town 
of llenti. 

The capture of that place would have completely 
opened Artois to the French, and so eager was 
Charles to save it, that, putting himself into a litter, 
which was the only conveyance he could bear, he 
assumed the command of his army in person ; and, 
* Some authors say six days. 
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taking up an advantageous position in the neigh- 
bourhood of the besieged place, he endeavored, 
with great skill and caution, to frustrate the efforts 
of the French troops, without risking a general 
engagement. 

Between the houses of Montmorenci and Guise 
had long existed, as I have shewn, a virulent rivalry 
at the court of France ; and the jealousy of the 
Constable towards the young Duke, greatly increased 
by the renown which his competitor had acquired by 
the defence of Metz, now displayed itself in a way 
disastrous to his sovereign’s arms. Guise eagerly 
proposed to take the first opportunity of forcing the 
enemy to a general engagement ; Montmorenci 
opposed his opinions in the council, and shewed 
himself unwilling to support his* operations in the 
field. At length an attempt made by Charles to 
obtain possession of an important post, with a view 
of throwing succour into the place, gave the Duke 
of Guise the opportunity he desired, and a fierce 
struggle took place under the walls of Renti, in 
which the greater part of both armies were engaged. 
Every one admits that the sfeill and conduct shewn 
by the defender of Metz were worthy of the rfinown 
he had acquired ; and the Imperialists were repulsed 
after a long and sanguinary combat, in the course of 
which Gaspard de Coligni, who had by this time 
succeeded to the ijnportant charge of Admiral, dis- 
played the most darirtg gallantry. The total defeat 
of the Emperor’s army would probably have ensued, 
but Montmorenci, with slow unwillingness, brought 
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up the main body which he commanded ; and 
Charles, posting himself as strongly as ever, had the 
satisfaction of forcing the enfemy to raise the siege of 
R6nti, and retire from their fruitless undertaking. 

Mortified and disgusted, Henry quitted the head- 
quarters of his army ; and, after dispersing a part 
of the troops amongst the principal garrisons on 
the frontier, he left the rest under the command of 
Anthony of Bourbon, Duke of Vendome, who, 
with but small forces, no great military skill, and 
very limited authority, was able to effect nothing 
beyond preventing the enemy from passing the 
Somme. The whole of the French territory, how- 
ever, on the other side of that river, almost up to 
the gates of Amiens, was ravaged by the Duke of 
Savoy, who exacted a barbarous retribution for the 
equally barbarous acts of the French in Hainault. 

In Italy, any small advantages which France had 
gained in the north were more than compensated 
by the signal defeat which Marshal Strozzi received 
at the hands of the Marquis of Marignano, and by 
tire capture of Sienna, which, after a siege of many 
months, was forced to capitulate, by famine, on the 
22nd 'of April, 1555. Montluc, however, who com- 
manded in the place, and who had shewn a degree 
of vigor and determination which won him the 
highest honor, refused to suffer the name of the 
King of France to appear in the*, capitulation, and 
marched out with arms and baggage, drums beating, 
and ensigns displayed, taking with him all those 
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who, dreading the vengeance of the Emperor and 
the Duke of Florence, .chose to quit the town of 
Sienna. The Marquis of .Marignano himself met 
the gallant Frenchman as he issued forth, and em- 
braced him with every demonstration of admiration 
and regard ; and thus, though the city was lost, the 
reputation of the French arms did not suffer. Ex- 
hausted resources, a multitude of brave and noble 
gentlemen destroyed, fertile provinces ravaged, and 
wealthy cities rased to the ground, were the bitter 
fruits that France and the Empire reaped from the 
hostilities in which they had engaged. There has 
been many a successful war in the world, but seldom 
— perhaps never — a profitable one when all the 
costs are counted. 

The war in the Low Countries .languished, for 
want of means, after the combat at Renti, confining 
itself to a series of stratagems on both parts, all of 
which proved fruitless, except an attack upon Ca- 
teau-Cambresis, which the French took by escalade. 
An attempt upon Metz was frustrated by the vigi- 
lance and activity of Viellevjlle,. who also was suc- 
cessful in several skirmishes with the Imperial 
troops. The course of hostilities in Italy, however, 
continued far less favorable to France. The Duke 
of Alva, having taken the command of the Imperial 
troops, displaced his powerful military genius in 
opposition to a m3n as skilful as himself, but whose 
forces were greatly inferior in point of number. 
Brissac was,*moreover, ill sustained by the court ; 
he had given offence to the powerful family of Guise •, 
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he was not loved, though he was admired, by Mont- 
piorenci ; the reinforcements which he demanded, 
and the sums of money necessary to pay his troops, 
were denied him ; and his sole support with the 
King was the favor of the Duchess of Valentinois, 
who was suspected, without much cause, of re- 
garding him with somewhat more than friendship. 
In the midst of his embarrassments, on these ac- 
counts, he was attacked by a severe illness at Turin, 
and obliged, for some time, to confide the conduct 
of the army to others, whose proceedings, less vigo- 
rous than his own, might probably have been 
attended with reverses, had not considerable rein- 
forcements arrived from France, and enabled the 
Frenqh troops in Piedmont to make themselves 
masters of one qr two places of importance. 

That which tended, however, more than even las- 
situde, to cause the war to languish, was the hope 
of peace afforded by negotiations which were taking 
place under the mediation of England. At the 
urgent request of Mary, plenipotentiaries had been 
sent by Charles V. t and the King of France to the 
small ^ village of Marq, between Gravelines and 
Calais. Cardinal Pole, and pardincr, bishop of 
Winchester, labored indefatigably in person to re- 
concile the contending parties; and Pope Julius III., 
though his own acts had no slight share in producing 
the first hostilities, now sought anxiously to bring 
them to a termination. All efforts were vain, how- 
ever ; the pretensions both of the En^peror and the 
King of France were too extravagant to permit even 
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of modification; and, with fche death of Julius, new 
intrigues sprang up in Italy, which tended to inflamq 
rather than to appease the,w?ir. That Pontiff ex- 
pired on the twenty-ninth of March, 1555. He was 
succeeded in the chair of St. Peter by Cardinal 
Marcello Cervino, a pious and excellent man, of 
considerable talent, and of more liberal* principles, 
it would appear, than most of his predecessors. 
Great expectations were entertained of a reform in 
the Church under his Pontificate ; but his early 
death, which took place within a month after his 
election, placed the tiara upon the brow of John 
Peter Caraffa, who assumed the name of Paul IV. 
lie too was a pious and learned man, we are told by 
the papal historians, of irreproachable life and man- 
ners ; but he was severe, bigoted, and superstitious, 
with an excessive and unreasonable attachment to 
his nephews, a vice not uncommon to the Pontiffs of 
Rome. To aggrandize them he was ready to make 
any sacrifices ; and to promote their ambitious pro- 
jects he gave up the character of a Christian paci- 
ficator, and added to the qxisting contentions *in 
Europe. The eyes of his nephews were fixed upon 
the kingdom of Naples, which was attached to the 
Imperial dominions by a frail and insecure tenure; 
and they soon found means so far to irritate their 
uncle against the Emperor, who had strongly op- 
posed his election, as to induce Paul to open 
negotiations with the King of France, for the 
purpose of concluding an offensive and defensive 
alliance with that monarch ; the two principal objects 
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of which were to conquer the duchy of Tuscany, 
and to expel the Imperialists from the kingdom of 
Naples. In the event <}f sudccis attending the mi- 
litary operations of the contracting parties, the 
republican form of government was to be restored 
in Florence, and the Neapolitan territory was to be 
left to the King of France, as a royal portion for one 
of his sons, with the exception of a certain part which 
was to be annexed to the domain of the Church, 
and a somewhat extensive share with which the 
nephews of the Pontiff proposed to enrich themselves. 

Great differences of opinion arose in the councils 
of Henry II. regarding the proposals of the Pope ; 
and while Montmorenci, with his usual caution, 
strongly advised the King not to enter upon such 
dangerous undertakings, the Duke of Guise, with 
the spirit of enterprise which characterized all his 
race, urged the monarch by all means to attempt 
the conquest of Naples. It is to be remarked, 
however, that upon that kingdom he himself had 
some remote claims, which he might, perhaps, 
ekpect to render available in the event of a success- 
ful war. The idea of such vast operations flattered 
the vanity and excited the ambition of the French 
monarch ; the prudent counsels of Montmorenci 
were rejected ; the more rash and faring opinion 
of the Duke of Guise prevailed, and the Cardinal 
of Lorraine was sent to llomecto negotiate with 
the Pope, armed with full powers to conclude the 
treaty. But Paul IV. had in the meantime been 
shaken in his resolution by the efforts of the Im- 
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perial ambassador ; and it plight have been found 
difficult to bind him to the very proposals lie him- 
self had made, had not 'the manner in which the 
peace of religion was ratified and carried out by th« 
Diet of Augsburg, exasperated him to the highest 
degree against the Emperor. His mind was thus 
inflamed with anger against Charles and the Princes 
of the Empire, at the moment when the Cardinal of 
Lorraine arrived at his court, and it was not found 
difficult to induce him to sign the treaty, though it 
was agreed that the stipulations should be kept 
secret till all parties were prepared for carrying the 
war into the neighboring kingdom. The negotia- 
tions, however, and their object, had not been alto- 
gether concealed from the Spanish and Imperial 
court; and the Duke of Alva, now in command at 
Naples, hastened to assemble large bodies of troops 
on the frontiers of the Papal dominions, with the 
apparent intention of striking the first stroke in a 
war which appeared inevitable. 

In the meanwhile, a great and important change 
had taken place in the distribution of the European 
states. On the marriage of Philip of Spain with 
Mary of England, in the preceding year, Charles V. 
had bestowed upon his son the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. Shortly after he had invested him with the 
duchy of Milan, and he now gave up to him, on the 
25th October, 1555, ,the sovereignty of the Low Coun- 
tries, and of the duchy df Burgundy, resigning to him, 
within a month afterwards, the crown of Spain itself. 
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It would be out of plaice in this brief introductory 
sketch, to investigate the motives which affected 
the Emperor in the extraordinary act that he now 
performed. Whether corporeal debility, or satiated 
ambition, or disappointed expectation, or the grow- 
ing ascendancy of religious convictions acted upon 
his mind ; pertain it is, that in casting from him 
so great a portion of the vast power which from 
youth he had sought to extend by every means jus- 
tifiable and unjustifiable, he endeavored likewise 
to quench the flame of war, which his own grasping 
and domineering spirit had aided to kindle. He 
now shewed himself ready to make great sacrifices 
for the attainment of a general pacification ; and an 
opportunity was offered for renewing negotiations, 
by conferences, for an exchange of prisoners, which 
were going on between French and Imperial com- 
missioners, at the abbey of Vau cedes, of which 
opening Charles eagerly took advantage. A pro- 
posal was made to conclude a truce for five years, 
each party retaining possession of that which he 
hud obtained during the course of the war. 

Nothing could be more favorable to France ; the 
greater part of Piedmont was already in her hands ; 
Metz, Thoul, and Verdun were in her possession, 
and no obstacle existed, except the treaty with the 
Pope, which indeed greatly embarrassed the French 
monarch. The Cardinal of Lorraine, however, one 
of the great supporters of 'Paul at the court of 
France, was absent at Rome. The counsels of 
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Montmorenci on this occasion prevailed over those 
of the Duke of Guise, and the King, forgetting his 
engagement with tile *PontijF, # agreed to the sugges- 
tion of the Imperial Commissioners, and concluded 
the convention. The Admiral de Coligni, who had 
the honor of having obtained such advantageous 
terms for his country, was sent to Brussels to wit- 
ness the signature of the Emperor and his son ; the 
Count de Lalain on the part of Charles proceeded 
to Blois, to receive the ratification of the King of 
France ; and the treaty was duly signed by the latter 
monarch, with no other stipulation in favor of his 
allies, than that the name of the Pope should be 
expressly included in the truce. The Emperor 
treated the Duke of Savoy with even less qonsi- 
deration ; and that Prince, as well # as the Pontiff, 
experienced bitterly how little the interests of in- 
ferior persons are consulted by great monarchs, 
either in their wars or their negotiations. 

As soon as these events were announced to the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, he fled from Rome to avoid 
the indignation of Paul ; but that Pontiff, on th*e 
present occasion, far from giving way to the natural 
feelings of anger whiph possessed him, displayed a 
degree of diplomatic cunning which no one had 
expected from his character. Seeing the dangerous 
position, in regard to Philip of Spain, into which 
his designs upon Naples had brought him, he dex- 
terously sheltered himself from the storm, by affect- 
ing the greatest joy and satisfaction at the conclusion 

f 2 
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of the truce. He looked upon it, he said, hut as 
the forerunner of a general and permanent pacifi- 
cation, and he exhorted the* moifarchs of Christen- 

€ ! c 

dom, as their common father, to accept of his medi- 
ation for the attainment of so desirable an object. 
With the ostensible purpose of inducing them to 
comply with this suggestion, he sent his nephew, 
Cardinal Carrafa, in haste to the court of France, 
while another Cardinal was directed to proceed with 
slower steps to Brussels. But the real purpose of 
Carrafa’s mission was very different from its appa- 
rent object. He bore with him to Henry a conse- 
crated sword, as the defender of the Church, and 
secret exhortations to break the truce to which he 
had lately sworn ; he besought him to concentrate 
all his forces for one grand effort, and, joining his 
troops to those which the Pontiff had already levied, 
to carry the kingdom of Naples by one bold and 
decided attack. 

Such is the morality of a religion which entrusts 
to one frail human being the power of absolving his 
Mlow-men from their most solemn and sacred en- 
gagements. Such is the Christian character of a 
creed which places the temptations of temporal am- 
bition constantly before the spiritual head of the 
Church. 

Henry hesitated, for there were many obstacles 
before him : his oath, the extreme age of the Pope, 
the state of preparation of the kingdom of Naples. 
But Carrafa found means to remove some difficulties. 
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and to disguise others. From his oath he absolved 
the King at once ; of the age of the Pope he made 
use, to hold out the prdspect of the tiara to the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine ; and he* represented the powef of 
the Papal and the French troops combined as so 
great that Alva could offer no efficient resistance. 
Guise and his brother were ready to second him 
eagerly ; Diana of Poitiers was gained to the same 
side ; and even the Queen herself, now beginning 
to obtain some influence in the state, was induced 
to exercise it in favor of the Pontiff’s views. 
Montmorenci was the only one who remained firm ; 
when events occurred which gave additional cogency 
to the specious arguments of Carrafa, and removed 
many of the scruples of the King. 

Whether they were intentionally brought aboutHby 
the crooked policy of the Roman See, or occasioned 
by the impolitic resentment of the King of Spain, 
or urged on by the harsh and uncompromising 
character of Alva, will probably remain for ever 
in darkness ; but it is clear that it was the interest 
of Paul to drive Philip into any rash and ha^ty 
act which might give the King 1 of France a fair 
pretext for breaking the truce he had so "lately 
signed. On the orte hand it is stated, and with 
every appearance of truth, that no sooner had the 
Pontiff heard of the success of his nephew, at the 
court of France, than he sent messengers to the 
nuncio, who was on the way to Brussels, command- 
ing him instantly to pause on his journey, and not to 
carry on the negotiations for apermanent peace, which 
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he had been at first instructed to prosecute. At 
the same time, we are told, he imprisoned the Spa- 
nish envoy, persecuted the family of Colonna, and 
called forth whatever troops the Papal dominions 
could supply, shewing a determination of carrying 
war into Naples upon the slightest pretence. 

On the other hand, neither Philip nor Alva were of 
a temper to 'bear irritation ; and it is alleged against 
them, though upon less certain grounds, that they 
intrigued with the disaffected barons of Rome, that 
they received with joy the proscribed subjects of the 
Pope, and that they instigated resistance to his 
authority, promising aid to the malcontents in case 
of need. From violent remonstrances the supreme 
Pontiff proceeded to excommunicate the offenders 
at' his own court,,. to cast into severe imprisonment 
the envoy of Spain, in consequence of some suspicion 
— real or pretended — that he fomented the troubles 
of the Roman state ; and in the end Paul went so 
far as to declare Philip in danger of losing the in- 
vestiture of Naples in consequence of treason against 
the Holy See. 

On looking at the question calmly, it would ap- 
pear, *that the charges brought by the Pope against 
the Spanish monarch were grounded upon suspi- 
cions only, and that they have never been satisfac- 
torily proved, so that some doubt may reasonably 
exist as to whether those charges had any substantial 
foundation, or were merely pretexts for the violent 
conduct that Paul was prepared to pursue. The 
accusations of Philip against the Pope, however. 
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were based upon acts open ,and apparent in the eyes 
of all Europe ;* and it is also clearly shewn, that the 
Spanish monarch* hesitated long, and entertained 
many superstitious scruples in regard to declaring 
war against a prince who combined in his own 
person temporal and spiritual jurisdiction. 

The Duke of Alva demanded that the Spanish 
envoy should be immediately liberated, offered terms, 
made proposals, and evidently did all that man could 
do to avoid the necessity of hostilities, which were 
odious to his sovereign. 

The Pope and his nephews, however, confident in 
the alliance of the French monarch, rejected every 
overture ; and at length Alva, finding Paul intract- 
able, took the field at the head of ten thousand 
veteran soldiers, entered the Roman territory, atid 
took city after city, almost without striking a blow. 
The whole Campagna was overrun in an incredibly 
short space of time, and the Spanish forces were 
approaching the gates of Rome, before the inteha- 
perate Pontiff was in a state to offer the slightest 
resistance. • 

All hesitation had been at* an find in France, from 
the moment that hostilities began on the part of 
Spain. Philip, as* soon as he learned the bad 
faith of the French King, in his negotiations with 

* Muratori says, “ Ora fra le molte azioni degne di lode in 
questo pontefice, non # si puo gi& contare, ch* egli in tempo die 
si trattava seriamente di pace fra i re di Francia e di Spagna, si 
studiasse di maggiormente accendere la guerra fra essi ; e ci5 per 
odj ed enteressi privati; locclie gli riusci eon tanto danno de* 
sudditi suoi ed altrui.” 
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Paul, suspended the restoration of the prisoners ; 
and, feeling that the truce was in reality little better 
than a fraud upon the part t)f. France, his officers 
cotfimitted various acts of vengeance upon the Belgian 
frontier, in regard to which, Henry’s ministers, 
with the usual policy of the Parisian court, addressed 
loud reproaches to Philip, affecting to be the injured 
party, when their sovereign was in fact following a 
most dishonest and disgraceful course towards the 
Spanish king. 

The rapid success of Alva, the long delay of the 
French succor, the want of funds and of men to 
defend his territories, speedily drove Paul IV. to 
apply to the general of Philip’s forces, first for a 
truce of ten days, and then for its renewal for forty 
move, affecting a desire for peace which he did not 
feel, while he wearied Henry II. with applications 
for assistance, and employed the time allowed him 
in preparing for war. 

A large sum of money, and a small body of French 
troops, soon restored confidence in Rome. The 
Duke of Guise passed the Alps, obtained some 
successes in the Milanese, and hurrying on towards 
the more immediate scene of danger, resigned the 
nominal command of the army *to his father-in-law 
the Duke of Ferrara, while he retained all the real 
authority. * After which, marching through the 
Roman territories, he forced Alva to retire before 
him, and evacuate the ecclesiastical state. No sooner, 
however, had the Spanish general re-entered the 
territories of his master, than he took up a strong 
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position on the frontier, and watched the proceed- 
ings of his adversary, without being tempted to risk 
a general engagement, with inferior forces. 

Before he advanced into # thb kingdom of Naples, 
the Duke of Guise proceeded to Rome, and spent 
a month in that city amidst fetes and pageants, pub- 
licly urging the Pope to accomplish the promises he 
had made of bringing a considerable force into the 
field to act with the French ; but negotiating secretly, 
it is very generally supposed, with the sacred college, 
in order to insure the tiara to his brothe*? on the 
death of Paul. Little military assistance did he 
receive from the Pontiff, or the family of Carrafa; 
and, obliged to depend upon his own resources, he 
once more put himself at the head of his troops, and 
entered the territories of Naples. No glory, hovvever, 
awaited him in that country. Campli, indeed, was 
taken, and some horrid excesses were committed, 
which, instead of striking terror into the Neapolitans* 
only roused them to more indignant resistance. 
Civitella was next besieged, and though the force 
within the walls was small, the strength of the place, 
the courage and skill of the gArrisron, and the deter- 
mination of the inhabitants — the ladies of the city 
themselves animating*the soldiery by their exertions 
in its defence — rendered the resistance so vigorous, 
that Guise had the disgrace of seeing himself re- 
pulsed from the gates of a third-rate fortress ; while 
the Duke of Alva resisted every temptation to attack 
the enemy, and left them to consume their strength 
in fruitless enterprises. 
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At the same time an epidemic disorder seized 
upon the French troops, quarrels broke out between 
Guise and the family of Cttrrafa,* and, disgusted 
a&d indignant, deceived by the Italians, unsupported 
by the court of France, and opposed by one of the 
first generals of the age, the Duke saw nothing 
before him but defeat and disgrace ; when events 
took place in a different part of Europe which deli- 
vered him with honor from the difficult situation in 
which he was placed. 

Enraged at the breach of the treaty by France, 
and anxious to signalise his accession to power by 
some great and important effort, Philip determined 
to prosecute the war in the Low Countries with the 
utmost energy and activity. Before he was pre- 
pared for hostilities, indeed, and previous to any 
formal announcement of their intentions, the French 
had treacherously attacked Douai, and failing in 
the enterprise, turned upon the town of Sens, 
which was taken and sacked with circumstances of 
considerable aggravation. But although he thus 
courted hostilities on his northern frontier, Henry II. 
was by no means in a' state to carry them on with 
vigor. The great body of his forces, the principal 
nobility, and the chief resources of his treasury had 
been diverted , to Italy; and, though Montmorenci 
remained to command, and Coligni and D’Andelot 
to assist in the campaign in the Low Countries, 
it commenced, on the part ? of France, with but 

* The Memoirs of Yielleville, lib. vii. accuse the Cardinal 
Carrafa, in plain terms, of having sold the French to the enemy. 
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small and insignificant advantages and ended in 
ruin and disgrace. 

Philip II., well that Henry had exhausted 

his means to carry on the entef-prise against Naples, 
gathered together in the neighborhood of Givet 
and Charlemont, all the troops which could be as- 
sembled in Belgium, gained the co-operation of 
England, by his influence over Mary, and obtained 
an aid of eight thousand men, under the Earl of 
Pembroke, from his wife’s dominions. The large 
force thus collected was entrusted by Pfiilip to 
the command of the Duke of Savoy, who had 
already so greatly distinguished himself in the last 
compaigns of Charles V. ; and to his skilful and 
stratagetic mind is attributed the brilliant opera- 
tions by which the war commenoed on the part t>f 
Spain. The appointment of the * rendezvous at 
Givet, was in itself a stratagem to deceive the 
enemy in regard to the intended scene of action $ 
and all the first movements of Emanuel Philibert, 
— especially his demonstration upon the towns of 
Ilocroi and Guise, which had the appearance of 
menacing Champagne, — were' calculated to mislead 
the French commanders, and induce them to with- 
draw their best troops from the meditated point of 
attack. 

This plan proved completely successful : Mont- 

morenci was led to withdraw the forces which were 

* 

necessary for the defence of Picardy from that part 
of the country, and .pour them into Champagne j 
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while the Duke of Savoy, watching their movement, 
and acting upon a smaller circle while they were 
compelled to describe a lafger tine, took advantage 
di their absence, and sending on his cavalry in 
haste, as soon as lie saw that his stratagem was 
successful, invested the city of St. Quentin. This 
town had undoubtedly, from the first, been the place 
which he intended to attack. Its proximity to 
Paris, the want of any fortified places between it 
and the capital of France, the decayed state of its 
defences, and the fact of its being considered, in 
those times, the key to Picardy, rendered the enter- 
prise, to all appearance, both desirable and easy. 
A large portion of the garrison had been withdrawn 
to swell the forces in Champagne ; the governor, an 
inferior officer of the name of Breuil, a gentleman of 
spirit and resolution, but of no great military skill, 
had scarcely soldiers enough at his command to man 
the walls, and the place must inevitably have fallen 
is a few days, had it not been saved, for the time, 
by the gallant determination of the Admiral de 
Qoligni, who, as governor of Picardy, conceived his 
honor implicated «in the defence of the town. He 
had accompanied his uncle the Constable, and 
Marshal St. Andre, to Pierrepont, and in a council 
which was held there, towards the end of July, he 
had strongly expressed his opinion that the move- 
ments of the Duke of Savoy were intended merely 
to deceive. As soon as the accuracy of these views 
was shewn by the attack on St % Quentin, he marched 
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with a strong body of troops for that town, and pass- 
ing by la Fere and Ham, approached the besieged 
city with full information regarding the position of 
the enemy. The dangers ancf difficulties of the ufi- 
dertaking alarmed a part of his troops, and caused 
them to desert him on the road, and others lost their 
way before they reached Ham; but Coligni persisted 
in the attempt ; and, guided by an officer of the name 
of Faulperghc, he threw himself into St. Quentin 
in the middle of the night, though not without con- 
siderable loss. 

The Admiral found the inhabitants and the gar- 
rison in a state of the greatest consternation, and 
one of the suburbs already in the hands of the 
enemy ; but his presence restored confidence, and 
his skill soon enabled the place to assume a mofo 
defensible aspect. The suburb was retaken, the 
stores and ammunition were placed in security, and 
the distribution thereof was regulated so as to guard 
against waste ; all those who could be of no use fn 
the defence of the city were sent away, and the Duke 
of Savoy found that instead of reducing the place 
in a few days, a siege of mafiy rflonths was before 
him. 

In the meantime the Constable hastened to sup- 
port his nephew in the defence of St. Quentin, and 
advanced with an army as far as la Fere, whence he 
detached D'Andelpt for the purpose of throwing 
succour into the besieged town. D’Andelot, how- 
ever, betrayed by his guides and totally defeated, 
had nearly fallen a prisoner into the enemy’s hands. 
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A second attempt, for the same purpose, was made 
soon after, under cover of an attack upon the Spanish 
camp, conducted by Montdiorenci in person. The 
Duke of Savoy was t*aken by surprise, and, in the 
confusion which ensued, D'Andelot, with about five 
hundred chosen men, forced his way into the city 
across a marsh. 

C 

But this effort for the assistance of Coligni brought 
on one of the greatest disasters which France had 
ever sustained. Recovering from the disorder into 
which the sudden appearance of the Constable and 
his brisk attack upon the camp had occasioned, the 
Duke of Savoy instantly perceived the error which 
his antagonist had committed, and prepared to take 
advantage of the situation into which he had brought 
himself. Surrounded by marshes and defiles, the re- 
treat of the French army, before a superior enemy, 
was scarcely possible without great loss, and could 
only be accomplished by that union of rapid and de- 
cided movements with the most complete order and 
discipline, which was scarcely to be expected from 
troops, many of whom were freshly levied. Age, 
too, had rendered" the 5 Constable slow, and the pride 
of success, as well as his natural disposition, made 
him obstinate. His advance had been contrary to 
the opinion of St. Andre and the most skilful 
officers in the army ; the inferior soldiers themselves 
sa# the great danger of the stpp which had been 
taken ; and an intimation, which was sent by the 
Prince de Conde, that the enemy’s cavalry were 
forming in his rear, was treated with contempt by 
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the headstrong though experienced commander, 
who wasted the minutes that were necessary for 
the salvation of histfoyces in slow and unnecessary 
operations. At the same'tifne the baggage was 
mixed up with the line, embarrassing the troops; 
and a large body of cavalry, under the Duke of 
Nevers, had such strict orders on no account to 
engage the enemy, that the only opportunity of 
fighting to advantage, before the Spanish troops were 
fully prepared, was lost to the French. 

A ford, with some strong defiles beyond it, was 
guarded by the Rhinegrave, with a body of German 
cavalry in the pay of France, and it was at this point 
that the battle began. Count Egmont, commanding 
the Duke of Savoy’s horse, was directed to advance 
and force that post, while the Duke himself prepared, 
with the utmost expedition, to bringVp the infantry 
and artillery to support him. When it was too late 
the Duke of Nevers received orders to hasten to 
the assistance of the Rhinegrave ; but before he 
arrived, Count Egmont was in possession of the 
pass, and Nevers dared not violate the strict orders 
of the Constable, even for the’puppose of recovering 
the ground lost. 

Montmorenci, in ’the meantime, continued his 
retreat towards la Fere, at a slow pace and in firm 
array ; but Philip’s cavalry was now in force upon 
his flank; the camp followers, charged by s<pe 
parties of the enemy, *took fright and carried con- 
fusion into the Constable’s squadrons. The want 
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of confidence in their general, and alarm at the 
position into which he had led them, produced a 
panic which spread even “tct the veteran men at 
attns, and a vigorous charge made by Egmont at 
the head of his whole cavalry, put the French horse 
instantly to flight. The foot, however, with Mont- 
morenci at their head, marched on unbroken, till at 
length the advance of the Duk^ of Savoy, with his in- 
fantry and artillery, rendered retreat impracticable. 
The cannon from a height opened a fierce fire into 
the heart of the French battalions, and in an instant 
all was disarray and confusion. Monfmoienci, and 
the French gentlemen who were with h : m, fought 
with the courage of despair. The Duke d'Engliein 
was killed on the spot ; and the Constable himself, 
seeking the same fate, was severely wounded, and 
only saved from 1 the hands of the Flemish soldiers by 
some officers to whom he was personally known. 
With him were taken Marshal St. Andre, the 
Duke of Montpcnsier, the Duke of Longueville, 
and three hundred other distinguished officers and 
gentlemen. The number of slain is estimated at 
from four* to eighth thousand ; and the baggage, 
standards, and artillery of the French — with the 
exception of two pieces of cannon, saved by a 
gallant officer of the name of Bourdillon — orna- 
mented the triumph of the enemy. Six hundred 
men of note fell in the fight, and so complete was the 
dispersion of the Constable’s army, so difficult the 
* Vie de Coligni. f AnquetiL 
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position of the French monarch, that when Charles 
V. heard of the victory which had been achieved, 
his first question wds, »“Ts my son at Paris?” 

In those times, however, it rarely, if ever, hap- 
pened, that the fruits of a victory were fully reaped 
by the conqueror. The art of taking advantage of 
success was the branch of military science with 
which the great commanders of the middle ages 
were least acquainted ; and in this case, as in 
others, the opportunity was lost. But a small body 
of troops would have been necessary to hold in 
check the feeble garrison of St. Quentin. The army 
of the Duke of Savoy was numerous, and the battle 
had been far from dearly gained by the Spaniards, 
not more than eighty men having fallen on their side. 
Trouble and consternation reigned *in France — con- 
fidence and rejoicing spread through the Spanish 
camp ; and there can be but little doubt, that had 
Philip’s forces marched on in the moment of victory, 
the French capital would have been at their mercy. 
The system of warfare of those times, however, re- 
quired that Emanuel Philibert should reduce Sfe 
Quentin before he made any other Attempt ; and time 
was given for the French King to rally his troops, to 
restore order and confidence in his capital, to recall 
the Duke of Guise from Italy, and to prepare his 
subjects for resistance to the knife ; while Coligni 
set the example, bji the desperate opposition to the 
enemy which be displayed within the walls of St. 
Quentin. 
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The arrival of Philip in his camp, by no means 
accelerated the proceedings, or gave vigor to the 
counsels of the Spanish commanders. The oppor- 
tunity of attacking Paris itself was so tempting that 
it was strongly urged upon the attention of the King ; 
but he hesitated till it was too late to profit by the ad- 
vice he received. In the meantime the siege of St. 
Qtfentin languished, and Coligni was enabled to re- 
assure the garrison and the inhabitants, and to prove 
to them the absolute necessity of defending the city to 
thelast,in order to give time for new levies to be made, 
and for the dispersed forces of the Constable to re- 
assemble. Nor were endeavors wanting on the part 
of the French commanders to throw succor into the 
place, notwithstanding the disastrous reverse which 
had attended the last attempt. The Duke of 
Nevers, posted at la Fere, made a gallant effort 
to introduce three hundred arquebusiers into St. 
Quentin, but their approach was discovered by the 
enemy, and they were nearly all cut to pieces. About 
a hundred and twenty indeed, forced their way to the 
town, sword in hand, and proved of some assistance, 
as the object of the Admiral was solely to protract 
the defence to the last moment. But it was impossi- 
ble to hold out lqng: a continual cannonade was kept 
up against the walls ; practicable breaches were ef- 
fected j and at length, during a general assault, in 
which one of the towers was carried, Coligni himself 
was obliged to surrender to a^SpahiSft soldier, named 
Francisco Diaz, who led him to the "Duke of Savoy. 
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The town was then forced, and a good deal of 
slaughter took place, but on the Duke’s entrance 
he caused the massaerd to cee^e, and order to be 
restored, though the pillage still continued for 
several hours. 

St. Quentin fell on the twenty-seventh day of 
August, 1557, seventeen days after the fetal battle 
in which Montmorenci was taken.* That short 
period, however, was enough to preclude Philip from 
every chance of making himself master of the 
enemy’s capital. Fresh levies took place, as I have 
said, in France ; a body of Swiss was engaged to 
supply the place of the troops which fell at St. 
Quentin ; the fugitives from the army, and from the 
garrison, rallied round the Duke of Nevers, /md 
soon amounted to a formidable force ;* ^ind, while the 
French army was hastily recalled from Piedmont, 
the Duke of Guise began his march from the king- 
dom of Naples, and the Scots were instigated to 
attack the English frontier, in order to withdraw 
the British auxiliaries from the camp of Philip. 
At the same time, the army of the Spanish monarch* 
daily decreased ; frequent desertions took place ; 
large bodies decamped, with the plunder they had 
gained ; and even the spirit of the generals was 
damped, and their exertions cooled, by finding that 
the bigoted prince whom they served, at the very 

* I know not on wjiat auth^rity Anquetil fixes the battle of St. 
Quentin on the eighteenth of the month of August. The 
“life of Coligni,” and every respectable authority of the times 
place it on the tenth of that month. 

g 2 
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first overture from the supreme Pontiff, was ready 
to forget the insults and injuries he had received, 
and to enter into a disgraceful pbace in Italy, leaving 
t5be whole power of Prance to be employed against 
the Low Countries. The towns of Ham, Noyon, 
and la Chatelet, were the only fruits of the great 
successes c gained under the walls of St. Quentin, 
and the Palace of the Escurial is all that re- 
mains to Spain, as a memorial of the victory which 
might have raised her to the highest rank amongst 
the powers of Europe. 

In the meanwhile, in Italy, Paul IV., abandoned 
by France, surrounded by enemies, and frustrated 
in his attempts upon the kingdom of Naples, 
treated in the tone of a conqueror with the Duke 
of Alva, and assumed, with the rest of the world, 
the air of a pacificator, as soon as the war which 
he had wantonly kindled, became inconvenient to 
himself. Nor does it seem, that his pretences 
were exposed, or his claims resisted, even by the 
princes, whose best interest it was to shew his 
•conduct in its true light, and to make him bear 
the consequences of his own acts. The Duke of 
Alva, on the part of Philip, met the Cardinals of 
Santafiora and Vitelli at Cavi, and amongst other 
extraordinary concessions, agreed to restore all the 
towns he had taken in the territories of the Church, 
to visit Rome as a penitent, and ask pardon and 
absolution for having dared to invade the ecclesi- 
astical states. Besides these stipulations, it was 
arranged by treaty, that the claims of the Carrafa 
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family to Palliano, and other states belonging to- the 
family of Colonna, should remain in doubt, till de- 
cided upon by the .Venetians, as arbitrators. The 
name of the Duke of Ferfara was altogether 
omitted in the treaty ; but Philip, anxious to detach 
as many partisans as possible, from the cause of 
France, restored the town of Placentia and its rich 
territory, to Octavio Farnese, who had Been robbed 
of it by Charles V. exactly ten years before ; and 
Cosmo di Medicis, taking advantage of Philip’s 
anxiety to terminate a war, which his bigotry taught 
him to look upon as sacrilegious, obtained from 
him the investiture of Sienna, by affecting to nego- 
tiate through the Pope, with Henry II. The only 
concession made by Paul, was the renunciation of 
his offensive league with France; and the terras 
which he obtained, to use the words of Muratori, 
“ were so honorable to his dignity, that many people 
were stupified therewith.” 

With feelings, it would appear, both of contempt 
and surprise, the Duke of Guise left Rome as soon 
as this treaty was concluded ; and, refusing to ta^e 
advantage of an article by winch • it was stipulated, 
that a free course was to be given to his army 
through the Italian states of the Catholic King, he 
sent his infantry by sea, to France, and left his 
cavalry to find their way back by whatever roads 
were open to thetm Thus ended his famous expe- 
dition to the kingdom of Naples, in urging which 
upon Henry, he had listened more to the voice of his 
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own ambition, than to zeal for his sovereign’s 
interests. Disappointed in his hopes, and frustrated 
in his efforts, he returned Jo ( France even in a 
prouder position than that in which he had left it ; 
for the faults and misfortunes of others had so com- 
pletely eclipsed his own, that his failure in Italy 
was no longer remembered, and his triumph at 
Metz was dwelt upon by the hopes and expectations 
of all men. 

Although Henry had shewn energy and acti- 
vity in preparing to resist the enemy after the 
fatal battle of St. Quentin, his conscious weak- 
ness and the terrors which he felt, displayed them- 
selves somewhat too openly in the exuberant joy 
which he exhibited on the arrival of the Duke 
of Guise, and in the honors and rewards which he 
bestowed upon' a man whose recent actions had in 
no degree deserved recompense, or merited confi- 
dence. The Parliament vied with the King in 
testifying respect for the Duke and satisfaction at 
his return ; and the extraordinary step was taken 
of naming him Lieutenant-General of the armies 
of the King, at heme and abroad. The dignity was 
conferred on him by letters-patent, verified by all 
the parliaments in the kingdom ; and we are even 
assured, that the friends and partisans of the house 
of Lorraine carried their intention of profiting by 
the consternation of the moment to such a pitch, as 
to propose that he should be Earned Viceroy.* Such 


* Auvigny, tome x. 
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a suggestion should have shewn to Henry the mad- 
ness of his own course, and the ambition of the 
family which he was raising to such dangerous pre- 
eminence ; nor was there, Indeed, the slightest 
motive or excuse for this prodigality of power. The 
interest, the ambition, the^pride of the Duke of 
Guise, would all have combined to make him exert 
himself to the very utmost in the defence of # the 
kingdom, without rewards and honors which he 
had, as yet, not merited ; and to bestow upon him 
the highest station which a king could give, was, in 
fact, to deprive him of some of those inducements 
which would naturally lead to fresh efforts to serve 
his sovereign, and to advance himself. The result 
of such profusion of bounty will be apparent here- 
after, when it is seen that Guise, .having attained 
the utmost height of lawful power, naturally directed 
his efforts to less legitimate objects. 

For the time, indeed, the Duke strove to prove 
to the people of France, that the authority and the 
dignity he had obtained were not greater than his 
merits ; and he instantly took advantage of the w^ 
with England, to attempt the •recovery of a portion 
of the French territory, which had been lost some 
centuries before and to wipe out a disgrace which 
had seemed indelible. Instead of turning his arms 
to the recapture of St. Quentin, or conducting the 
French forces to repel the enemy from the quarter 
in which the greatest danger had appeared to exist, 
he treated their proximity to Paris as a matter of 
no consequence to the nation, now that he had come 
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to defend the country ; and, affecting to lead the 
troops of France, as the conquerors, rather than the 
conquered, to new and brilliant enterprises, he 
commenced his march in the midst of winter, and, 
after a few well conceived movements to deceive the 
enemy, planned upon tlffe model of those of theJDuke 
of Savoy, he turned suddenly upon Calais, and in- 
vested that* city by land, while a great number of 
French vessels from the coasts of Normandy and 
Britanny cut off the communication with England 
by sea, and, for the time, rendered the blockade 
complete. 

There is much reason to suppose, indeed, that the 
plan of his operations, the idea of attacking Calais in 
the winter, the information which had been obtained 
regarding the defences, and every particular neces- 
sary for his guidance, had been furnished by papers 
from the hand of the Admiral do Coligni, who, as 
governor of Picardy, had long before proposed the 
enterprise to the King.* Guise, however, gained the 
whole credit of the undertaking ; and certainly, no 
light honor was won, after every deduction, by the 
vigor and skill with ‘‘which he pressed the siege, 
from the first of January, 1558, on which he sat 
down before the walls, to the' eighth of the same 
month, when the place surrendered. 

So sudden and unexpected had been the attack, 
that the English governor of the town had neither 
men nor provisions sufficient for its defence. It 
had long been customary to withdraw from Calais 
* Auvigny, tome xiv. 
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during the winter a large part of the garrison, 
trusting to the inundated state of the neighboring 
country for protection 5 but when England took 
part with Philip in the war 'against France, Lcfrd 
Wentworth, the governor, and the King of Spain 
himself, represented strongly to Mary and her coun- 
cil, that the important city, of which England had 
so long retained possession, could offer no adequate 
defence in case of attack, with a feeble garrison of 
five hundred men. But the English Queen and her 
counsellors were deaf to all remonstrances ; and the 
latter aresaid toliave replied with contempt to the ap- 
plication of Lord Wentworth, — that, if Calais were 
attacked during the winter, they would defend it with 
their white rods. The result of this rash confidence 
was the loss of the place, after it'had remained In 
the possession of England during t*wo hundred and 
ten years. The town of Guisnes and the fortress of 
Iiames* fell one after another, with scarcely a stroke 
struck in their defence, and in the course of a ffcw 
days, the English crown, which, at one time, either 
by conquest or inheritance, ruled through neauly 
one half of the French territories, was deprived of 
the last foot of ground which it possessed on the 
continent. The nexT; attempt of Guise was upon the 
town of Thionville, which had long proved itself a 
dangerous enemy to Metz ; hut in this case also the 

* I believe the final betters es are cut off from this word by 
modern writers, but I finest so written by contemporary authors, 
and have retained that orthography, as it serves to distinguish 
this place from Ham in the neighborhood of St. Quentin. 
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project had been conceived, and the plan of the 
attack laid out by another, while he reaped the honor 
and the reward.* Marshal Vielleville, who had sug- 
gested the enterprise,* and who, for the purpose of 
carrying it into execution, had been appointed Lieu- 
tenant-General in Champagne, Lorraine, and the 
duchy of Luxembourg, was on the very eve of com- 
mencing the siege of Thionville, when he received a 
letter from the Duke of Guise, so significant of the 
grasping and ambitious disposition of that prince, 
and so open in the display of the motives which ac- 
tuated him, that I must pause to give a literal 
translation, in order that the reader may clearly 
comprehend the character of a man whose efforts for 
dominion had so great an influence upon France. 
The words, as given in the Memoirs of the Marshal, 
arc as follows : — 

“ Monsieur de Vielleville, Having heard that you 
have a fine enterprise upon your hands, 1 despatch in 
haste Captain la Salle, to beg you not to com- 
mence the execution in any way without my having 
joined you ; for having brought Calais, Guisnes, 
and the county of’Oyb to reason, as Lieutenant- 
General of his Majesty in this kingdom, and in all 
territories obeying him, as well on one side of the 
Alps as the other, I should be very much vexed that 
anything of honor and importance should be exe- 
cuted without my being present, which would indeed 
be derogating from my power, knd rendering it vile 
and useless, as you cannot be ignorant, his Majesty 


* Memoirs de Vielleville. 
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having thus honored me as soon as I entered 
France on my return from my journey to Italy. 
Thus, I pray you,# Monsieur de Vielleville, to wait 
for me, and to undertake nothing farther. Doubt- 
ing, also, that you have sufficient French forces to 
he always master of the foreigners, I bring you four 
hundred men at arms, five hundred light horse, and 
a thousand horse arquebusiers, which* I cauge to 
advance with the longest marches possible, as will 
be told you by Captain la Salle, who saw me on the 
road before he set out. Postponing the rest, and, 
above all, requiring you to wait for me, I will not 
write you a longer letter, but pray God to have you 
in his charge. Your entirely best friend, 

“Francis.” 

The mortification which Vielleville received was 
very great, especially as he had Calculated upon 
taking Thionville by surprise, and then march- 
ing upon Luxembourg ; and perhaps the natural 
feeling of jealousy and impatience which he expe- 
rienced may have induced him in his Memoirs to 
attribute the failure of the first attempt upon the 
town to the obstinacy of thft Duke of Guise and 
Marshal Strozzi, in opposing the plan of attack, 
which his better knowledge of the place suggested. 
On the sixteenth day of the siege, however, as the 
Duke of Guise was leaning on Strozzi’s shoulder, 
the latter received % his death wound, and expired a 
few moments after, blaspheming, in a fearful man- 
ner, and in his last hour expressing the atheistical 
opinions which were not uncommon amongst the 
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Florentines at that period. The course of the 
siege was then changed, the plans of Vielleville 
adopted ; and, on the seventh day after this alte- 
ration, the town capitulated, and the French troops 
entered the place. The delay which had taken 
place in waiting for the Duke of Guise, rendered 
the farther operations of the French army in Lux- 
embourg unfruitful. Arlon indeed was abandoned 
by the inhabitants, who set fire to the town before 
quitting it, and the part which the flames left 
standing was demolished by the enemy. 

A demonstration was then made upon the city 
of Luxembourg, and much time was lost, while the 
Duke of Guise neglected, it would seem, frequent 
calls to the Flemish frontier, where the famous do 
Thcrmes was opposed to an army far superior to 
his own, and in hourly danger of being forced to an 
unequal engagement, or compelled to quit the field 
before the enemy. The first operations of that 
general, indeed, were successful; he took Dunkirk 
by storm, and threatened the town of Nieuport ; but 
soon after, hearing of the advance of Count Egmont, 
he sent messengers to 1 the court begging eagerly for 
support, while he himself commenced bis retreat 
towards the French territories. No aid, however, 
arrived ; the Flemish troops came up with him in the 
neighborhood of Gravelines, and taking up his posi- 
tion between the river Aa and thp sea, with his right 
wing resting on the river, he prepared to encounter 
the attack of Philip’s troops with the vigor and 
determination which are generally inspired by the 
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want of all means of retreat. On this occasion 
a desperate resistance was made by the French 
army, and although the Flemings were greatly 
superior in number, the ba'ttle was by no means 
decided, when several English vessels, accidentally 
hearing the cannonade, entered the mouth of 
the A a, and opened a destructive fire upon the 
right wing of de Thermes. Confusion and disaster 
immediately followed ; the Flemings took advantage 
of the unexpected assistance they had received, and 
the position of the French general was forced at all 
points. The rout was complete, two thousand men 
were killed upon the field of battle, and a great number 
were slaughtered by the peasantry, on whom the 
French had inflicted the basest and most ungenerous 
cruelties during their passage through the country. 
An immense number of officers anfl gentlemen were 
made prisoners by the Flemings, amongst whom was 
de Thermes himself;* and the Duke of Guise has- 
tened towards Picardy to remedy a disaster which 
the general voice of fame declared he might have 
prevented,! had he not been unwilling to see any 
other general lead the French armies successfully, or 
take so important a town as Dunkirk without suffer- 
ing some reverse. 

Satisfied with having monopolized the whole glory 
of the campaign, Guise made no movement of 
importance to retrieve the defeat of Gravelines, 
although the exerticms of Henry soon placed him at 
the head of forty thousand men. The King, indeed, 

* Tinian, lib. xxii. f A u vigny, tome x. 
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joined him not long after he had taken the command ; 
and Philip advanced to the head-quarters of his own 
forces to inspire thern^ with courage and determi- 
nation. But the presence of the monarchs — as might 
naturally be expected from the appearance on the 
scene of action of two men, neither famous for mili- 
tary skill, nor for decision of character — retarded 
rather than accelerated all the operations of their 
generals, and days and weeks were wasted by the 
adverse armies in observing each other, without 
striking a single stroke of any importance. 

In truth, each King was as desirous of peace as 
the other, and each probably divined the views of 
his fellow monarch, but unforeseen circumstances 
hastened the conclusion of the war. 

When contemplating any portion of the world’s his- 
tory it is very difficult for the narrow discrimination 
of human beings to decide with anything like an 
approximation to truth, how much of a given result 
is to be ascribed to the forethought and premedi- 
tated actions of men, how much to that concurrence 
of circumstances which we are inclined to call acci- 
dent, but which, upon a more just and extended view 
of cause and effect, must be attributed to the super- 
intending providence of God. * In the present in- 
stance a thousand small events combined to brin" 
about an object vehemently desired by the people and 
the King of France ; but dreaded^ by the family of 
Guise, who saw therein*the return of a rival and a 
diminution of their power. The pride and arrogance 
of the two brothers, the Duke and the Cardinal, had 
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disgusted every one but their immediate dependants ; 
and amongst others had alienated the personage by 
whose great and ‘unshaken influence they had 
obtained many of the most important steps in their 
course of successful ambition. 

Their presumption was so great that all who dared 
took a pleasure in mortifying them. Not long before, 
the Duke of Vendome, first prince of* the bipod, 
finding the Duke of Guise place himself upon an 
equality with him in a procession, and allege Henry’s 
commands for so doing, had at first retired in indig- 
nation, but after a moment resumed his place, better 
advised, and informed his insolent rival, that if it 
were the King’s pleasure to make his lackey walk 
beside him, he would submit, not to give pain to his 
sovereign. Diana of Poitiers, even while serving 
the views of the Cardinal of Lorraine, lost no op- 
portunity of annoying him, and never deigned to 
call him by any other name than “ Maitre Charles .” 
But the house of Guise had now risen to such* a 
height that its members ventured to spurn the 
person whose hand had aided them to rise. They 
abandoned the Duchess of *Va)entinois, and en- 
deavored to depress her by supporting the party 
of the Queen ; but Diana’s influence was as great 
as ever over the mind of the King, and Henry 
himself had learned that, in his alarm at the 
progress of the Spanish arms, he had entrusted 
too much power to a ‘subject*, for a subject to use 
with moderation. 
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In the meantime Montmorenci reappeared for a 
short period at the court of France on parole ; and, 
if his imprudence and defeat hkd ever shaken the 
King’s confidence in him, he now found that the over- 
hearing temper of the family of Lorraine had wrought 
powerfully in his favor. He returned punctually to 
his prison on the day appointed, satisfied that he had 
gained rather than lost by his absence from the court. 
It was now no longer the support of the King alone 
which he possessed, but that of the only person who 
had ever shared the monarch’s affection in an 
equal degree with himself. An alliance proposed 
between his own family and that of the Duchess of 
Valentinois, in the persons of his son and her grand- 
daughter, offered the means of uniting their interests 
together by an indissoluble bond ; and some contemp- 
tuous expressions, in which the Cardinal of Lorraine 
permitted himself to indulge regarding the mistress 
of the King, enlisted the strong passions of an 
offended woman on the side of Montmorenci, 

So great was the ascendancy which he had now ob- 
tained over the mind of Henry, that the monarch 
condescended to act as 1 the Constable’s spy in his own 
court, to inform him privately of all that took place, 
of the secret proceedings of his enemies against him, 
and of the means of frustrating their views. Joint 
letters, some of which still remain in the Royal 
Library of France, were written t>y the King and the 
Duchess, and signed# 4 Your- old and best friends , 
Diana and Henry,” exhorting him to agree to any 
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ransom which was demanded for his liberation, and 
holding out the assurance that the King’s favors 
would compensate for. the sacrifice whatever might 
be its amount. Not even the marriage of the 
Dauphin Francis, which took place in 1558, with 
Mary Stuart, the niece of the Duke of Guise, had 
any effect in attaching the King more strongly to 
that arrogant family ; and there can bd 1 very little 
doubt that Henry perfectly comprehended the insin- 
cere policy of the Cardinal of Lorraine, who, while 
affecting to treat for peace, in order to gratify the 
King and relieve the country, maintained such a 
tone towards the envoys of Philip, that the attain- 
ment of the object was impossible. In this diffi- 
culty Henry employed Montmorenci and Marshal 
St. Andre, both prisoners in the hands of the 'King 
of Spain, to negotiate the terms of pacification, not- 
withstanding violent opposition on the part of the 
princes of Lorraine. The latter urged the reason- 
able motives which certainly did exist for not en- 
trusting powers of such importance to persons, all 
whose interests biassed them to make too great con- 
cessions ; but they pressed these, considerations in 
so haughty and overbearing a manner as to deprive 
them of all benefit from the justice of their argu- 
ments. Several events occurred to complicate the 
n ^°^ a ^ ons * The death °f Mary of England, the 
accession of Elizabeth, some reverses which attended 
the arms of France i« Pied^pnt, all operated, at 
different periods, to change the ground on which the 
various parties treated $ and innumerable intrigues, 
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too long and insignificant to be noticed in detail, 
protracted the conferences and frequently rendered 
the result uncertain. ' ' 1 
• Permanent causes, however, still operated to bring 
about a peace. If, on the one hand, the Duke of 
Guise, studious alone of his military glory, strongly 
opposed the final termination of hostilities between 
France and Spain, the great general of Philip, on 
the contrary, was naturally anxious for the con- 
clusion of a treaty by which he did not doubt that 
his own territories, so long occupied by France, 
would be immediately restored. Every conside- 
ration rendered Montmorenci and St. Andre eager 
for an event which would give them back to liberty, 
and by relieving the French people, afford such a 
fclairh to gratitude as might wipe out the memory of 
the disaster at St. Quentin. Philip was himself 
desirous of peace. Elizabeth of England was also 
inclined to confer that blessing upon her people, if 
it could be done with honor ; and she soon per- 
ceived that, on account of her attachment to the 
Protestant faith, she could expect but little vigo- 
rous support frotn the bigoted King of Spain, in 
her application for the restitution of Calais. 

The remonstrances of the Guises on the one hand, 
and the political skill of Cardinal Granvelle on the 
other, prevented those extravagant concessions f|pm 
being made on either side, which the weakness or 
interests of some of <*the parties might have induced 
them to grant. But upon the whole it is evident 
that the anxiety of Montmorenci rendered the treaty. 
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which was finally settled at Cateau-Cambresis, less 
advantageous to France than to Spain. Calais, in- 
deed, was left in the'hsfncls of France, nominally, for 
eight years ; but with stipulations which, few coulcl 
doubt, would convey it permanently to the French 
crown ; and thus ended the war with England, for 
the other articles of the treaty between Jlenry and 
Elizabeth are but of little importance. Between 
France and Spain it was agreed that all towns and 
territories, which had been acquired by either party 
since the commencement of the war should be re- 
stored, with the exception of Thoul, Metz and Ver- 
dun, that Henry should evacuate the territories of 
the Duke of Tuscany, should give up Montserrat to 
the Duke of Mantua, and resign the tow ns which he 
had taken in Corsica to the Genoese, abandoning* 
various rights, which he claimed in Naples, Genoa, 
and the Milanese. It w^as stipulated also that Eliza- 
beth, the eldest daughter of the King, whose hand 
had been offered to Don Carlos, the son of the King 
of Spain, should be married to Philip himself, now 
become a widower. Claude, his second daughter,* 
was contracted to the young Duke of Lorraine, but 
the Princess Margaret* his sister, was promised to 
Emanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy, who was to 
receive with her hand, the restitution of all his terri- 
tories, with the exception of the towns of Turin, 
Pignerol, Guiers, Cbivaz, and Villanova, to which 
Henry put forward claims, in right of his grand- 
mother, Louisa of Savoy, which claims were left to be 
decided according to law. All the allies of each of 

h 2 
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the monarchs were included in the act of pacification, 
and the whole of Europe rejoiced, except that part of 
the French people wjiich wa£ attached to the house 
of Guise. 

After a time, however, the whole of France began 
to recover from the intoxication of joy at the return 
of peace, pid to inquire whether the King had not 
bedn deceived, and the country betrayed by those 
who had given up one hundred and eighty-nine 
fortified places in Italy and the Low Countries, in 
return for the restoration of St. Quentin, Ham, and 
le Catelet, and the acquisition of Calais, Thoul, 
Metz, and Verdun. Indignation then succeeded to 
rejoicing, and France looked upon her glory as tar- 
ii i sliced by the concessions she had made. 

Posterity, however, sees the matter in a calmer 
light, and judges that, to France, although some 
farther advantages might have been wrung from 
Philip, the consolidation of her territory, by the 
acquisition of a number of important towns upon 
her immediate frontier, and within the natural 
limits of the kingdom itself, the security of Cham- 
pagne and the districts bordering on the Rhone, and 
the permanent expulsion of the English from the 
French soil, with possession of the important port of 
Calais, did really form a far higher political object, 
than the retention of a number of places scattered 
at wide distances over the face^of Europe, easy to be 
attacked, difficult and expensive to defend, points of 
weakness rather than of strength, seeds of future 
wars, and subjects of constant anxiety and care. 
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The return of Montmorenci to the court was 
hailed with joy by the King and Diana of Poitiers. 
But before I notice the proceedings which took 
place in France for the accomplishment of the tern\g 
agreed upon, it may be necessary to take a review 
of several other events which I have omitted to 
mention in following the course of military operations 
and treating of the external policy of Henry’s reign. 

It happened, unfortunately for the Protestants of 
France, that the leaders of all the great parties into 
which the court divided itself on the monarch’s 
accession, were equally bigoted to the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion. The Cardinal de Tournon, indeed, 
no longer possessed that influence which he had used 
unscrupulously under Francis 1., to repress the 
spirit of innovation, which he had found rapidly 
extending. It is probable also that the house of 
Guise rather employed religion as a pretext, than 
acted upon it as a motive ; nevertheless, as those 
who affect a zeal in any cause, generally display 
greater vehemence in its support, than those who 
really feel that zeal, the Protestants had as little to 
hope from the family of Lorraine, as from Mont- 
morenci, who shewed himself throughout life fanati- 
cally attached to the Roman Church. Persecution 
still continued in its various forms ; edict after edict 
was pronounced by the Parliament, for the suppres- 
sion of heresy, and execution after execution filled 
France with bloodshed and lamentation. Still, day 
by day, the Reformed religion gained proselytes 
in the highest ranks of society ; and while Henry 
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himself .was forcing the Roman Catholic doctrines 
upon many of his unwilling subjects, he was daily, 
in. his quarrels with the Popes# opposing and resist- 
ing the corruption alnd venality of the hierarchy of 
Rome. Though his severity towards his Protestant 
subjects was in no degree diminished, amongst the 
hundred and thirty judges, of which the Parliament 
of Paris w&s composed, there were several supposed 
to be attached to the Lutheran doctrines, many more 
who favored the Piotestants upon the general prin- 
ciple of toleration, and many who could not bring 
themselves to order the execution of laws the most 
sanguinary and tyrannical. By the favor of the 
Parliament, a great number of the Calvinists escaped 
from the hands of their enemies, appealing from the 
ecclesiastical courts to the courts of law, which, 
by a gentle interpretation of the edicts against them, 
left the door open to mercy. 

The Pope, however, remonstrated with the King ; 
the family of Guise endeavored to distinguish itself 
in the cause of persecution ; Diana of Poitiers, who 
profited by the confiscation of heretical property, 
added her voice, , and* the royal consent was given to 
the introduction of an Inquisitor into France. But 
the bishops of the Gallican church did not choose to 
see the right of condemning the Protestants taken 
from their own courts ; and they proposed, in order 
to satisfy their own bigotry and that of the King, 
while they guarded against <the erection of a new 
tribunal, to give the ecclesiastical judges the power 
of deciding in all spiritual cases without appeal, and 
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leaving to the civil courts only, the task of executing 
the sentence which they had pronounced. The Par- 
liament, however, rfobjyunterfered in the true spirit 
of toleration ; and the Advocate-general, Seguiejr, 
pronounced a magnificent oration in presence of 
the King and his council, against the dangerous, 
unjust and tyrannical measures proposed. He stig- 
matized the Inquisition as a tribunal of blood, where 
accusation took the place of proof, where no judi- 
cial form was respected, and where the accused was 
deprived of all natural means of defence ; and, 
addressing the monarch in a bold strain of eloquence, 
he exclaimed, “ Begin, Sire, by giving the nation 
an edict which will not cover your kingdom with 
funeral piles, which will not be blotted by the tears 
or the blood of your subjects/’ He then went? on to 
point out the various evils and dangers with which 
the state was threatened, bringing his argument 
home to those who heard him, by shewing that if such 
innovations took place in established institutions, 
no man would be safe, and the greater his wealth, and 
the higher his station, the more imminent would be 
his peril, when it only required .an inquisitor and 
two witnesses to procure confiscation and death. 
“ With these against you,” he exclaimed, addressing 
the council, •• were you saints, you would be burned 
for heretics.” 

So powerful did this remonstrance prove, that the 
King promised to cause the affair to be examined 
anew, and from that time, 1555, the idea of intro- 
ducing the Inquisition slumbered until 1558, when 
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the frequent intervention of the Parliament in favor 
of the Protestants, induced Henry to publish an 
edict authorizing the establishilient of that odious 
and guilty tribunal. L 

Still the Parliament resisted, and to a certain 
degree, successfully, declining to register the decree 
without considerable modifications. In the end the 
clergy alon6 wore declared subject to the new court, 
which was pronounced independent of the Pope, 
and placed immediately under the inspection of the 
bishops of France. 

But an incident occurred about this time, which 
shewed what a dangerous instrument religious into- 
lerance might prove in the hands of political enmity. 
The famous D’Andelot, who had become colonel- 
general of the French infantry, had made his escape 
after the fall of* St- Quentin, from the hands of the 
enemy, and while his brother the Admiral de Coligni, 
and his uncle the Constable, remained prisoners in 
Flanders, he acted as the head of their party at the 
court of France. D’Andelot, however, as well as 
hjs brother, had embraced the Protestant faith. 
Coligni, content to follow his own religious opinions 
in private, had pursued his course without drawing 
much attention to his want of reverence for the 
Church of Rome. D’Andelot, on the contrary, 
frank, and impetuous, professed openly the con- 
victions that he entertained ; and, in the struggle 
between the houses of Guise &nd Montmorenci, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine took advantage of his impru- 
dence to ruin him with the King. 
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During a short visit which he made in 1558, to 
his estates in Britanny, D’Andelot was accompanied 
by a well known ftotesrtant pastor ; and there is 
every reason to believe he ’endeavored, by this 
minister’s voice, to convert the peasants of his own 
immediate neighborhood. The Cardinal of Lor- 
raine took care that such conduct should not remain 
unknown to Henry. That monarch n%s shocked 
and confounded, for he had been brought up in 
the closest intimacy with the person accused, and 
respected him equally for his military talents, and 
for his general information, which was considerable. 
In order to give him every opportunity of freeing 
himself from the imputation, the King took counsel 
with D’Andelot’s brother, the Cardinal de Chatillon, 
and directed him to send messengers to call his re- 
lation to the court, and to warn him* to he careful of 
his language in reply to the questions which his 
sovereign was bound to ask him. 

D’Andelot, however, was not a character to donv 
his principles ; and appearing at the dinner of the 
King, he not only professed his adherence to the Pro- 
testant faith, but declared that he looked upon that 
which the Papists called the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
as an act of gross impiety. This daring reply irri- 
tated a monarch who was both bigoted and hasty, to 
such a point, that, starting from the table, he seized 
one of the dishes to throw it at the man who thus 
seemed to court his anger* But eventually, like a 
child who cannot bridle his passion, yet dare not 
vent it upon the immediate object thereof, he cast the 
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dish down upon the ground with such violence, that 
it broke, wounding the Dauphin Francis, who had 
risen to interpose.* After*wj,tn^ssing this unkingly 
act of fury, D’Ande'iot retired in haste from the 
royal presence ; but he was immediately arrested by 
the King’s order, and conducted first to Meaux, and 
then to Melun. His office of colonel-general of the 
French infantry was taken from him ; and the nomi- 
nation of his successor was left to the Duke of Guise, 
who immediately bestowed the appointment upon 
Blaise de Montluc, famous for his services in Italy, 
and his gallant defence of Sienna. 

D’Andelot was still in prison when, fortunately 
for himself, the treaty of peace was signed, and his 
uncle, the Constable, returned to France, resuming 
at once all his influence over the mind of the King, 
and strengthening it by the support of the Duchess 
of Valentinois. His first task was to obtain for- 
giveness for his nephew ; and the case was, indeed, 
somewhat pressing, for the court of Rome was ex- 
erting itself to the utmost, to induce Henry to bum 
him for a heretic. D’Andelot firmly refused to re- 
nounce his faith - Henry would not set him free 
without some mark of submission ; and all that the 
exhortations of his uncle, or. the entreaties of his 
wife could obtain from the prisoner, as a concession, 
was to suffer the mass to be performed in his pre- 
sence : an act by which he purchased his liberation, 
but for which he never forgave himself. The offices 
of which he had been deprived, were, step by step, 

* Auvigny. 
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restored, and the Protestant religion appeared to 
have gained a triumph in the successful resistance of 
so distinguished a foi^n to the power of the Roman 
Church. 

Impunity seems to have begotten insolence on the 
part of the Reformers ; and they began to shew 
themselves openly, and not only to hold their schools 
in the open country round Paris, whifch received 
the name of ecoles buissonnieres , but to meet for the 
regulation of their church and for religious worship 
in the capital itself, and to dare the power of the 
law and the indignation of the people to interrupt 
them. Nor was the latter danger at all insignifi- 
cant, for many tumults took place; and in the 
month of August, 1557, a body of the Prostes- 
tants were attacked by the populace as they were 
dispersing from a meeting in the R*ie St. Jacques, 
and many of them were murdered. The ecoles 
buissonnieres had been strictly prohibited by an edict 
in 1552 ; and the proceedings of the innovators 
were certainly, in various points not absolutely 
matters of conscience, contrary to the law of the 
land, and in direct defiance of tho royal authority/ 
Even previous to the liberation of D’Andelot, 
however, great encouragement had been given to the 
Calvinists of Paris by the presence of the King and 
Queen of Navarre, and the Prince and Princess of 
Conde, who had^ been called to the capital to 
witness the marriage of the Dauphin with Mary 
Queen of Scots. Those great personages, together 
with a number of the noblemen and gentlemen who 
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accompanied them, professed, either openly or 
secretly, the Reformed religion, and the assembly 
of such a multitude of Protestqnfc in the metropolis, 
naturally gave confidence to the sect. This confi- 
dence soon degenerated into the most daring im- 
prudence, and unnecessary manifestations of their 
disregard of the law, and contempt for the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

One example of this conduct will suffice. We 
have already stated, that the Parliament itself con- 
tained many Calvinistic members ; but the uni- 
versity of Paris was more deeply imbued than any 
other body in the capital with the principles of 
the Reformation. The students had always asserted 
their right to assemble and amuse themselves in a 
large «open space .near the abbey of St. Germain, in 
the fauxbourg of that name. Here, in former times, 
tournaments, judicial combats, and other chivalrous 
ceremonies and sports had commonly been held ; 
but it had of late become a fashionable promenade 
for the people of the capital, and was especially fre- 
quented by the members of the university. The 
monks of St. Germain, however, had laid claim to 
the property of this meadow in 1547 and 1548, and 
had attempted to exclude the students, proceeding 
to build several houses on part of the ground, which 
the scholars violently attacked and pulled down, 
when some serious tumults took place in conse- 
quence. The Parliament had been called in to 
decide upon the claims of the several parties, and 
the right of the university was established. The 
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meetings of the scholars had continued frequent 
and turbulent, and about this period it became 
customary with theAi to sing in crowds the psalms of 
Clement Marot, which were* strictly prohibited J>y 
the French Church. Numbers of the Calvinists of 
Paris joined these assemblies ; and after the mar- 
riage of the Dauphin, when Paris, as we have said, 
was filled with Protestant gentlemeif from* the 
country, the crowds in the Pre aux clercs assumed a 
menacing aspect, passed through the streets of the 
capital, openly chanting the obnoxious canticles* 
and were joined by bodies of armed men, who ac- 
companied them on the way. 

Cardinal Bertrandi, the chancellor, denounced 
these assemblies as factious and seditious ; but the 
Parliament either neglected or refused to interfere ; 
and political motives, mixing with •religious fanati- 
cism, induced the house of Guise, but more espe- 
cially the Cardinal of Lorraine, to strike a bold 
stroke at the Parliament itself, and thus collaterally 
to depress many of the chief antagonists of the 
party of Lorraine. 

Coligni and D’Andelot, the two of the principal 
supporters of Montmorenci, were, perhaps, even less 
obnoxious to the Ciuises than the Princes of the 
Bourbon family; for although the Duke of Vendome, 
from his wavering and irresolute character, was not so 
dangerous to the leaders of the two great factions, as 
his proximity to the throne and his wife’s inheritance 
might have rendered him ; his brother, the Prince de 
Conde, had shewn that decision of mind and military 
sMHl, with that gallant bearing and brilliant courage 
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which are so well calculated to win the hearts of brave 
and adventurous men, and are so necessary to a leader 
in the strife of party. The triumph of Montmo- 
renci, the termination of a war, which, while it 
lasted, had given the Duke of Guise an ascendancy 
in the councils of the King, the open enmity of Diana 
of Poitiers, and the presence of various foreign 
princes* and' ambassadors in Paris, all wrought upon 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, and led him to risk any 
means, however rash on his own part, and perilous to 
his sovereign, in order to regain the ground which 
had been lost, and to raise his family to the height 
from which they seemed to have been thrust by the 
return of the Constable. 

It was in the midst then of the rejoicings for 
the priace, and the preparations for the nuptials of 
Philip II. and the Duke of Savoy with the two 
daughters of the King of France, that the Cardinal 
of Lorraine seduced Henry into a mean and treach- 
erous act unworthy of a monarch or a gentleman. 
He represented to the King, that the Parliament 
of t Paris almost always found some excuse for 
evading the edicts against the Protestants, and 
suffering those who had been condemned as heretics 
by the ecclesiastical courts, to escape the severity of 
the laws. He shewed, also, that the various courts 
of which the Parliament was composed, were at issue 
amongst themselves regarding the proceedings 
against the Calvinists, that some condemned while 
others absolved, and that there was no uniformity in 
the execution of the statutes. Henry’s mind, ready 
to proceed upon any course of bigotry, was eaiKy 
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inflamed to punish the heretical members of the 
magistracy ; hut he was persuaded to follow a covert 
and deceitful method of detecting the opinions of the 
judges, while apparently encouraging them to free 
discussion. The Cardinal adroitly took advantage 
of the preamble of the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, 
which stated that one of the objects of the two kings 
was to check the progress of heresy, dnd Tbsjtore 
unity to the Christian Church ; and one of his 
speeches to Henry, as reported in the Memoirs of 
Viellcville, is too strongly characteristic of the man 
and his views to be passed over unnoticed. 

“ If it only served, Sire,” he said, “ to make it 
apparent to the King of Spain, that you are firm in 
the faith, and will tolerate nothing whatsoever in your 
kingdom, which can bring any stain.upon your 6xceh 
lent title of ‘Very Christian King,’*you should set 
about it boldly, and with courage; also, for the pur- 
pose of giving to these Spanish princes and lords, who 
have accompanied the Duke of Alva, to solemnize 
and honor the marriage of their King with your 
daughter, a taste of the death of half-a-dozen coun- 
sellors at the least, who shouW be burnt in public, 
for Lutheran heretics as they are, who so spoil the 
sacred body of the Parliament, that if you do not take 
care of it by these means, and that speedily, the whole 
courts will be infected and contaminated, down to 
the door-keepers, tlje attorneys, and the clerks.”* 

* I have translated this # speech as I find it, without attempt- 
ing to supply the want of grammatical connexion which is 
apparent in one part. 
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By such language he encouraged the King to take 
the resolution of visiting the Parliament, on one of 
its especial days of meeting, the 22nd of May, 1559. 
This assembly was called the Mercurial, it having 
been ordained, that on certain Wednesdays through- 
out the year, the principal members of the Parlia- 
ment should meet in the grand chamber, for the 
purp&ce of inquiring into the character and pro- 
ceedings of the body generally and particularly, and 
holding a species of domestic tribunal with the view 
of keeping the courts pure and respectable. 

Vielleville, indeed, boldly opposed the intention 
of the King, and had nearly persuaded him not 
to go j but the Cardinal of Lorraine, Demochares, 
the grand inquisitor, and various other persons, 
•applied themsclycs to alarm the weak monarch on 
the score of conscience ; and, at the time appointed, 
he proceeded to the convent of the Augustins, 
accompanied by the Duke of Guise, the Constable, 
tlie Cardinal of Lorraine, and several of the officers 
of his household, and took his seat with a placable 
and well contented air. He even encouraged the 
various counsellors, who had become alarmed at his 
unexpected arrival, to express their opinions openly 
on the subject which they were discussing, which 
happened to be precisely that in regard to which he 
desired to hear them convict themselves. He assured 
them that having learned the members of the court 
entertained very different views amongst themselves, 
in respect to the manner of dealing with the great 
question of Religion, and executing the late edicts 
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against the Protestants, he came thither for instruc- 
tion on those points, and desired that every one 
would speak freely* before him, and express his 
sentiments without disguise. ’Thus led on to their 
destruction, a number of Protestant counsellors 
displayed their opinions openly, some of them 
even boldly attacking the more intolerant members 
of the King’s council, and censuring th& vidSS k and 
the follies of the court. Others, however, equally 
attached to the doctrines of the Reformation, and 
others tolerant of a faith from which they might 
differ, wisely judged that the unusual placability 
of the King was not natural, and though they spoke 
against persecution, k6pt a guard upon their expres- 
sions, if they did not hide their thoughts. The 
vehement Papists, on the con t vary, announced 
boldly those principles of intolerarfbe and cruelty 
which may be concealed from political motives or 
mitigated by private character, but which are in- 
separable from the religion they professed. • 

The King retired for a moment, and returned 
with his face full of ire. In a short and angry 
speech, he reproached the Parliament for having so 
long kept within its bosom so many heretics as he 
saw before him ; and, after having caused five of the 
principal members of the assembly to be arrested, 
he returned to his palace, declaring with an oath, 
that he would witpess, with his own eyes, before 
six days were over, the burning of Anne Dubourg, 
one of the unhappy men who had not only ventured 
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to speak in defence of the Protestant faith, but had 
openly alluded to the iniquities of the court. 

When the King, a few days^ after, met with his 
cteath from a wound in the eye, the words were re- 
membered which he had used regarding Dubourg ; 
and the superstition of the Protestants, which was 
not very much less in those days than that of the 
Papists, remarked also, that the personage from 
whom he received it, namely, the Count of Mont- 
gomery, was the same captain of his guards into 
whose custody he had committed the prisoners. 

Several other Protestants were arrested, and it 
became apparent to all, that it was the King’s inten- 
tion to make a vigorous effort for the total suppres- 
sion of the Reformed religion. Vielleville assures 
tis that the King regretted what he had done, by the 
time he had reached his palace of the Tournclles ; but 
it is ascertained that the strictest orders were given 
for carrying on the trial of Dubourg and others, with 
all the rapid fierceness of anger and intolerance. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of this hot perse- 
cution, the Protestant clergy, and all the Reformed 
churches of France^ appearing by deputies, held 
a general Synod in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, 
where they drew up the famous Confession of Faith, 
which was thenceforward universally received and 
acted upon, throughout the kingdom. It is a 
curious and important document, consisting of forty 
articles, Calvinistic in all its principles, moderate in 
its expressions, and containing nothing that is 
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contrary to civil order, and due obedience to 
the law.* 

In the midst of their religious labors, the mem- 
bers of the Synod did not forget the situation Sf 
their unhappy brethren who had been arrested by 
order of the King ; and they engaged the ambas- 
sadors, then in Paris, from the various ^Protestant 
princes, to intercede for them with the monat-ch, 
and endeavor to turn away his wrath. A similar 
application had been successfully made some years 
before ; but at that time Henry was himself in need 
of aid from the Reformers of Germany, and listened 
from political motives to their entreaties. Now, how- 
ever, no such inducement existed ; and he rejected 
all petitions in favor of his subjects with rudeness 
and indignation, ordering the proceedings against the 
prisoners to be carried on with the utmost rigor. 

In all barbarous and uncivilized states of society, 
human life and human sufferings are matters of 
small account, and as superstition teaches men to be- 
lieve that the death and misery of his erring crea- 
tures, may be acceptable to their great Creator, it te 
not at all unusual to find in tfie history of the 
middle ages, the fagqt and the stake taking their 
place in festivals and *merry-makings, and the pro- 
cession to execution forming a part of the pageant 
or the triumph. The sacrifices to Juggernaut are 
on his great days »f festival, and this is not the 
only resemblance between the worship of the Indian 
* Aubigne, lib. ii. page 50. 
l 2 
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idol, and the recorded practices of the church of 
Rome. The fiercest persecution of his Protestant 
subjects, which took place during the reign of 
fienry II., was accompanied by the fetes and 
pageants of his daughter’s marriage. 

The Rue^St. Antoine was barricaded, surrounded 
with scaffolds, and laid out with lists for a tourna- 

«*GtV ' 

meAt ; and from the first of June, 1559, to the last 
day of the month, Henry and his principal nobility 
ran courses, at intervals, with various foreign noble- 
men, displaying all that address and skill in military 
exercises for which the French knights were famous. 
On the twenty-second of the month, the marriage of 
the Princess Elizabeth with Philip II., Kingof Spain, 
was celebrated, the Duke of Alva acting as proxy 
for his royal master. The balls and festivals which 
accompanied this ceremony lasted eight days, and the 
whole concluded with another tournament on the 
thirtieth of the month. 

The lists lay between the royal palace of the 
Tournelles, the gardens of the Hotel de St. Paul, 
tmd the open space before the Bastille. From the 
windows on either side looked down upon the gor- 
geous scene the gay ladies of the court of France, 
and from the loop-holes of tlie prison the persecuted 
members of the Parliament might witness the revel- 
lings of their enemies. On the one side, Mary 
Stuart, and Catherine de M'edicis, and Diana of 
Poitiers, and Henriette de la Mark, and the Duchess 
of Guise, with three princes, each destined in his 
turn to be king of France, were assembled to view 
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the sports and the prowess of the reigning monarch 
and his chivalry ; and on the other, Anne Dubourg 
and Louis Faur, witJi their companions in misfortune, 
might behold, from the grated of their prison, tjie 
last public scene and death-wound of him who had 
condemned them to the flames. 

The account of every historian worthy of credit, 
clearly shews that through the minds * of men 

there spread an undefined feeling of apprehension 
regarding the event of the tournament. Never- 
theless, all went prosperously for some time. The 
King opened the field by breaking a lance with 
the famous Emanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy, to 
whom the hand of his sister was about to be given. 
He then ran another course with the Duke of 
Guise, and a third with the Count of Montgomery, 
who is described by Viellcville, as a tall, hardy 
young man. In the latter encounter, however, the 
monarch was somewhat shaken in the saddle, and 
felt annoyed that the last course which he was to 
run, should have been less dexterously accomplished 
than those which went before. Vielleville, who 
was appointed to follow the King, now appeared 
in the lists ; but Henry besought that officer to let 
him break another lance with his young antagonist. 
In vain Vielleville endeavored to dissuade him, 
telling him that he had dreamed, on three succes- 
sive nights, that a^ fatal accident had happened. In 
vain Montgomery entreated his sovereign to excuse 
him, pointing out, that having already finished his 
course, the other assailants would not suffer him to 
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run again. The King insisted, and, unfortunately, 
the young Count obeyed. 

“ We must remark, in the first place,” say the 
Memoirs of an eye-witness, which I shall now 
follow in describing this fatal encounter, “ that 
in all the courses, and as long as they last, the 
trumpets and clarions commonly sound without 
ceasnx|*7 rending one’s head and deafening one’s 
ears. But no sooner had both (the King and 
Montgomery) entered the lists, and commenced 
their career, than the trumpets became quite silent, 
without sounding at all, which made us foresee with 
horror the unfortunate disaster which happened. 
For both having very valiantly run, and broken 
their lances with great dexterity and address, this 
unskilful de Forges* («. e. Montgomery,) did not cast 
away, according'io the ordinary custom, the fragment 
which remained in his hand after the lance was bro- 
ken, but carried it still lowered, and in the course it 
came against the head of the King, struck him right 
on the visor, (which was raised by the blow,) and 
pierced his eye ; which compelled his Majesty to 
seize the neck of his horse, and the animal, having 
the rein loosened, finished his career, at the end of 
which were the grand and first equerry to stop it, 
according to custom, for all the courses which the 
King ran, the two officers did the same on the out- 
side of the lists. ”t c 

* He was the son of the Count de^Lorges. 

+ I have seen a contemporary drawing of this tournament, in 
which Henry and Montgomery are represented as charging each 
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The King’s helmet was immediately taken off, 
and he was carried into the palace, turning his face, 
we are told, towards the Bastille as he went, and 
exclaiming, with a sigh, “fhat he had unjustly 
afflicted the people who were therein.”* The words 
are attributed to him by the Protestant writers ; and 
although religious prejudice is very apt to pervert 
the truth of history, by seizing upon lodse *<*pprte, 
and passing over authentic facts, I see no reason to 
doubt that a monarch, not very tenacious of princi- 
ples, might regret, at a moment when he found him- 
self upon the eve of death, acts of evident injustice 
and tyranny, which he had been induced to commit, 
under the influence of a religion of persecution, by 
the exhortations of men more firm and consistent 
than himself. 

From the moment he received the wound, Henry 
felt that his earthly career was terminated ; and, 
soon after he had been carried to his chamber, from 
which all the court were excluded, he fell into, a 
state of lethargy, accompanied by fever. From this, 
however, he was roused on the fourth day, recovering 
his senses perfectly, but displaying no other symptom 

of convalescence. On the contrary, indeed, it would 

• 

other, with a barrier between, as was very commonly done. The 
account of Vielleville, however, shews that such was not the 
case ; and, indeed, had that precaution been taken, the accident 
could not have happeped, for it was in passing each other, 
carried on by the fire of iheir horses, that the splinter entered 
the King’s eye. 

* Aubigne, lib. ii. page 85. 
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seem that t^e- ’surgeons who attended him had by 
thigi time given up all hope <j>f his restoration to 
health. They had employed all the me'ans which the 
medical science of that day put at their command, 
to remedy the injury he had received ; and} for the 
purpose of ascertaining more exactly the nature of 
his wound, they had recourse during the early part 
Of hJfFhist sickness to an expedient, which must be 
mentioned here as an exemp^ication, not only of the 
manners of the times, but of that disregard of all 
the forms of iaw and justice which then prevailed 
in France. 

Choosing four prisoners, condemned for various 
crimes, they caused them to be decapitated privately 
in the Conciergerie and in the great Chatelet ; and 
the beads being^brought to the palace of the Tour' 
nelles, they forcibly drove the fragment of the broken 
lance into the eye of each corpse, to ascertain in what 
manner the brain of the monarch had been affected. 
But these inhuman researches proved of no avail, and 
it became evident td all that the King was sinking. 
Iji this state the Queen, who had been previously 
excluded, was called t6 his bed-side, and received his 
commands to hasten the marriage of the Duke of 
Savoy with his sister, without regard to his approach- 
ing death. The nuptials were accordingly celebrated 
by torchlight, in the church of St. Paul, on the ninth 
of July, 1559. <. 

The King about this time lost the use of his 
speech ; and the Queen, who had now recovered from 
the first deep grief, which she had undoubtedly felt, 
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sufficiently to give »vay to other passions, slant to 
demand of Diana Poitiers various crown jewels 
which had be&n given to her hy Henry, commahd- 
ing her at the same time to retire from the coui^:. 
The Duchess asked the messenger if the King was 
dead ; but finding that such was not the case, although 
he was not expected to survive the day, she replied 
boldly, “ Then I have not yet a master. my 

enemies know that I do not fear them. When our 
prince is no more, I shall be too full of grief for hi^* 
loss to feel the mortifications they may inflict upon 
me.” 

On the day after the marriage of Margaret of France, 
her brother expired ;* and Francis II. succeeded to 
the throne on the tenth of July, 1559. A great re- 
volution immediately took place at. the court. • The 
party of the Queen-mother, which* had been gra- 
dually rising into importance during the latter 
years of the last reign, was immediately swelled 
by the accession of all who might reasonably hope 
for advancement at her hands. That of Diana of 
Poitiers became extinct ; the faction of the house 
of Guise was elevated in proportion ; and Mont- 

* Anquetil says, that Henry lingered fifteen days, and that 
he remained daring that time in a state of perpetual lethargy. 
It is perfectly certain, from the testimony of every contemporary, 
that the monarch was wounded in the afternoon of the 30th of 
June, and died on the 10th of July. Veilleville, who was with 
him from the first to* the last, assures us, that he perfectly re- 
covered his senses on the fourth day of his illness, and, in a long 
interview with the Queen, gave various directions of importance. 
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morenci, in consequence of thet strict alliance which 
had latterly existed between himself and the Duchess 
of Valentinois, shared her disgrace, although his 
r^nk, wealth, services, talents, and connexions saved 
him from that oblivion and neglect into which the 
King’s mistress was plunged from the moment of 
the monarch’s decease. 

JNjfcmtmoVenci, however, did not give up that autho- 
rity, which he had resumed immediately after his re- 
turn from imprisonment, without a vehement struggle. 
No sooner was it known that the wound of the King 
was mortal than he > espatched messengers to those 
Princes of the bloou, who happened to be absent 
from Paris, beseeching tin n to let . n to the capital 
with all speco, and take the place due to their birth 
in the councils jof the young King. He especially 
addressed himself to Anthony of Bourbon, Duke of 
Vendome, and inn King of Navarre, in right of his 
wife Jeanne d’Albret, and by every means endea- 
vored to impress upon his mind the necessity of speed 
in all his proceedings, if he did not wish to see all 
power and authority usurped bv the bouse of Guise. 

The King of Nav&rre was at the time at Pau ; 
the journey was long, and the utmost activity 
would not have brought him to Paris too soon ; 
but weak and vacillating in all his opinions, he 
hesitated and delayed, proceeded to Vendome in- 
stead of the capital, and there paused to consult, while 
the time for action was lost.* Choosing Vendome 
as their place of meeting, rather than Paris, the 
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Prince de Conde, tht| Prince de la Roche sur Yon, 
Coligni, the Cardinal de Chatillon, the Counts of 
Rochefoucault and Porcian, with D’Andelot, and 
several others, hastened to confer with the King qf 
Navarre. But their council displayed neither union 
nor decision, and private passions were listened to 
rather than the voice of patriotism. Montmorenci, 
in the day of his prosperity, apprehendiftg iPoUpch 
sudden stroke as that which deprived him of his 
sovereign and his friend, had neglected to strengthen 
his party by those means which the Guises never 
overlooked. In concluding the treaty of Cateau- 
Cambresis, he had totally forgotten the interests of 
the Queen of Navarre j the greater part of whose 
hereditary territories had been seized upon by the 
Spanish monarchs ; and this offence was still rank- 
ling in the mind of the Bourbon princes, when the un- 
expected death of Henry called upon them to unite 
with the Constable in opposition to the house of 
Lorraine. . 

The family of Guise had been more politic ; and, 
taking advantage of the error which the Constable 
had committed, they had gained partisans amongst 
the friends and confidants of Anthony of Bourhon, 
who took care to represent to their lord the neglect of 
his interests by Montmorenci in the negotiations for 
peace, as both an insult and an injury. Thus some 
weeks elapsed befoj-e either the King of Navarre or 
the Prince de Conde eould be persuaded to take any 
part in the struggle that was actually going on for 
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authority ; and, before they hacfj decided upon action, 
success had crowned the effects of theinadversaries. 

While the King of Navarre was making his slow 
progress towards Vehdome, and the Bourbon family 
were discussing their plans for the future, various 
events had taken place in Paris and at St. Germain, 
which require distinct notice. The Duke of Guise 
aneptht; Cardinal of Lorraine, all-powerful over the 
mind of the young King, by the influence of his 
beautiful wife, Mary Stuart, applied themselves with 
their usual diligence and skill to weaken and divide 
the party opposed to them, both by diminishing the 
power and authority of its members, and by sowing 
dissensions amongst them. In pursuit of the first 
object they persuaded the Queen-mother to remove 
•Frarfcis II. to the palace of the Louvre, immediately 
after the death of Henry, leaving the Constable 
at the Tournelles to conduct the arrangements of 
the monarch’s funeral; and having gained Catherine 
d« Medicis, perhaps less by their promises of un- 
bounded devotion, than by the power which she saw 
they already possessed over her son, through his 
attachment to their niece, it was determined that 
Montmorenci should be stripped of his important 
office of Grand-master, and banished from the court 
to Chantilly. 

The Constable, well informed of all that was taking 
place, made a vigorous effort to detach Catherine de 
Medicis from the party which she now favored. 
He quitted his task at the Tournelles, and visiting 
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the Queen-mother atjthe Louvre, represented to her 
the dangersof allying herself to the haughty house of 
Lorraine, in opposition to the Princes of the bipod. 
He besought her to hold hcfrself aloof from ajl 
factions ; and, if we may believe his biographers, pre- 
dicted many of the evils which were likely to befal 
France from the ambitious spirit of the Guises. 
But he was rude and unbending in speech ^and 
manner ; his connexion with her rival and her enemy 
was fresh upon the mind of Catherine ; some impru- 
dent words, which he was reported to have uttered 
Concerning herself, had been lately called to her 
mind by his adversaries ; and, after listening to him 
coldly, she sent him back to the Tournelles, little 
satisfied with the interview. 

From the Louvre the court removed to St.* Ger, 
mains ; and when Montmorenci appeared at that 
place before his new sovereign, he received, in 
civil and courteous terms, his dismissal to Chantilly, 
with an intimation that he must resign to the Duke 
of Guise the office of Grand-master, the reversion 
of which had been previously promised to his eldest 
son. To compensate in some degree for this harsh 
act, Francis of Montmorenci was named supernu- 
merary marshal of Fiance, and his father submitted 
to a power which he was incapable of resisting. 
Before he quitted the court, however, he recalled to 
the mind of his sovereign the services which his 
nephews had rendered to the crown, and besought 
him to give them his protection. The young King 
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replied with decent expressions of gratitude ; but 
it Was already determined that the same course 
which had been pursued towards the Constable, 
should be followed ill regard to all his family. 

The Duke of Guise was less successful in his 
endeavors to divide the party opposed to him, 
than to deprive its members of their authority ; for 
although the resentment of the King of Navarre, for 
the neglect which he had experienced from Montmo- 
renci, had been weakly suffered to operate till the 
power of the house of Guise was fixed upon a secure 
basis at the court of France, yet the necessity of union 
soon became so evident to the families of Bourbon 
and Montmorenci, that some old and serious dis- 
putes between D’Andelot and the Prince de la Roche 
^ur Yon, were easily brought to an amicable termi- 
nation ; and a» effort made to produce a rupture 
between Cologni and the Prince de Conde, which I 
shall notice more particularly hereafter, proved 
utterly ineffectual. 

The conference at Vendome, after a proposal to 
take arms and resist the faction of Lorraine in the 
field had been discussed and rejected, terminated in a 
resolution that the King of Navarre should proceed 
to the court, and endeavor bynegotiation to recover 
the aground that had been lost. The Guises, however, 
estimated the weak character of that prince more 
justly than their adversaries ; apd knowing that cold 
qontempt, by sinking himself and his friends in his 
own opinion, was not an unlikely means of shaking 
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his resolutions and pitting an end to his efforts, they 
caused his reception^ at St. Germains to be marked 
by the grossest neglect and inattention. The King 
was taken out to hunt in a different direction frolji 
that in which he was coming ; no apartments were 
prepared for him ; and he was left dependent upon 
the hospitality of Marshal St. Andre for a lodging. 
The effect was such as had been expected ; andswthe 
King of Navarre gladly escaped from his un- 
pleasant position by accepting the task of con- 
veying the Princess Elizabeth to theafrontiers of 
her husband’s dominions : thus once more leaving 
the field open to his adversaries. 

The Prince of Conde, however, remained at the 
court, a much more dangerous adversary of the 
house of Guise than his brother ; .full of courage,, 
genius and warlike ability, though 4-ash and some- 
what intemperate in the conduct of great designs. 
With him were Coligni the resolute, the calm, the 
skilful, and D’Andelot, the bold, the vigorous and 
the active. 

The first effort of the faction of Lorraine, after 
the departure of the King of* Navarre, was, as I 
have before mentioned, to create a jealousy of the 
Prince de Conde in the mind of Coligni. * In the 
course of the royal progress from St. Geitnains*to 
Rheims, for the purpose of solemnizing th| Ki||^g 
coronation, the Dul^e of Guise entertained the court 
at his magnificent mansion of Nanteuil; and ha 
there took occasion to inform the Admiral in secret, 
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that Conde had been using e^ry effort to deprive 
him of the government of Picardy, and had alleged 
that it was improper two such important provinces as 
|*icardy and -the Isle of France should be entrusted 
to one man, however distinguished. 

“ One less cunning would have been taken in,” 
says Aubigne ; but Coligni was too clear-sighted 
notcto .perceive the object of this unnecessary confi- 
dence. Yet, though he was convinced that the tale, 
as far as it regarded the Prince, was false, he read 
therein theadetermiaation of the house of Guise to 
deprive him of Picardy j andj thinking that after 
such an assertion as that which had been made, the 
Duke could not avoid giving command of the pro- 
vince to Conde, if it became vacant immediately, he 
resigned the gqvernment in question without delay. 

The faction, of Lorraine, however, had grown bold 
on thq great augmentation of . power which it had 
gained ; and, overlooking the claims of ‘the second 
Prince of the rojal blood, Guise appointed Brissac 
to the vacant post. The confidence inspired by 
success proves often the most dangerous of all self- 
deceits to great ijien 4 for the fullest gratification of 
ambition only brings us to the edge of a preci- 
pice, where no safety can „ be found but in the 
prudence of every step. Guise, himself, with a 
grjp.tt3JKscope of intellect than his brother, was more 
moderate though less cunning^ but the Cardinal 
pf Lorraine, seeing Montmoronci banished to Chan- 
tilly, the King of Navarre driven from the court, 
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the Queen-mother gjtined to his interests, the young 
Queen his tool, and* the King obedient to his will, 
fancied that his power was founded on an immoveable 
basis, and ventured upon acts*of tyranny of wbioh 
the despotism of Eastern nations has rarely fur- 
nished p. parallel. 

After the ceremony of the coronation the court 
took up its abode at Fontainebleau, and'grd&t Mul- 
titudes flocked thither either to* pay homage to the 
new monarch, to solicit fresh benefits, or to claim 
the payment of their pension# and salaries. On 
the death of Henry, however, the treasury, which 
had been full at his accession, was found empty, 
and the state* many millions in debt. The domain 
of the crown had been alienated, innumerable 
offices hajl been created to satisfy <the cupidity of* 
favorites or to furnish the monarch with means ; 
and not only had all “the posts at the court and the 
kingdom been.filled by the creatures of one or other 
of the great parties, but the reversions had in some 
cases been given and in many had been bought. 

In this lamentable state of public affairs, the first, 
acts of the house of Guise were just and reason- 
able. The necessity of the case required a strong 
remedy, and it was appUed without fear. All grants 
of the domain, except such as had been made for 
a substantial consideration, were annulled. French 
lawyers of a preceding period had gone farther, ' 
and denied the right to«lienate in perpetuity at all. 
All reversionary nominations to offices, for which 
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no equivalent had been given, £were declared void. 
A purer system with regard to ( the appointment of 
magistrates was announced, and economy was intro- 
duced into the roykl household. In almost all 
these acts, another hand is visible than that of the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, who had the chief control of 
the finances ; nor is it improbable that Olivier de 
Le»rilfe, Who, on the disgrace of Diana of Poitiers, 
had resumed the seals in place of her creature 
Bertrandi, contributed by his wise and moderate 
counsels to produce such just and salutary edicts. 

When the Cardinal of Lorraine, however, found 
himself pressed in Fontainebleau by a crowd of 
applicants for the payment of salaries and pensions, 
and a multitude no less eager for the bounties which 
•they (expected to flow from a young and inexperienced 
King, his impatient pride took fire, and with a 
despotic contempt for law and justice, equally harsh 
and foolish, he caused gibbets to be erected in the 
neighborhood of the palace, and published an edict, 
ordering all those who had come to solicit either 
payment or reward, to retire within four and twenty 
hours, on pain of being hung. 

The indignation throughout France was universal: 
the persons to whom the injury was offered were 
in general old and faithful servants of the crown, 
who had some claim to the rewards they sought ; 
but the disgust and apprehensipn which such con- 
duct occasioned, were not confined to the mere ap- 
plicants who had been driven ignominiously from the 
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face of the King. Eilerv one who had the good of his 
country at heart, evclry one who valued his own civil 
liberty, every one who respectecj the law, foresaw, in 
the furious rashness of the Cardinal of LorrainJ, 
either future troubles and commotions in the land, or 
the losstof all security for life and property, and the 
destruction of the best institutions of the state. 

The chiefs of the party opposed to the Guises 
did not fail to take advantage of this proceeding 
to represent to the country that such a despotic use 
of power was intolerable, and that those who had 
thus abused the authority of the King, must be 
speedily removed from his councils, if necessary, by 
force of arms. They felt, however, that they 
required some great bond of union in their faction, 
for the purpose of compensating thfe want of that 
authority of which the Guises were actually in pos- 
session ; and none suggested itself but that of the 
Reformed religion, which many of them professed 
and others favored. In choosing this, as their pre- 
text, a great mistake was committed, for a principle 
equally strong was ready to be arrayed against them,* 
in the intolerant spirit of Roman superstition. They 
thus lost the support of several of the most influential 
families in the realm, afcd of the great body of the 
people, w T ho were not prepared to abandon the faith 
of their fathers, or to fight in support of a religion 
which they deemed *heretical. Had they avowed 
alone the object of freeing the country from the 
rule of men who had grossly abused their power, 
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and of delivering the King jtom the pernicious 
influence of those who had misused his confidence, 
and brought his name into contempt, — professing 
ev»ery respect for the tenets of the majority of the 
nation, and shewing no design of religious innovation, 
— they might have secured, upon a firm and per- 
manent basis, the toleration of their own faith and, 
at tfre s&me*'time, commanded the zealous assistance 
of the innumerable great houses who hated, or 
dreaded, or were envious of the family of Lorraine. 

One cannot expect, however, in times of strong 
religious controversy that men will resist the in- 
fluence of the sectarian spirit, or display that calm 
and politic moderation which is the only sure means 
of attaining an end in view. Circumstances also 
took place in the commencement of the reign of 
Francis II., which naturally directed Conde, Coligni, 
and their companions, to put forward the claim of 
liberty of conscience, as the great rallying cry of 
their party. The intemperate use of power was 
displayed by the Guises in no particular more 
strongly than in the persecution of the Protestants. 
Vague and absurd tumors were spread through 
Paris, accusing the Reformed teachers, not only 
of gross indecencies, but of wild follies. They 
were said to hold meetings by night, in which a pig 
was slaughtered instead of the paschal lamb, and in 
which, after a number of sacrilegious ceremonies, 
the candles were put out, and scenes of gross de- 
bauchery and licentiousness ensued, only to be 
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paralleled amongst !the falsehoods spread by the 
Roman Catholics against the Jews. Several edicts 
were published in the month of September, inciting 
people by offers of reward to denounce the meetings 
of the heretics ; and of course witnesses were speedily 
found tp bear testimony to gross and horrible pro- 
ceedings. Two of these men were highly honored 
by Demochares the inquisitor, and macle a recital 
before the Queen-mother of all they pretended to 
have seen. 

, The King’s council, full of horror and indignation, 
which — as no man but the lowest and most ignorant 
can be supposed to have given credit to such tales — 
we may well believe to have been affected, handed 
them over to the chancellor, with directions to pro- 
ceed upon their information. If happened, un- 
fortunately for their purpose, however, that the 
chancellor was an honest man. A full and fair in- 
vestigation was made ; the witnesses were convicted 
of perjury ; their story was proved to be the inven- 
tion of a Roman Catholic priest; and the judges 
proposed to inflict upon them impartially the punish- 
ment awarded by the law to such" crimes ; but the 
Cardinal of Lorraine stepped in, and delivered them 
from the arm of justice.* Nay, more, the house of 
an advocate whom they had accused was pillaged 
and rased to the ground by the people, acting under 
an edict of the couRt.f 

A number of other houses belonging to some of the 
first families in the realm were also attacked and 
* Aubigne, book 2, chap. xiii. f Belleforest. 
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destroyed, and the whole was bijought to a climax by 
the tragic end of Anne Dubouijg. His arrest in the 
midst of the court of Parliament, by the order of 
IJenry II., I have already noticed; but it is probable 
that the princes of Lorraine would not have carried 
to its consummation the rash purpose of the deceased 
king, had not an event occurred, which, being 
attributed 'to the Protestants, whether justly or 
unjustly has never been clearly proved, exasperated 
the minds of the Roman Catholic party, and called 
for an act of vengeance. That event was the mur- 
der of one of the judges, named Anthony M inart, 
who, as he was returning on his mule between five 
and six o’clock in the evening, was killed by a pistol 
shot from an unknown hand. 

• A -number of gentlemen were arrested and thrown 
into prison on suspicion, for which not the slightest 
foundation could be alleged ; and a writer, who is 
not to be charged in any degree with favoring the 
Protestants, admits clearly that the course of law' 
was perverted for the purpose of fixing the crime 
upon some of the prisoners. All inquiry, however, 
proved unsuccessful, although suspicion continued to 
pulsue an officer of the .name of Stuart, who after- 
wards distinguished himself -in the civil wars ; and 
the Roman Catholics still insisted that the blow 
came from the Protestants, on account of the active 
part which Minart was taking in the prosecution of 
Dubourg. •- 

In the trial of the latter, the principles, of justice 
and the ordinary course of proceeding were impu- 
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dently violated ; and! M inart undoubtedly had shewn 
the spirit of a partis an rather than the integrity of a 
judge ; but his death, far from proving beneficial to 
Dubourg, only hastened his execution. Anne D«- 
hourg, counsellor in parliament, and also invested 
with eciclesiastical immunities, was a man of science 
and distinction, whose ancestors had filled some of 
the highest offices in the state. He himself Tras Cele- 
brated for his legal knowledge, and had been a pro- 
fessor of the canon law at Orleans, where his lectures 
gained him a high reputation. His moral integrity 
and honor were unquestioned, and at the early age 
of thirty-six he had been elevated to the magistracy, 
and took his seat in the Parliament of Paris, respected 
and esteemed by all. Before he had completed his 
thirty-eighth year, his abhorrence Of the corruption^ 
of Rome, and his attachment to a p*urer faith, con- 
signed him to the Bastille ; and, — after being most 
ably defended by hi^ advocate, Marillac, after seeing 
all the privileges of the parliament violated in his per- 
son, the authority of the sovereign prostituted to the 
basest uses, and the security promised by the law to 
all disregarded, — he found tBat ilothing could save 
him from death but falsehood to his religious prin- 
ciples. His own advocate imposed upon him silence, 
and then, in a most eloquent speech, endeavored to 
soften the expressions the prisoner had made use of, 
and to explain away the difference between his tenets 
and those of his judges. By this conduct his life was 
secured ; but Dubourg, refusing to owe existence to 
apostacy, proclaimed aloud, in clear and indubitable 
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terms, his adherence to the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation, and was murdered in due form at the Place 
de Greve, Maintaining to the last the same firmness 
and composure which he had displayed throughout 
the whole course of persecution he had endured. * 

It was about this time that the Prince defConde, 
personally offended with the Duke of Guise, whc 
hacF< excluded him from the government of Picardy- 
which he had reason to expect upon the resignation 
of Coligni, attached to the Reformed religion, 
though its effects upon his morals are said to have 
been small, and seeing that it was the determination 
of the house of Lorraine to exclude the Princes oi 
the blood from all offices of power, authority, or emo- 
lument, called together at his chateau of la Ferte 
hll ttie chiefs of the party opposed to the house ol 
Lorraine ; and* a conference was there held which 
terminated in much more important measures than 
that which had taken place at Vendome. The 
indecision of the King of Navarre was no longer 
present to disturb their councils, and the resolution 
of taking arms for the removal of the Guises from 
authority was adapted without a dissenting voice. 
JS^me difficulty might have arjscu from the position 
of the Cardinal de Chatillori, had not that noble- 
man, though at this time he adhered to the Roman 

* He was executed upon the twenty-third of Decembei 
according to Belleforest, on the twenty-second according tc 
Anquetil, who is contradicted also by Bru&lurt and all contem- 
porary authorities. It may be necessary to observe that Bru&lurt 
declares that Dubourg made a renunciation of bis faith, whici: 
however is proved by other contemporaries to be false. 
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Catholic faith, been sincerely attached to his bro- 
thers Coligni and If’ Andelot ; and his countenance 
was of the greatest assistance to theii*’ faction, as 
the cooperation of a prince of *the Church of Rome 
afforded a link between the Protestants and 4be 
Romani Catholic opponents of the House of Guise, 
which might otherwise have been difficult to obtain. 
Very different in character and manners from* his 
two brothers, the Cardinal de Chatillon was never- 
theless well qualified for taking that share in the 
operations of a great party, to which neither they 
nor Conde were competent. Calm, stern, deter- 
mined, taciturn, Coligni, though fit to give energy 
to negotiations as well as to military operations, 
was not equal to conduct with diplomatic skill the 
finer threads of political intrigue. £)’ Andelot,* mom 
frank and unreserved, was too uncompromising and 
open to deal with subtle enemies. The rash impe- 
tuosity of Gonde also rendered him unfit for the 
slow and careful proceedings of the cabinet, though 
his daring courage and military skill made him a 
powerful leader in the field. The Cardinal de Ch^- 
tillon, however, supplied the* supple, shrewd, and 
discriminating qualities which the others wanted* 

**' it 0 k 

Insinuating, courtly, and soft in manner^ he was in 
reality as reseryed as his brother Coligni, without 
appearing to be so ; and in all the transaction's which 
followed he proved «hknsel£ as skilful in negotiation 
as the other members*of his family were in war. 

An appeal to force, then, was determined on in 
the conference at la Ferte ; but in order to quiet all 
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consciences, the opinion of various jurisconsults was 
demanded, as to whether it wai, lawful to take arms 
for the purpose of freeing the King and state from 
tjieir thraldom to fhe house of Lorraine.* It is 
probable that the question was not put to any one 
whose judgment was not already formed, gmd the 
result was, of course, the justification by anticipa- 
tion of the design which was meditated. 

It was shewn distinctly that nearly two millions of 
Protestants existed in France; that a great number of 
these were men ready and able to bear arms ; their 
willingness to resist the power that oppressed them 
was not to be doubted ; and the only difficulty was, 
how to assign them a point of union, to give them 
a leader capable of conducting them, and to direct 
• their 1 efforts to the object in view simultaneously and 
upon a general plan, without disclosing the conspi- 
racy to the keen eyes of the house of Lorraine, which 
were watching all the movements of its enemies. 

“ Any remarkable proceedings upon the part of 
Conde, Coligni, or D’Andelot, would necessarily 
have attracted attention ; and although it was deter- 
mined that the Prince was to put himself at the head 
of the forces raised at the moment of executing the 
design, it was absolutely necessary to keep him in 
the back ground till that moment arrived. Under 
these circumstances, a gentleman of the name of la 

Renaudie.f of a good family of the south of France, 

< 

* Auvigny, Yie de Coligni. 

f He is called by Bruslurt, La Rainie, and apparently is tlie 
same person named by La Planche, Raunay. 
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was chosen as the temporary chief of the party, 
and the more apparent actor under the direction 
of the greater men who remained concealed. He 
was an unscrupulous, determined, active, energetie, 
politic, unprincipled personage. His enemies ac- 
cused tym of having committed forgery and various 
other crimes, and it is certain that, more probably 
from necessity than inclination, he had tfsif&d Swit- 
zerland and several foreign countries, and that he 
had there made acquaintance with a multitude of 
Protestants, whose opinions had driven them from 
the soil of France.* This man readily undertook 
the great task allotted to him ; and having been fur- 
nished with an outline of the plan of operations, 
which was drawn up with the greatest skill, caution, 
and forethought, he proceeded to make all the pre-’ 
liminary arrangements with a degrefi of ability and 
determination which might have elevated him to 
high station, had his principles, through life, proved 
equal to his talents. 

Entering into immediate communication with va- 
rious Protestants in Fraqce, and even, it is supposed, 
holding correspondence with *tho* ministers of the 
Queen of England, la Renaudie carried on his in- 
trigues abroad and at home, while Coligni and 
D’Andelot, though standing at a distance from his 
operations, aided him in his efforts to rouse the 
Calvinists, by their influence over many of the prin- 
cipal families in the* realm. f Immense numbers 
were sounded ; many were vaguely engaged to some 
* Henault. + Auvigny. 
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great enterprise, they knew not what; and, while 
the secret instigations which they received pointed 
to undefined attempts, which could not compromise 
the conspirators, even if the language used were re- 
peated, anonymous books and pamphlets were pub- 
lished, which gave point to the suggestions', and at 
once taught the inferior members of the party what 
was th(Tob}ect at which they were to aim, and at the 
same time lulled the faction of Lorraine by an appear- 
ance of that open hostility which is seldom connected 
with secret proceedings of any great magnitude. 

One of the most remarkable of these, we find, 
was a work entitled “ Defence against Tyrants,” in 
which all the questions connected with armed resis- 
tance to abused authority were fully treated. Sa- 
tires,' libels, pasquinades, joined in with the whole 
artillery of ridicule to render the family of Guise 
despicable as well as odious in the eyes of the people; 
and even the royal order of St. Michael, previously 
consisting of thirty-six knights, became an object of 
derision, because the Duke of Guise had introduced 
into it eighteen new members, not all of the very 
highest merit. The" order received the name of 
“The Collar for all brutes,” and lost for ever its 
respectability as a mark of distinction. 

As the schemes of the conspirators grew to maturity, 
a great meeting was called in Britanny by la Renaudie. 
The parliament of that province was to assemble at 
Nantes ; and several fetes dnd ceremonies, to be 
celebrated at the same time, afforded a plausible 
excuse for the gathering which took place in the 
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beginning of *the year 1560. Deputies from the 
Protestants and malcontents of various districts in 
France, assembled at the place named, and la Re- 
naudie, having come forward to'explain the cause of 
their meeting, in a speech full of talent and subtlety, 
convinced all his hearers, not only of the lawfulness, 
but of the absolute necessity of the design he laid 
before them. He assured them of his Joyalty and 
attachment to the young King, with the most solemn 
asseverations ; he persuaded them that he sought 
the interest of the monarch himself, whose autho- 
rity, if not his life, he told them was in danger 
from the ambition of the house of Guise, and not 
any factious object ; and he not only gave them 
to understand that the Prince de Conde was ready 
to put himself at their head as soon, as the moment, 
for action arrived, but also that the , Queen-mother 
and many of the principal personages of the court 
secretly favored their views.* The plan he proposed 
was to the following effect, that a body of gentlemen 
unarmed should present a petition to the King for 

* Anquetil, zealous for the -Catholic faith, makes the following; 
perverted statement regarding the meStingtit Nantes, ingeniously- 
putting forward a minor fact as his principal assertion, while all 
the important accessories ate false. “ No one displayed either 
surprise or discouragement, when they found that the object was 
to attack in a state of peace, and in a kingdom without troubles 
and without factions, almost in the arms of the king, ministers 
clothed with his authority.” This gentleman must have had a 
strange notion of a kingdom* without troubles and without factions, 
when they were fighting daily in the streets of Paris, and one 
party levelling the houses of the other to the ground. 
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the removal of the evils of which they complained, 
and upon that being refused, which he doubted not 
would be the case, that they should seize the person 
o£ the Duke of Guise, his brothers, and their prin- 
cipal supporters, and place the Prince de Conde at 
the head of affairs till the King was old enough to 
act for himself. An oath was willingly and imme- 
diately taken by the whole assembly to carry out 
this scheme to the utmost of their ability, and sixteen 
persons were chosen to superintend secret levies of 
troops in the various provinces of France.* 

In the meantime the court was at Blois, enjoying 
the fine air on the banks of the Loire, and spending 
its days in fetes and amusements. The Duke of 
Guise and his brother, confident in their great power, 
little suspected the storm that was gathering around 
them, but thundered decree after decree against the 
Protestants,! and treated the high nobijity of the 
realm with contempt. A vague rumor at length 
reached them of some conspiracy against their power 
being on foot ; and they removed the King to Amboise, 
as a place more capable of defence. No preparations, 
however, were made for resistance ; and as the troops 
which were daily advancing from all parts of France 
towards the centre of the kingdom, when once 
assembled would have far outnumbered any force 
that could be brought against them, the fate of the 
family of Lorraine trembled in the balance, till the 
imprudence of la Renaudie placed his secret in their 
* Aubign6. 

t Several of these are to be found in the journal of Bruslurt. 
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power, and called them into immediate activity. In 
answer to some questions, addressed to him by an 
advocate of Paris named Avenelles, in whose house 
he lodged, he acknowledged this existence of a con- 
spiracy, and detailed some of the particulars. This 
man wa| one of his old and intimate friends, and, 
apparently, not very favorable to the court, but of 
a weak and timid nature. He was seized.with terror 
at the great enterprise which his guest disclosed ; 
and he immediately revealed the facts to one of the 
masters of requests, named Marmagne, a creature 
of the Cardinal of Lorraine. Marmagne in turn 
despatched him to the Duke of Guise; and in an 
instant the security of the court was at an end, and 
all was bustle-and confusion. As the very first step, 
the informer was thrown into prison ; but he could, 
give little information in regard to the intentions of 
the conspirators ; and the proceedings of the Duke 
of Guise and his brother display a degree of haste 
and consternation, which accorded but little with 
their reputation for firmness and presence of mind. 
Robert„Stuart, and other prisoners, who had been 
confined in the prisop o^VincennQS on mere suspi- . 
cion, were sent for without loss of time ; but nothing 
could be discovered from them, as they .were appa- 
rently ignorant of the whole affair. 

The King’s council, whether actuated by doubts, 
or hoping that in tbye moment of terror the presence 
of the Princes of the blood and of the great house 
of Chatillon, might wring from the King and the 
family of Guise, those concessions which the security 
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of the state and the constitution of the French 
monarchy demanded, despatched messengers for the 
Prince de Conde, D’Andelot, and the Admiral de 
Coligni ;* and the Queen -mother, disgusted with 
tlie assumption of the house of Lorraine, which had 
excluded her from all share in the government, f pre- 
pared to support any moderate proposal which might 
be made by f £he opponents of the Guises. The Chan- 
cellor Olivier also, too upright to see the laws of his 
country trampled under foot without resistance, was 
anxious to take advantage of the opportunity of re- 
ducing the inordinate power of those who had not 
ceased to misuse the authority which had been in- 
trusted to them ; so that a formidable party, in oppo- 
sition to the house of Lorraine, was seen gathered 
together within the walls of Amboise itself. 

In presence qf the principal persons of the court, 
Coligni boldly attacked the acts of the government, 
and demanded, as the only means of restoring tran- 
quillity, that an edict, modifying or suspending the 
punishments pronounced against the Protestants, 
should be immediately promulgated. The Chan- 
cellor and the greater par*t of the council joined 
strenuously in his views ; and a decree was obtained 
which, though not quite so comprehensive as he 
desiredj might have put an end to the insurrection, 
if la Renaudie find a number of the conspirators 
had not been already in arms. 

While all these events wej-e taking place, the 
brothers of Lorraine had recovered from their sur- 

f Veilleville, book viii. chap. iii. 


* Aubign6. 
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prise, and were now adopting energetic measures 
for defence. Nor A'as any time to be lost, for the 
discovery of the conspiracy had changed nothing of 
the plans of la Renaudie, except as to the time and 
place of rendezvous. The first was altered from 
the fifteenth to the sixteenth of March, and the 
latter was fixed in the neighborhood of Amboise 
instead of Blois. But by this time, the tDulje of 
Guise had obtained further information from one 
of the inferior conspirators, named Liniesres ; and, 
collecting what troops he could at Amboise, he sent 
orders to the King’s lieutenants in all the pro- 
vinces to disperse the various bands of armed men 
which were traversing the country. 

It is evident, from the accounts of Vielleville and 
de Serres, not only that, throughout the whole of 
these transactions, the King was a ’mere cipher in 
the hands of the Duke of Guise and his brother, 
but that his will was opposed by them, and that the 
desire which he himself expressed that they woiild 
quit Amboise, and leave him to see whether the 
animosity of his people^jvas excited against himself, 
or against them, received not ’the slightest attention 
from the proud men whom he had raised to such 
excessive power. 

The rapid approach of the rebels, however, the 
numerous troops which were reported to be in arms 
in various parts of the kingdom, and the appearance 
of la Renaudie with *a large body of horse and foot 
near Noise, at the distance of about a league and a 
half from Amboise, caused no little consternation in 
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the court ; and the object which the insurgents had 
in view met with many to approve, even within the 
walls of the castle. “ Their end was merely,” says 
Vielleville, “ to seize upon the two brothers, to give 
freedom to the King, whom they kept in their hands 
as if by force and violence, and to re-establish the 
ancient laws, customs, and statutes of France, with- 
out in any Way affecting the person of his majesty.” 

In this conjuncture, it was proposed to send 
M. de Vielleville to la Renaudie and his com- 
panions, for the purpose of exhorting them to lay 
down their arms, and present themselves respect- 
fully before the King, in order to express their 
grievances. He was charged to assure them that 
those grievances should be immediately redressed ; 
and to* promise them, on the monarch’s royal word, 
pardon and safety. Vielleville, however, “ knowing 
the felony of the two brothers,” to use the words of 
his Memoirs, “excused himself from this bloody 
commission.” 

The Duke of Nemours, less suspicious, under- 
took the task ; and, while thg Duke of Guise adopted 
measures to defend the town both against any attack 
from without, and against the efforts of a number 
of conspirators who, we are told, had made their 
way into the place in the train of the Prince de 
Conde, that Prince proceeded to Noise with a hun- 
dred horse, and was permitted by Monsieur de 
Castelnau, who had taken command of the forces 
there collected, during the temporary absence of 
la Renaudie, to enter the castle with ten compa- 
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nions, in order to confer peaceably with the prin- 
cipal insurgents. ' He there not only promised 
in the name of the King all % that Vielleville had 
been instructed to offer, but he signed a paper 
embodying the engagement, and in the King's name 
swore fo observe it. On this assurance, Castelnau, 
and fourteen of his companions accompanied him 
peaceably to Amboise ; but the instant’they arrived 
in that place, they were thrown into prison, and put 
to the torture, notwithstanding the vehement re- 
monstrances of the Duke of Nemours, “ who fell 
into marvellous anger and despair, ’’says Vielleville,* 
“ on account of the great injury done to his honor.” 
In vain that Prince used the mediation of Mary 
Stuart, of the Duchess of Guise, and of other high 
ladies of the court, in order to obtain the deliver- 
ance of the prisoners. The only reply he received 
was, that a king was no way bound to keep his 
word with his rebellious subjects ; and knowing the 
danger of suffering such prayers and remonstrances 
to reach the monarch’s ears, the Guises caused a 
proclamation to be made* forbidding any one farther 
to importune his majesty on pain* of incurring his 
indignation. 

In the meantime, the different troops of insur- 
gents were met, dispersed, captured, and slain ; 
and although la Renaudie exerted himself with 

* I venture to use the words “ says Vielleville/’ in this and 
other passages, because it is well known that Caloix, the Marshalls 
secretary, who compiled his Memoirs, wrote from information 
received direct from Vielleville himself, and often used that 
nobleman’s own expressions. 

L <2 
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vigor, diligence, and courage, to gather together a 
sufficient number of men in any* one spot, to make 
head against the forces of the Guises, all his efforts 
proved unsuccessful. Being himself at length over- 
taken with few companions, by one of his own rela- 
tions, a young officer attached to the court, he died 
defending himself valiantly, having killed his cousin 
with his own hand. 

The unfortunate wretches who were made pri- 
soners, and carried to Amboise, suffered a more 
terrible fate, many of them being tortured before 
they were put to death ; and although the Chancellor 
Olivier, repenting of the part he himself had taken, 
obtained from the King an amnesty, in despite of 
all the efforts of the family of Guise, for such of 
the insurgents as* laid down their arms and returned 
quietly to their homes, the tyrants of Lorraine soon 
found a pretext for revoking this act of mercy; 
and for several days the massacres continued in the 
roads and fields of France. 

Castelnau and his fourteen companions were tried 
in Amboise, after the tortcre, and were executed 
on the evidence of the confessions which had been 
wrung from them. Some were broken on the wheel, 
some suffered on the block, some were hung from 
the windows of the castle, all crying shame upon the 
treachery of the Duke of Nemours. The Lord of 
Castelnau, himself, who was one of the last to suffer, 
proclaimed the Duke on the scaffold, a traitor un- 
worthy of the name of Prince; and dipping his hands 
in the warm blood of one of his companions just 
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slain, he raised them all bloody to Heaven, calling 
to God for vengeance on his base betrayers.* 

This terrible scene produced such an effect upon 
the mind of the Chancellor Olivier that he sickened, 
fell into a deep melancholy, and sighing and mur- 
muring continually, took to his bed. The Cardinal 
of Lorraine visited him in his chamber, but Olivier 
turned his face to the wall, and would holfl noncom- 
munication with him, till discovering by the sound 
of his retreating steps that he was retiring, he cried, 
“ Ah cursed Cardinal, thou damnest thyself, and 
makest us condemn ourselves likewise two days 
after which he died. 

Triumphant over the insurgents, the family of 
Guise took advantage of the occurrence to raise 
themselves and depress their enerhies. The Duke 
obtained a new commission as Lieutenant-General 
of the kingdom, and he prepared to attack Conde 
upon some accusations which the torture had wrung 
from the unfortunate prisoners. But Conde, with 
his fiery courage, met him in a way that he did not 
expect, and rising in the council, complained of the 

* I have never read any work in which the truths of History 
are so much perverted as '•the facts of the conspiracy of Amboise 
are by Monsieur Anquetil. I have principally taken my account 
from the Memoirs of Vielleville who was present, comparing that 
work with the short account given by Castelnau Mauvissierre. 
It is but right, howevea, to inform the reader that, in regard to all 
the details, almost every sontemporary historian contradicts the 
others. The statements respecting the Duke of Nemours, how- 
ever, as given above, are placed beyond doubt by the coincidence 
of Castelnau and the Memoirs of Vielleville. 
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suspicions circulated against him, denied in guarded 
terms that he had instigated any person to revolt 
against the authority of the King, and ended by de- 
claring that if any one brought the charge openly, 
he was ready to lay aside the privileges of his rank 
as Prince of the blood, and defy his accuser to 
single combat. Guise knew that the words of Conde 
were, addressed to him, and with cunning policy 
replied, that if the Prince were driven to such a 
course, he entreated that he might be chosen as his 
second. 

To Montmorenci was entrusted the task of an- 
nouncing to the Parliament the conspiracy of Am- 
boise and its results ; a dangerous commission, for 
every word required to be weighed, when, on the one 
hand, there was the risk of drawing down upon his 
own head the indignation of the King, and on the 
other, that of condemning by his own voice his 
friends and partisans. But the Constable extricated 
himself from the difficulty with great skill. He 
said as little as possible, detailed the facts simply 
without entering into minor particulars, censured the 
conspirators in mfld and somewhat doubtful terms, 
but added nothing in defence qf their adversaries. 

Thus terminated the conspiracy of Amboise ; but 
other events sprang from that conspiracy which I 
shall have to mention hereafter. I will now, how- 
ever, turn to the main subject ‘of this history, as 
in the transactions which immediately followed, we 
find the first mention of that great Prince, some 
account of whose life I propose to write. 
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BOOK I. 

Henry IV., King of France, was the third son 
of Anthony of Bourbon, duke of Vendomo, and 
Jeanne d’Albret, princess of Navarre. Anthony 
of Bourbon was descended in a direct line from 
Robert of Clermont, fifth son of St. Louis.* The 
name of Bourbon was adopted by the Count of 
Clermont on his marriage with Beatrice, heiress 
of John of Burgundy, baron of Bourbon ; but 
the arms of France were still retained by him 
and his descendants. The county of Vendome 
entered into the family by the marriage of John of 
Bourbon, count of la Marche, with Catherine, 
sister of Bouchard, count of Vendome, who died 
childless. That county* at a later period, was raised 
to the rank of a duchy by Fi'hncis I., in favor 
of Charles, the father of Anthony, when his cousin, 
the famous Constable de Bourbon, enjoyed the highest 
favor of the monarch. By his marriage with Frances 
of Alen§on, widow of the first Duke of Longuewille, 
Charles, duke of Vendome, had seven sons* of whom 
Anthony, who succeeded him, was the second, Louis, 

* Some persons state Robert of Clermont to have been the 
sixth son of St. Louis. — See Moreri, article Bourbon. 
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the eldest, dying before hi8 father. Francis, the 
third son, who early displayed great military abili- 
ties, and gained the battle of Cerisoles, was killed 
iq^ 1546 by a trunk cast out of the window of a 
house in La Rocheguyon. The fatal event was 
attributed to accident, but strong suspicions were 
entertained, which pointed at the private enmity 
which existed between the gallant Prince and Cor- 
nelius Bentivoglio, and more remotely at the jealousy 
of his military renown entertained by Henry II., 
then Dauphin, and by Francis, afterwards Duke of 
Guise. A fourth son, also named Louis, died in 
infancy. The fifth, named Charles, received the 
Roman purple, and is known in history as the old 
Cardinal de Bourbon. The sixth, John, fell at the 
battle' of St. Quontin ; and the seventh, named 
Louis, like his two elder brothers, took the title of 
Prince de Conde, embraced the Protestant religion, 
and played a prominent part, as we have already 
shewn, in the troubles of the times. 

Jeanne d’Albret, mother of Henry IV., was the 
oijly child of Henry d’AUbret, king of Navarre. 
That small sovereignty, which formerly extended to 
both sides of. the Pyrenees, jpid had been divided 
•into higher and lower Navarre, had entered the 
family of Albret by Catherine de Foix, sister of 
Phgebus, Jast king of the house of Foix, who died 
without posterity. During his life, his sister had 
•married John •d’Albret, the father of Henry, of 
whom we udw speak ; and thus were united in the 
person of the latter the kingdom of Navarre, and 
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the large estates of the two great Gascon families of 
Foix and Albret, comprising Bigorre, Bearn, Foix, 
Armagnac, Albret, and many other territories. 
But upper Navarre, before the period at which thi$ 
history commences, had been invaded by Ferdinand, 
king of ^rragon, and remained in possession of the 
Spanish crown, leaving the Pyrenees as the boun- 
dary of the kingdom on the south.' 

All the male descendants of the elder, sons of St. 
Louis, except the branch of which Henry II. was, 
at his accession, the sole surviving representative, 
had been extinguished before the marriage of An- 
thony of Bourbon with Jeanne d’ Albret, so that the 
princes of the house of Vendome were the nearest 
in blood to the crown of France, on failure of the 
issue of Henry the son of Francis I.* The posterity 
of Robert of Clermont, however, had* various other 
branches, the principal stem of which, that of Mont- 
pensier and la Roche sur Yon, was founded by Louis, 
second son of John II., count of Vendome, one of 
whose descendants took an active part in the civil 
wars which preceded the .reign of Henry IV. 

The union of Marguerite <5f Alen§on, sister of 
Francis I., with Henry d* Albret, king of Navarre, 
had naturally attracted the attention of the Emperor 
Charles V.,* who retained unjustly that portion of 
Henry’s dominions, the possession of which Ferdi- 

Although some of the^e details have been given* befsre, I 
think it right to recapitulate the facts here, th£t the reader may 
be perfectly familiar with the descent and connexions of Henry 
IV., before he enters upon the actual history of his life. 
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nand, king of Arragon, had acquired by conquest ; 
and it is evident that he looked with some anxiety 
for the issue which would spring from this marriage 
by the coarse allusibn which the Spaniards made to 
the arms of Navarre, when Marguerite’s first child 
proved to be a daughter : “ The cow,” they said, 
“ has brought forth a sheep.” 

Henqy cl’Albret never either forgot the insult, or 
abandoned .the hope of recovering the dismembered 
portion of his dominions. But the disastrous wars 
of his brother-in-law, and the successful career of 
the Emperor, diminished day by day the probability 
of such a result. Nevertheless, the extensive terri- 
tories which centred in his person, rendered the 
hand of his daughter an object of eager competition ; 
and Charles V. .himself, seeing the advantages to his 
family which might be obtained, by at once extin- 
guishing the claims of any other crown to Spanish 
Navarre, and by gaining a footing on the French 
side of the Pyrenees, formally demanded the hand of 
Jeanne d’Albret for his son Philip, afterwards king of 
Spain. Francis I. frustrated his views, and affianced 
the young heiress to the Duke of Cleves. This 
engagement, however, was afterwards solemnly an- 
nulled ; and, as we have shewn, the Duke of Vendome 
was married to the Princess of Navarre in the second 
year of the reign of Henry II.* 

.The first fruit of "this union>was a son who died 

* Perefixe plates this marriage in 1547 ; but as we have before 
shewn, both trom BeHeforest and Henault, it is proved that this 
marriage took place at Moulins, in October, 1548, 
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in infancy ; and though a second male child speedily 
succeeded the first, his life also was but of .short 
duration, an accident, we are told, having brought 
on a lingering disease, of whicA he expired afte* 
several weeks of suffering. The old King of Navarre 
anxiously desired to see an heir, who at some future 
period might assert the rights which he had never 
been able to make good against the Spanish crown, 
and he was deeply grieved at the loss of .this second 
grandchild. But when his daughter again became 
pregnant, he called her hastily to his court, with a 
resolution, as it afterwards appeared, of super- 
intending himself the nurture of her infant. 

The Duchess of Vendome was at this time with 
her husband in Picardy, but at her father’s sum- 
mons, she set out for the south of* France irf the 
wintry month of November ; and, displaying that 
hardy and vigorous constitution which she trans- 
mitted to her son, she traversed the wide extent 
of country which lay between the extreme frontier 
of France and her father’s territories in the short 
space of eighteen days, .arriving at Pau not quite 
a fortnight before the birth* of her third child. 
There is reason to believe that various motives, 
besides that attachment to her parent which she 
had always displayed, induced Jeanne d’Albret.to 
undertake so long and fatiguing a journey at s6 
critical a period, fnformafiofi had reached her, we 
find, that the King oFNavarre had fallen under the 
influence of a lady of Bearn, who had employed her 
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power over his mind, as is usual in such connexions, 
to enrich herself, and also that the Prince, with 
weakness not uncommon, even in great men, had 
made a will in favor of his mistress, which was 
likely to deprive his daughter and her husband of a 
considerable portion of their expected inheritance. 
The 'natural anxiety of Jeanne d’Albret to see this 
will was communicated by some of the court to the 
old King, and he in reply assured her that he 
would place it in her hands as soon as he beheld the 
child she was about to bear, upon the condition that 
she should sing him a song in the pains of labor ; 
“ In order,” he said, “ that thou mayest not give me 
a crying and a puny child.” 

The Duchess promised to perform the task, and 
at the moment of the birth of her son, as soon as 
she heard hef father’s foot in the chamber, she 
saluted him with one of the songs of her native 
country. When the child was shewn to him, Henry 
d* Albret took him joyfully in his arms, and remem- 
bering the sneer of the Spaniards, he exclaimed, as 
if with a foresight of jvhat he would become, 
“ My sheep has borne me a lion 1” Then giving his 
will to his daughter, he cpntinued, “There, my 
child, that is for thee, but this is for me,”— and 
carrying the boy, wrapped in a fold of his dressing 
gown, into his own chamber, he rubbed his lips with 
a piece of garlic, and gave him from his own golden 
cup some drops of wine. 

v|§! 

These anecdotes are repeated by so many authors 
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of the time, that we are not permitted to refuse them 
a place in history. 

Whether the King of Navarre did or did not 
imagine, as has been asserted, ihat such unusual, 
treatment of a new-born infant would insure to his 
grandson^ a hardy and a vigorous constitution, it 
certainly indicated the course of education which he 
wished to be pursued ; and nothing was left undone 
that could strengthen the corporeal frame of the 
young Prince, and prepare him for the hardships 
and exertions of a military career. Though a 
strong and powerful child, some difficulty was, at 
first, found in rearing him ; and, perhaps, too high 
a degree of anxiety in regard to his health, caused 
the frequent change of nurses, which was, of course, 
detrimental to the infant. 

Great rejoicings took place on the Occasion of his 
baptism ; and his grandfather displayed all the splen- 
dor of the little court of Navarre, which the Em- 
peror, Charles V. once declared, had received him 
in his passage through France with greater magni- 
ficence than any other cqurt he had visited. His t 
godfathers were Henry II. of France and Henry 
d’Albret of Navarre and the rite, which was per- 
formed according to the usages of the Church of 
Rome, was administered by the Cardinal of Armag- 
nac, Vice-legate of Avignon. 

From the castle df Pau the Prince was speedily 
removed to that of Cokrasse,* situated nearly at the 
* This word is now generally written Couraze. 
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mouth of the beautiful valley of Lourdes ; and there, 
under the immediate superintendence of his grand- 
father and a distant relation, Susannah de Bourbon, 
Baroness de Miossens, commenced that hardy educa- 
tion which lasted till after the death of the King of 
Navarre. That monarch, we are told by e contem- 
porary author, “reproached his daughter and son- 
in-law with having lost several of their children by 
French delicacies; and in fact,/* the same writer 
goes on to say, “ he brought up his grandson after 
the fashion of Bearn, with naked feet and head, very 
often with as little refinement as peasants’ children 
are nurtured."* No rich clothing, no playthings 
were given to him ; and Henry d’Albret especially 
commanded that he should neither be flattered nor 
treated as a prince, but fed upon the ordinary diet 
of the country*, and dressed in the simplest manner. 
He was allowed to climb the rocks and mountains, 
and try his limbs in robust exercises from the. 
earliest period of life, and all that could be done to 
invigorate mind or body, appears to have been 
strictly attended to in his„years of infancy. 

The death of “the King of Navarre, however, and 
the troublous times which succeeded, soon inter- 
rupted the course of the young Prince’s education, 
and called him from the grand and striking scenes 
of Beam, so well calculated by their wild sublimity 
to fill the mind with great and elevated thoughts, to 
the vicious capital of a turbulent kingdom, and to a 
* Aubigne. 
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court totally devoid of virtue. The Duke of 
Vendome aftd Jeanne d’Albret were in the French 
capital at the time of her father’s death ; and they 
both eagerly prepared to hasten back to Bearn, irw 
order to take possession of the estates and domi- 
nions which descended to them by that event. 
But unexpected obstacles were cast in their way, 
Henry II. seeking to strip them of the«m«ll part 
of their kingdom which was left, in order, to annex 
it to the crown of France. The states of Navarre, 
however, refused to surrender their liberty ; the 
finances of Henry were exhausted by war ; and the 
fear of seeing the troops of Philip of Spain introduced 
into Bearn, if he endeavored to obtain possession of 
the territory in question by force, induced the French 
monarch to desist from his pretensions. He attri- 
buted, however — and in all probability justly — the 
resistance he had met with from the states to the in- 
stigations of Jeanne d’Albret and her husband; and, 
like all men frustrated in an iniquitous design, he 
conceived a hatred for those who had disappointed 
him, which continued unabated during the rest of, 
his life. The first effects of his dislike were apparent 
in the separation of the governments of Languedoc 
and Guienne, both of which had been held by Henry 
d’Albret. To that of Guienne the Duke of Ven- 
dome, now King of Navarre, was permitted to suc- 
ceed, as first Prince of the blood ; but in exchange he 
was forced to give up Picardy, and did not obtain 
Languedoc as he had every reason to expect. We 
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may trace the same vindictive spirit in the total 
omission of his claims to the restitution of upper 
Navarre, in the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, though 
Anthony of Bourbon himself attributed this neglect 
to the personal dislike of the Constable. 

Having been at length permitted to take posses- 
sion of the dominions of Henry d’Albret, the JCfng of 
Navarre and his wife remained for nearly two years 
in Bearn, and only returned to the court of France 
on the marriage of Mary Queen of Scots with 
the Dauphin Francis ; on this occasion they were 
accompanied by their son, who is described as a 
peculiarly beautiful and engaging boy of between five 
and six years old. Their sojourn in the French 
capital, however, was not long; and before the death 
of Henry II., they had returned to their mountain 
principality, where the Queen of Navarre devoted 
herself to the education of her son, who received 
successively the titles of Prince of Viane, Duke of 
Beaumont, and Prince of Bearn. 

During their visit to the court of France, an 
, incident occurred which is worthy of remark, as 
it connects itself with after events in the life of 
Henry IV. The Prince, then in his fifth year, 
entering a room where his father and the King of 
France were engaged, not in the most friendly 
conversation, ran up to them, and attracted the 
attention of Henry II. by his grace and beauty. 
The monarch took him in his arms, kissed him, and 
asked, “Will you be my son ?” The boy, however, 
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pointed to the King of.Navarre, replying, “ No, that 
is my father.” 

“Well then, will you be my son-in-law ?" demanded 
Henry. 

“Oh yes, ^llingly,” answered the Prince ; and 
we are assured, by some of the writers of the day, 
that from that hour, his future marriage with the 
Princess Margaret was resolved upon »by* the two 
kings.* Such engagements, indeed, ane rarely re- 
garded as binding by monarchs ; and it is certain 
that, if a promise of his daughter’s hand was really 
made by Henry, at this time, it was only afterwards 
fulfilled by his son upon very different considera- 
tions from those which influenced himself. 

The death of Henry II., and the struggle of 
factions which I have already displayed, sodn re- 
called the King of Navarre to the court of France ; 
but his wife and son were left in Bearn ; and instead 
of hearing that he had taken the place to which his 
rank entitled him in the council of the young 
French monarch, they soon received intimation that 
he had accepted the inferior and detrimental task 
of escorting the Princess Elizabeth* now married by 
proxy to the King of Spain, as far as the frontier of 
her husband’s dominions. 

* Victor Cayet. Upon the details afforded by this author, who was 
not only contemporary, but attached to the person of Henry IV. 
from the time that Prinpe was eight -years old, and upon the 
“ Relation de M. de Calign^n,” Chancellor of Navarre, together 
with the letters from Bordeaux, preserved by the Duke of Nevers, 
and the account given by Aubigne®and Sully, I found the whole 
of this account of Henry’s early life and education. 
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As the royal bride necessarily passed through the 
province of Guyenne and part of the territories of the 
King of Navarre, magnificent preparations were 
iijade for her reception by Jeanne d’Albret, who with 
her son advanced to the limits of Cayenne to meet 
her. Every sign of respect and affection was shewn 
to the Princess ; but the occasion was too favorable 
for markiing>the independent sovereignty of the King 
of Navarre in his wife’s hereditary dominions, to be 
neglected. So long as the royal party remained in 
France, Anthony of Bourbon gave precedence in all 
things to the young Queen of Spain ; but no sooner 
had they crossed the frontier of Navarre, than the 
first lodging marked out in each town they entered, 
was reserved for the King himself, much to the in- 
dignation of the royal officers of France and Spain 
who accompanied Elizabeth on her journey. Even 
in passing through Upper Navarre, the same order 
was observed, the dispossessed monarch not being 
at all unwilling to revive his claim to the territory 
which he entered as a stranger, even in a point of 
ceremony. 

At Roncesvalies, *to which place the Queen of 
Navarre and her son accompanied the unhappy 
Elizabeth, her French attendants left her, and she 
was delivered into the hands of the Spaniards; but, 
as if anticipating the dark and cheerless career before 
her, as the third wife of a cold and selfish tyrant, 
the unfortunate Princess, while taking leave of the 
King of Navarre, fainted in his arms, and was with 
difficulty recalled to life. The mere duties of 
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persons in high station are often as painful as the 
misfortunes of humbler individuals. 

After the return of the Navarrese court to Pau, 
the King of Navarre, we have every reason to believe, 
held himself aloof from the intrigues which were 
going on at the court of France ; and I find no proof 
that the preparations for the conspiracy of Amboise 
were even communicated to him. After'that evpnt, 
indeed, the Prince de Conde, retiring from the court, 
joined him at the town of Ncrac, and the suspicions 
of the house of Guise were immediately excited by 
the close union of the two brothers. Their destruction 
was resolved upon by the adverse party, the more 
readily as the Prince, in quitting the court, had boldly 
avowed his adherence to the Protestant faith, and 
had announced his determination ncVer again £o be 
present at the celebration of the mass* 

The attention of the faction of Lorraine was now 
directed to the means of drawing the King of Na- 
varre and his brother back to the court of France ; 
and an assembly of the principal persons of the 
kingdom having been appointed to take place at. 
Fontainebleau, in the month of* August, 1560, the 
two princes were summoned to bear part in the 
consultations of the other notables for the general 
pacification of the country. Conde, and the Navar- 
rese monarch, however, suspecting the designs of 
their enemies, neglected to attend, giving an evasive 
answer to the royal sumfnons, and conferring eagerly 
with a multitude of Protestant gentlemen, whoflocked 
to visit them at Nerac. 


M c l 
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In the meanwhile, the notables met at Fontaine- 
bleau, and notwithstanding the absence of him who 
might be considered as the head of the Protestant 
party, a vigor and decision was displayed by the ad- 
herents of the Reformed church which produced 
the concession of several of their demands. ( The fa- 
milies of Montmorenci and Chatillon appeared at the 
court, ifcccfmpanied by strong bodies of armed men, 
and Coligni presented to the assembly a petition for 
liberty of conscience from fifty thousand Huguenots. 
Many of the Roman Catholic prelates, also, admitted 
and lamented the disorders of the church to which 
they belonged ; and Marillac, archbishop of Vienne, 
proposed that if a free general council was not imme- 
diately called by the Pope, a national council should 
be field in France, and the States-general of the 
country assembled, to restore peace and order in 
both civil and ecclesiastical affairs. 

This suggestion found favor with the great bulk of 
the personages present, and the States were accord- 
ingly summoned to meet at Meaux; but though the 
.Archbishop himself was undoubtedly sinoere in his 
views, yet manyamofigst those who supported his pro- 
posal, and more of those who merely yielded to it, were 
actuated by very different motives. Marillac and 
his friends advocated the assembly of the States-ge- 
neral, with a conscientious belief that the party strife 
which desolated the country might be terminated by 
the meeting of the deputies 6f the nation. It is true, 
nothing but inexperience of the principles which 
govern the conduct of great public bodies, and little 
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knowledge of the preponderance of individual selfish- 
ness over disinterested benevolence in our common 
nature, could lead reasonable men to hope for any- 
thing but confusion from the assembling of a multi- 
tude of human beings of the most opposite views 
and interests, little accustomed to deliberate toge- 
ther, in order to discuss questions of deep importance 
which affected them all in very different directions. 
But still we have no cause to believe $mt mafiy of 
those who urged the meeting of the States were ac- 
tuated by any but the purest motives. It is certain, 
however, that others saw in such an event the means 
of pulling down political adversaries and of raising 
themselves into power and influence ; while the party 
who ruled, yielded to the suggestion, not unwillingly, 
from the confident expectation of being able to turn 
the convocation of the states to their.own ambitious 
purposes, and to lay a net therein for the feet of their 
enemies. 

Such, undoubtedly, were the views of the Duke.of 
Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine ; and before the 
conferences of Fontainebleau broke up, an event 
occurred which shewed them, that to agree to the pro- 
posal of Marillac, was the only way to deliver them- 
selves from a great and imminent danger. The pro- 
ceedings of the Prince de Conde, at Nerac, had been 
watched with the jealous eyes of suspicion, and spies 
of various grades and classes, from humble domestics 
to high officers of the crown, had been despatched into 
Guyenne to report every movement that took place 
in that quarter, especially when it became evident, 
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that neither the King of Navarre nor his brother 
would attend the meeting of the notables. Never- 
theless, though doubts and apprehensions increased, 
nothing definite could be discovered in regard to 
the designs of those princes, till towards the end of 
August, when the imprudence of a servant of the 
King of Navarre betrayed the secrets of his master’s 
brother, by whom he had been employed to negotiate 
with various disaffected noblemen. 

This personage, named la Sague, had quitted 
Nerac some time before the assembly of nobles at 
Fontainebleau took place ; and, furnished with let- 
ters, the real contents of which have never been dis- 
covered — for it is impossible to give full credence 
to the testimony of a man under fear of the torture 
— he Visited ther Constable at Chantilly and the Vi- 
dame de ChartVes at Paris. He then proceeded to 
Fontainebleau, where, unwarned by the fate of la 
Rcnaudie, he communicated some of the important 
sdcrets of his mission to a person named Bon val, whom 
he had known in former times. Bonval betrayed 
him to the Duke of Guise, , who now learned enough 
to perceive that he himself or Conde must fall, and 
that the only means of bringing the contest between 
them to a speedy and successful issue, was to consent 
to the assembling of the States-general, and summon 
that Prince and the King of Navarre to take part in 
their deliberations. If the princes obeyed the call, 
it would be easy to arrest them*; and if they refused to 
appear, a fair pretext for declaring them rebels would 
be at once afforded. 
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The passions of various historians have of course 
given to the conduct of the Princes of Lorraine 
the most opposite coloring, in the contemporary 
accounts of these transactions. Some assert tljat 
a determination to put both Conde and his brother 
to death, was taken at a very early period by the 
Duke of Guise. Others declare, that such a reso- 
lution was forced upon him in the end as* an act of 
self-preservation ; and some endeavoa to exculpate 
him from the charge of entertaining it at all. It is 
probable, however, from the general course of hu- 
man actions, that, though he did undoubtedly har- 
bor such a purpose, so dark and sanguinary a deed 
was not resolved upon at once, and that vague ideas, 
first of arresting and then of trying the Bourbon 
princes, were entertained long before the fr&quent 
additional proofs of Conde’s irreconcilable enmity 
to the house of Guise produced the determination 
to destroy them both. 

The discovery of the negotiations carried on by la 
Sague, and the suspicion of armed movements in con- 
sequence, were studiously concealed till the confer- 
ences of Fontainebleau had terminated. The emis- 
sary of <j|)e Prince was strictly watched ; and al- 
though he had received some intimation of his 
danger, and endeavored to retire in secret, he was 
speedily overtaken and brought back to the court. 
His cowardice now completed what his indiscretion 
had begun. The papers found upon his person were 
apparently of little importance, consisting of compli- 
mentary letters from various high personages to the 
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Bourbon princes, from which nothing could be ex- 
tracted to criminate either the sender or the receiver. 
ButlaSague was interrogated, and on his denying the 
truth of Bonval’s statement, he was threatened with 
the torture. His courage then gave way, and to 
escape that horrible and iniquitous infliction, he 
made a confession, which, whether true or false, 
implicated Conde to a fatal degree. He ac- 
knowledged Chat it was the design of that Prince 
to seize upon several strong places in France, to 
incite insurrection in Picardy and Britanny, to en- 
deavor to get possession of Paris itself, to deprive 
the family of Guise of the authority they possessed, 
and to place himself at the head of the government 
with the aid of his brother and the Constable. He 
added 'still one more act of treachery, under the in- 
fluence of terrof, and revealed to those who menaced 
him, that if the letters of the Vidame of Chartres to 
the Prince de Conde were wetted, characters would 
become apparent which were not visible while they 
remained dry. The matter was soon put to the proof, 

and a secret communication was discovered in the 
* * 

hand-writing of the secretary of the Constable, which 
though it did not actually give a foundation for a 
charge of high treason, yet gravely compromised the 
house of Mon tmorenci. . 

Various partial insurrections, which took place 
about this time, added greater weight to the dis- 
covery of the conspiracy. Rbuen and Dieppe re- 
volted against the established authorities ; an at- 
tempt was made upon Lyons ; and part of Provence 
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was actually in arms. The greatest delicacy was now 
required in the conduct of the court, in order to avoid 
giving the alarm to the Prince de Conde, without 
neglectingdue measures of precaution ; and certainly, 
a number of acts were committed by the faction of 
the Guises, which should have afforded sufficient 
warning to the Bourbon princes, of the purposes 
entertained against them. The Vidame*of jChartres 
was arrested,* and thrown into the Bastille ; la Sague 
was kept in strict confinement ; large bodies of troops 
were moved into all those districts where insurrections 
were expected ; and the king’s officers in all the 
provinces were ordered to be at their posts, and to 
quit them upon no account whatsoever. The failure 
of the enterprise against Lyons, also, was calculated 
to put the Prince upon his guard,* as a number of 
his partizans were taken therein, and he could not 
count upon the fidelity and discretion of all, amongst 
so many men, whose lives were at the mercy of his 
adversaries. . 

Another indication of jealous suspicion on the 
part of the court, though it did not directly point at 
Conde, was the alteration of the place appointed for 
the assenabling of the States, from Meaux to Orleans, 

* Although Auvigny does not mention the arrest of the Vidame 
of Chartres till after that of Conde, it is evident, from the account 

'W 

of Aubigne, of Brantome, and other contemporaries, that it took 
place almost immediately after the confession of la Sague. Le 
Laboureur and Brantome^ both imply that the Vidame was a 
favored lover of Catherine de Medicis, but supplanted in her 
affection by the Cardinal of Lorraine. In all these events, the 
intrigues of the bedchamber complicated those of the cabinet. 
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which was announced shortly after the attempt upon 
Lyons had been frustrated. Noi* were these events 
the only warnings which the Prince received. The 
l^uchess of Montpensier, the confidential friend of 
Catherine de Medicis, gave the family of Bourbon 
clear intimation that danger would follow their 
appearance at the States. She also suggested, that 
if they decided upon obeying the King’s summons, 
it might be as well to seize upon the children of the 
Duke of Guise, and detain them as hostages in 
Sedan till the Princes of the blood had been suffered 
to retire in safety from Orleans. It is not impos- 
sible, indeed, that this hint might spring from the 
bold and politic mind of Catherine herself ; for it 
was far from her interest to suffer the house of 
Lorraine to become absolute masters of the kingdom 
by the weak favor of the King, and the destruction 
of the Princes of the blood.* The Princess de 
Conde, and her mother, Madame de Roye, at the 
same time, urged eagerly upon the Bourbon princes 
the impolicy of trusting themselves both together in 
the hands of their enemies ; and it was proposed that 
the King of Navarre, *who had taken no active part 
in the intrigues which had so deeply compromised 
his brother, should appear in the States, while Conde 
remained in Bearn. 

# 

While the family of Bourbon were still hesitating, 

* Davila's account of the Duchess of Montpensier, and of the 
manner in which Catherine continually used her frankness as 
the cloak of her own art, would seem to afford some confirmation 
of such a suspicion,*— Davila, liv. ii. 
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undecided how to act, the Count de Crussol ap- 
peared at the court of Navarre, bearing to An- 
thony of Bourbon a letter from the King of France, 
most admirably contrived to answer the ends of the 
house of Lorraine. Had no notice been taken of 
the suspicions entertained of Conde, the snare 
would ifave been too apparent ; and had the anger 
of the monarch and his favorites been expressed in 
violent and threatening terms, the alarm created 
would have frustrated the design of leading the 
Prince into the trap laid for him. On the contrary, 
however, the letter was firm, yet moderate, with an 
appearance of candor concealing its profound art. 
The exact point, to which the daring courage of 
Conde would carry him, was calculated with the 
utmost nicety, and the tone of command likely to 
overawe the King of Navarre was preserved 
throughout. No attempt was made to dissemble 
the fact, that serious accusations existed against the 
Prince j but the young monarch, in directing the 
King of Navarre to come to the court, and bring 
his brother with him, in order that the latter might 
clear himself of the suspicions* current against him, 
added terms of kindness and interest, well adapted 
to remove all apprehension of the violent proceeding 
which was contemplated. 

This letter was followed by a visit from Marshal 
St. Andre ; and the brother of the two Princes, the 
Cardinal de Bourbon, followed close upon St. Andre’s 
steps. Both envoys being charged to assure Conde 
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and Navarre, in the most solemn manner on the part 
of the King, that no attempt should be made upon 
their liberty, and every privilege of their rank should 
be given them in the council and in the States. It 
was thus, upon promises which had in one instance 
been already shamefully violated, that Conde and 
the King of Navarre determined to obey tiie royal 
command, and set out for Orleans in the month of 
Octbberj 15f>0. 

At Limoges, they were met by a body of be- 
tween seven and eight hundred armed gentlemen, 
who offered to accompany and defend them, and in 
plain terms expressed their conviction that the 
Princes were going to captivity, if not to death. Their 
assistance, however, was declined ; and not far from 
Limoges a very different force appeared, being a 
strong party of the royal troops, commanded by 
Marshal de Thermes. He affected to have orders 
merely to do honor to the King of Navarre and his 
brother; but Conde soon perceived that the object 
of this unusual distinction was to ensure that no 
change of his resolution should take place; and de 
Thermes accordingly left a body of cavalry to follow 
at a little distance, thus cutting off the possibility 
of escape. 

In the meanwhile, the King had entered Orleans, 
not in the peaceful guise of a sovereign about to 
meet the great council of his people, but with all 
the array and panoply of war. Possession was 
taken of all the city gates by his troops, barricades 
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of masonry were erected across many of the streets,* 
and guarded as military posts ; and the square of 
l’Etape, in which Francis took up his abode, was 
defended by a hastily constructed battery mounting 
three guns. 

Such was the state of the city when the King of 
Navarrb and the Prince de Conde appeared at the 
gates ;t and if this threatening aspect had,not been 
enough to alarm them as to their approaching * fate, 
the cessation of all marks of respect which took 
place, now that they were irretrievably entangled in 
the net, would have been sufficient to shew them 
their danger. The anger of kings is generally 
sooner discovered in the faces of their courtiers than 
in their own : when admitted to the presence of 
Francis, the Prince de Conde found him surrounded 
by the Princes of Lorraine and their .adherents ; and 
after a few, brief, cold words, the young King led him 
to the apartments of the Queen-mother, where he 
reproached him angrily with all the enterprises of 
which he was accused, and ordered his instant arrest, 
replying merely to the defence which Conde at- 
tempted to make, 1 * Weli, in order .that the truth may 
be better known, I will cause the whole to be inves- 
tigated with the ordinary forms of justice.” 

* Vielleville, lib. viii. cap. xv. 

f The Memoirs of Vielleville state that the King of Navarre 
and the Prince de Conde did not actually arrive at Orleans 
together, the Prince having preceded his brother ; but this fact 
is rendered doubtful by the concurrent statements of many other 
historians. 
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The Prince was then arrested by the captains of 
the guard, and carried into a neighboring house, 
which had been previously prepared for the purpose, 
bj blocking up all tlic windows that looked into the 
adjacent gardens. The King of Navarre was less 
severely treated ; for though he was closely watched 
and no possibility of escape allowed him, yet l he was 
left apparently at liberty. The imprisonment of his 
brother excitpd his deepest grief and indignation ; 
and feeling, perhaps, that his own apprehensions of 
seeing his territories snatched from him, had aided 
to lead the Prince de Conde into the snare, he 
remonstrated vehemently with Catherine de Medicis, 
upon the treacherous act that had been committed 
in violation of the King’s promise, solemnly con- 
veyed "to him by the Cardinal de Bourbon. The 
Queen affected «to be as deeply grieved as himself, 
lamented the fate of the Prince de Conde, and 
assured him that she had no share in the proceedings 
of which he so justly complained. 

Several other arrests were made by the King’s 
officers, both within the city of Orleans, and 
in other parts of France. Almeric Bourchard, 
chancellor of Navarre, and secretary to Anthony 
de Bourbon,* La Hay, steward to the Prince de 
Conde, and Groslot, bailiff of Orleans, were all 
cast into prison about the same time ; but a far 
more important personage had been long before 


* Davila, d’Auvigny. 
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marked by the suspicious eyes of the family of Guise, 
as one of the most open supporters of the malcon- 
tent princes. This was Magdalen de Roye, mother 
of the Princess de Conde, niece bf the Constable de 
MontmorenH, and sister of the Admiral de Coligni, 
who was seized in her country-house at Annecy, and 
imprisoned at St. Germain. Nor can there be the 

slightest doubt that an intention had been formed of 

• • 

arresting the Constable himself, as soon as licy ap- 
peared at the States. Montmorenci, however, was 
old in affairs, and although he had been summoned 
to the assembly, and had actually set out for 
Orleans, as if to obey the King’s commands, he 
found many plausible excuses for avoiding all haste, 
till the news of Conde’s imprisonment, and the 
numerous arrests which were daily^ taking place, 
induced him to determine upon avoiding altogether 
the dangerous neighborhood of the court. D’An- 
delot also retired to Lower Britanny ; but the 
Admiral, who had been more cautious in committing 
himself to the plans of the conspirators, now shewed 
himself more bold in action, and hastened to 
Orleans to opposewith fearless openness the ma-‘ 
chinations of his enemies. 

In the meantime, *the proceedings against the 
Prince de Conde were carried on with the indecent 
rapidity of passion and tyranny ; and passing over 
the ordinary forms, which assigned for the trial of a 
Prince of the blood rqyal, no other tribunal tban the 
court of Peers, and to a Knight of St. Michael no 
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other judges but the order, the King’s council ap- 
pointed a special commission for the trial of the 
Prince, consisting of the Chancellor de 1’ Hospital, 
the President de Thou, and two counsellors, named 
James Viole and Barthelemi. The Prince solemnly 
protested against this irregular tribunal, refused to 
answer the interrogatories addressed to him, and 
appealed to the King, the Parliament of Paris, and 
thc'Court of Peers. It would seem, from the account 

i 

of the historian de Thou, son of one of the com- 
missioners, that this appeal was secretly suggested 
to Conde by the President himself ; who, though 
obliged by the King’s command to sit in judgment 
on the Prince, held the whole transaction in abhor- 
rence, and wished to see the trial removed to a more 
legitimate court. 

Notwithstanding all the eagerness of the Duke of 
Guise and his brother to bring the affair to a close 
with the utmost speed, many formalities and discus- 
sions protracted the proceedings, and every measure 
was taken to save the Prince. His wife cast her- 
self at the feet of the King to beseech his mercy, 
and even sued humbly to * the proud house of Lor- 
raine ; the very judges were besieged with applica- 
tions for lenity ; “ and the whole of France,” says a 
Roman Catholic historian, “ was touched with com- 
passion at the fate of the two brothers, except their 
enemies.” But the King replied with a cold false- 
hood ;* and the Princes of Lorraine boldly an- 
* He asserted that the Prince had aimed at his crown and life. 
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nounced their purpose, of “ cutting off the head of 
rebellion and heresy, by two blows at one time.”* 

Nevertheless, the Duke of Cruise was not without 
anxiety as to the result, and lost no opportunity»of 
courting all those who were not absolutely attached 
to the opposite party. Thus nothing but very 
serious* apprehension, could have induced so proud 
and overbearing a Prince, invested with the whole 
power of the state, to wait for a considerable 
time at the gate of the city, for the arrival of 
Vielleville, on the return of that officer from 
Dieppe ; and many other traits of his conduct might 
be cited to shew, that, while working out the slow 
consummation of an act, prompted by vengeance, as 
well as ambition, he was agitated by all that dread 
of defeat, which generally attends the perpetration 
of great crimes. 

The trial of the Prince de Conde, if trial it could 
be called, proceeded towards its conclusion ; and it 
became evident to all men what the result would 
be. Conde, however, never for a moment lost his 
firmness or his good spirits. He constantly refused 
to plead before his judges, or to answer their inter- 
rogatories ; and he consoled the solitary hours of 
imprisonment, by writing letters to his wife, full of 
affection and comfort. But while his unwilling 
judges were thus slowly advancing towards his 
condemnation, his brother, the King of Navarre, 
against whom no proofs of guilt could be adduced, 

* Davila. 
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was in a state of more immediate danger than even 
Conde himself. The design was formed of assassi- 
nating him in the presence of the young King, and 
some historians assert that the hand of Francis 
himself was to strike the first blow.* The King, 
it was arranged, was to press him with accusations, 
and, on the slightest intemperate reply, the signal 
for his death was to be given. Information of this 
design was Communicated to the Bourbon prince, 
and though timid and infirm of purpose in the 
general course of action, he shewed, in the face 
of immediate danger, all the gallant spirit of his 
race. When summoned to the cabinet of the King 
of France, after receiving notification of his peril, 
he turned to one of the old and faithful servants of 
the house of Navarre, telling him that he was pro- 
bably going toxins death, but would defend himself 
to the last ; and he then added, “ Cotin, if they 
slay me, as I am told they will, find means to carry 
my bloody shirt to my son, and adjure him by the 
name of God, by his blood and by his honor, to 
avenge me, when he shall.be of age to do so.”f 
With these wbrds’he entered the presence of the 
King, who reproached him,,, in angry terms, with 
various acts from which he strove to pick matter 

* Cayet Cliron. Nov. Aubigne, however, Bays, that it was the 
Duke of Guise and Brissac who undertook to slay him. 

f Cayet Chron. Nov. Aubigne. Davila does not enter into 
the particulars of the designs againstttlie King of Navarre, though 
he clearly states that such were entertained by the family of 
Guise. Davila, lib. ii. 
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for offence. The King of Navarre, however, 
answered respectfully and moderately y and whether 
the remonstrances which the Queen-mother had cer- 
tainly addressed to her son, # made him hesitate, 
or fear and remorse withheld his arm, the Bourbon 
prince was permitted to retire uninjured, — the Duke 
of Guise venturing to exclaim, “ Oh what a coward 
we have for a king !”j' 

Though frustrated in their design up*on the King 
of Navarre, the house of Guise soon saw their in- 
trigues for the destruction of his brother, reach a 
point where there seemed no escape for their victim. 
The Prince’s appeal to the Court of Peers was de- 
clared null ; and upon his own instructions to his 
advocate, shamefully used against himself, together 
with the testimony of witnesses who had been ter- 
rified by the sight of the torture,* or actually 
exposed to its agonies, he was found guilty of high 
treason, and condemned, by the majority of an 
extraordinary council, held for the purpose, to suffer 
death by the axe. The sentence was drawn up in 
writing, and the members of the council were called* 
upon to sign it. The Chancellor de 1’ Hospital, 
however, and one of .the counsellors, named Du 
Mortier, anxious to save the Prince, required time 
for consideration ; and the Count de Sancerre (Louis 
de Beuil,) refused to obey an order to affix his sig- 
* Cayet. 

t These words are given somewhat differently by different 
authors, but the meaning in all is equally offensive to the 
monarch, and indicative of the design entertained. 

N 2 
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nature given by the King himself, saying boldly, that 
he would rather die than subscribe to a judgment 
contrary to the laws of the land.* Whether the rest 
of the council signed the sentence or not, is a matter 
of doubt, the President de Thou having informed 
his son, that it was drawn up, but never signed. 

Before the day appointed for the execution, how- 
ever, na'meiy the 10th of December, the will of the 
Almighty, oVer-ruling the designs of man, took from 
the house of Guise the great stay of their power, and 
frustrated all their schemes against the Bourbon 
family. Of a weak and sickly temperament, the 
young King of France had long shewn decreasing 
bodily powers, and in the month of November, 1560, 
he was seized, while dressing, with a fainting fit, 
from which he was with difficulty recovered.']' From 
that moment his decline was rapid, but not uninter- 
rupted. An abscess shewed itself in the ear ; 
and the pain which he at times suffered was 
severe. At other times he seemed to be upon the 
eve of convalescence ; and the court fluctuated 
'between hope and fear as these changes were an- 
nounced, and a£ the ‘different passions of the various 
parties impelled them. 

The Guises eagerly urged upon the Queen-mother, 
the necessity of carrying into execution the sentence 
pronounced upon the Prince de Conde as speedily as 
possible, and at the same time pressed her to cause 
the arrest of the King of Navarre, and have him 
* Le Laboureur. f Davila. 
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likewise judged and condemned, even by a more sum- 
mary process than that which had been used for the 
destruction of his brother. Catherine, however, 
took counsel with the Chancellor, who not opjy 
opposed the authority of the laws to such a pro- 
ceeding, but brought forward the strongest political 
arguments, to confirm the Queen in raising up a 
barrier against the encroachments of the Jiouse of 
Lorraine, by reconciling herself with the Princes of 
the blood. 

The words placed in his mouth by Aubigne 
are very remarkable, and probably express what 
he really uttered. “ Take care, madam,” he said, 
speaking of the fears by which the Guises had 
endeavored to drive her to put the King of 
Navarre to death. “ Take care, madam, that by a 
preposterous foresight, you do not raise France in 
arms against you, for putting to death the first 
Prince of the blood, having also the rank of a king, 
seeing the great peril that there is in executing 
kings even upon lawful grounds. What can • they 
impute to him, but the unhappy fortunes of his 
brother, except the having been. instrumental in 
bringing him into this place. If you cast him un- 
justly into prison, you must put him to death 
unjustly, for you would be very long in effecting a 
reconciliation with a prince too far offended. You 
have the power of keeping the balance between the 
great men of the court and of making them struggle 
as to who shall serve you best, having a knowledge 
of government and your family full of kings. Be 
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mistress and not serf of your bad counsellors ; and 
be sure that if you spill your kindred blood, accord- 
ing to their desire or their wrath, by that very act 
ypu sacrifice your crown and your state/’ 

It is more than probable that Catherine’s own 
views were similar to those of the Chancellor, for 
we find that she had always kept up acertaiii degree 
of intercourse with the King of Navarre, by means 
of the Duchess of Montpensier, ever since the 
arrest of his brother and Vielleville, attached to 
her own household, had been frequent in his secret 
visits to the Navarrese prince, )' for the express pur- 
pose, we are told, of maintaining a friendly feeling 
between him and his royal mistress. The advice of 
Del’ Hospital, and several others of her most attached 
friends, led to still further advances towards the 
King of Navatve, and Catherine, after a brief hesi- 
tation, during which the anxiety and apprehensions 
that she felt, drew from her a bitter flood of tears, 
resolved upon taking the decisive step of visiting 
the King of Navarre by night, and in secret.! She 
was conducted to his apartments by the young 
Dauphin d’Auvergne, son of her friend the Duchess 
of Montpensier ; and as by this time she had ascer- 
tained that no hope could be entertained of the 
recovery of Francis II., she at once laid the founda- 

* Davila. 

"I* Mems. de Vielleville, lib. viii. cap. 1C. 

X Davila, whose father was long oite of her personal attendants, 
gives the account adopted in the text ; but Aubigne, though he 
mentions the secresy of the interview, says that the King of 
Navarre was brought to the chamber of the Queen. 
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tion of a negotiation which was carried on to a con- 
clusion in several subsequent interviews. 

In the meanwhile, the house of Guise neither 
shut their eyes to the approaching death of the 
King, nor to the imminent danger in which they 
stood of losing entirely the support of the Queen- 
mothel>. They had shewn her too little respect and 
consideration, during the period of th^ir jjower, to 
hope for any favor at her hands ; an<J, when* they 
discovered that the apprehensions in regard to the 
Bourbon princes, which they had endeavored to 
instil into her mind, had only the effect of leading 
her to seek a reconciliation with them, they deter- 
mined to employ the same means, and made secret 
overtures for that purpose to the Prince de Conde. 
His reply was quite of the same character with the 
whole of his demeanor during his imprisonment. 
“ There is no better mode of terminating our diffe- 
rences,’’ he answered, “than at the point of the 
lance.” 

His brother, however, proved less intractable; and 

the Queen-mother, whose character had not been 
« • * • 
justly estimated by the Princes .of Lorraine, still 

maintained their interests from political motives, 
without retaining any real regard for either of the 
two brothers. Hitherto Catherine de Medicis, since 
the death of her husband, seeing that the influence 
of the Guises over the mind of her son was esta- 
blished on a foundatfon which she could not hope 
to shake, had contented herself with watching the 
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proceedings of all parties, assuming a tone of perfect 
neutrality, favoring the Princes of Lorraine only 
as far as was necessary to maintain her own position, 
and often without actually opposing their measures, 
mitigating the ferocity of their ambition by suggest- 
ing scruples and doubts to the young monarch. 
But with the utmost skill and discernment, she 
had made Ijerself acquainted with the characters 
of every one who surrounded her, knew all their 
weaknesses, and serviceable qualities, and collected 
for herself a party, not equal indeed in importance to 
either of the other two which she found existing after 
the death of Honry, but which was of sufficient weight 
to give the preponderance to either of the others, 
as soon as the habitual influence of the house of 
Guise*over the mind of the King, ceased with the 
reigning monarch’s life. 

Catherine now saw clearly that the opportunity 
had arrived for taking into her own hands a greater 
share of power ; and that so long as she could nicely 
balance the two factions of Bourbon and Lorraine, 
during a long minority, the sovereign sway must 
rest with herself. , Thus her personal ambition re- 
quired, that, though she aided to raise the King of 
Navarre and his brother from' the depressed state 
into which they had been cast, and to deprive the 
house of Guise of a portion of the power it had 
usurped, she should not elevate the one too high 
nor sink the other too low. Ihit it would be doing 
less than justice to this extraordinary woman, did 
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we not allow that the best interests of her son and 
his people, required exactly the same line of conduct > 
and there are many reasons for supposing, that the 
welfare of the state was, at this time, an object of 
as great consideration to Catherine, as her own 
advancement to power. 

With the most consummate skill, she carried 
on her negotiations with the King of Navarre ; 
granted a large part of his demands, evaded the Test, 
persuaded him that she would shew greater favor to 
his friends, and greater coldness to his enemies than 
she intended to display, and induced him to resign 
his claim to the Regency during the minority of her 
second son, even before the young King’s death. 
She promised, in return, that Anthony of Bourbon 
should command the provinces as Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral of the kingdom, that Conde, and $11 the prisoners 
who had been implicated in the charges against him, 
should be enlarged, that his sentence should be 
annulled, and that the Princes of the blood should 
have their due place and influence in the council. 
All these points were openly stipulated and agreed 
to ; and the Queen moreover undertook to negotiafe 
with the King of Spain, for the restoration of Upper 
Navarre to the husband of Jeanne d’Albret, though 
she well knew the fact, to which hope blinded the 
eyes of the King of Navarre, that the negotiations 
would prove fruitless. 

Two of the prinotpal demands of the Bourbon 
princes, were, that the followers of the Protestant 
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religion should have entire liberty of conscience, 
and that the Princes of the house of Lorraine should 
be stripped of all authority at the court of France.* 
To the first of these - 4 conditions Catherine had no 

I 

power to accede, without the consent of others ; and 
the second was repugnant to all her political views ; 
but she contrived to overcome this diffidulty, by 
making p secret promise to the King of Navarre, 
front the trajnmels of which, she trusted to accident 
and her own skill, to deliver her at some future 
period. She represented to him the necessity of 
concealing their views in favor of religious liberty, 
till they had conjointly taken possession of the 
sovereign power, when they could bring the parlia- 
ments to adopt their measures by degrees ; and she 
shewod him that it would be most dangerous to 
attempt the entire overthrow of the Guises at once, 
though time would enable her to depress them lower 
and lower, without driving them to resistance. The 
easy Prince was soon persuaded to an apparent 
reconciliation with the Duke of Guise, on being 
solemnly assured by the dying King, that the family 
of Lorraine werg in no degree responsible for the 
persecution which he and his brother had suffered. 
He well knew the monarch’s assertion to be false ; 
and yet he affected to believe it ; but he had sodh 

* Davila, who had every opportunity of knowing the truth, 
details all the facts connected with these demands, and the 
methods that the Queen took to satisfy the King of Navarre with- 
out committing herself. 
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reason to perceive, that when weak men join with 
more crafty persons in an attempt to deceive others, 
they are certain sooner or later to be the victims of 
one party, if not of both. The most prudent stgp 
taken by the King of Navarre, throughout the whole 
negotiation, was that of refusing to conclude it abso- 
lutely before the arrival of the Constable, to whom 
he had sent messengers, as soon as the ..King's state 
became desperate. Without the presence an’d co- 
operation of that great man, a party only headed 
by Anthony of Bourbon would have been of little 
weight ; but with the cautious experience of Mont- 
morenci to direct its proceedings, and the activity, 
vigor, and courage of Conde, Coligni, and D’Andclot 
to carry them on, the faction of the Princes might 
set the house of Lorraine at defiance. 

Before the Constable reached Orleans, Francis II. 
expired, on the fifth of December, 1560; his malady 
having proceeded so rapidly to a close, that rumors 
of his death having been accelerated by poison were 
current at the time, and have found some writers to 
countenance them, even ^in the present day. The 
town of Orleans instantly be cram a divided between 
the two great factions; the nobles, the states, and 
even the military, took part with the Guises or the 
Bourbons as affection or interest led, and each party 
watched the other with jealous suspicion, ready to fly 
to arms at the first call of its leaders. The approach 
of Montmorenci was ’looked for with anxiety by all, 
apd apprehension by many ; but Catherine, whose 
deef| insight into the characters of men, was the 
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chief guide of her policy, had already despatched a 
gentleman of the name of Lansac to meet him, with 
all those promises and expressions of confidence, 
wjiich were best calculated to win a man, who had 
always desired to be looked upon as the great stay 
and support of the state. The Queen, by her 
messenger, at once restored to Montmorinci all 
the functions of Constable ; and when he reached 
the gates of, Orleans, he found the guard ready to 
receive his commands as generalissimo of the royal 
forces. Dismissing them at once from the armed 
posts that they held, he is said to have exclaimed, 
“As the Queen restores me to my functions, I will 
soon take care that the soldiers shall not have the 
trouble of mounting guard in time of peace.” 

Heathen prooeeded to the royal residence, and on 
seeing the young King, was moved to tears by the 
manifold thoughts of the past. He shewed himself 
moderate, though firm, in his dealings with the 
opposite faction ; the party of the Princes gained 
consistency and strength from his presence; the 
arrangements entered into between the Queen and 
the King of Navarre were confirmed by a council 
held immediately after ; and Catherine assumed the 
regency, with Anthony of Bourbon for Lieutenant- 
General of the kingdom, and Montmorenci in com- 
mand of the royal forces. The Duke of Guise was 
suffered to retain the grand-mastership of the royal 
household ; and the Cardinal of Lorraine remained 
at the head of the department of finance. The only 
person who had cause to complain of his interests 
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not being attended to, was the Prince de Conde, who 
was suffered to remain in prison several days after 
the death of Francis II., and was only liberated on 
condition of retiring to la Fere, with the promise 
that he should be speedily justified by a decree of 
the council and of the parliament. 

Front this period, to the end of her life, Catherine 
de Medicis continued to exercise greater power over 
the councils of France than any other person, leading 
rather than ruling, guiding rather than commanding. 
She was at this time in the forty-first year of her 
age, retaining great traces of that beauty which had 
distinguished her in youth, tall, well formed, and 
graceful, with a countenance full of intelligence and 
variety. Her powers of enduring fatigue were 
great, and she delighted in exercise carried even 
to excess. Fond of pleasures, and restrained 
by no moral principles, she sought enjoyment 
without scruple, and only covered her licentiousness 
with a thin veil of grace and wit. From her native 
country she brought to France a taste for the fine 
arts and the elegancies t of life j but amongst the 
small courts of Italy she had received that education 
in a cunning and deceitful policy, which affected in 
a lamentable manner the whole course of her career. 
Shrewd, penetrating, and dexterous, she displayed 
neither great scope of intellect nor profundity of 
thought. She was always ready to seize and to employ 
the best means of overcoming existing difficulties, or 
obtaining an immediate object ; but the operations 
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of her mind were always confined within a narrow 
limit, and. extended themselves unwillingly to things 
future or remote. The chief characteristic of her 
mind was levity, which tends tc every sort of vice 
in private individuals, and to all shades of crime in 
princes : to it is to he attributed her disregard of 
moral restrain*, and her indifference to huifian suf- 
fering, the narrowness of her political views, the 
frequent changes of 1 t plans, her insincerity to- 
wards her friends, even wl on they were serving her 
zea’ously, and her levity towards her enemies when- 
ever the struggle with them was absolutely over. 
She could feel nothing deeply, neither 1 >v„ nor hate, 
remorse nor shame, compassion or rage. When she 
slew, it was as nuel tc deliver herself from a diffi- 
culty, as \vhc r she battered and seduced ; and it was 
her habitual inaptitude to receive any strong im- 
pression, rather than ar inherent narrowness of intel- 
lect, which appears to have prevented her from form- 
ing any general plan of action, or conceiving am vast 
design. Her ( hief passion would seem to have been 
ambition, but even that was greatly affected by cir- 
cumstances ; and we may reasonably doubt, notwith- 
standing the criminal means which she employed to 
retain power, whether it was very violent within her j 
for the existence of strong passions less frequently 
produces great excesses, than the want of just prin- 
ciples. Passion injures the moral sense but in few 
points ; levity of character extinguishes it altogether. 
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BOOK II. 

The States-general called by Francis II., con- 
tinued to sit for six weeks ifter his death*; but it 
is not necessary in this history to give any account 
of their proceedings, which ended without much 
honor to themselves, and with no benefit to the 
nation. 

On the 28th of January, 1561, an amnesty was 
granted by the young King to all political offenders, 
except the actual leaders of the conspiracy of Am- 
boise ; and the consideration of the* claims oT the 
Protestants to liberty of conscience \\*as delayed, in 
order to give time for a second assembly of the States, 
appointed to take place in May, 1561; but in the 
meantime an edict was published on tiic 30th of 
January, prohibiting all religious disputations. 

In the month of February, the same year, th«i 
Prince de Conde appeared at the court for the first 
time since his imprisonment, and on the following 
morning took his .place at the council, which im- 
mediately pronounced a decree, exculpating him of 
all the crimes of which it had formerly declared him 
guilty. He afterwards presented himself before the 
parliament of Paris, which also proclaimed his in- 
nocence of all the acts which had been laid to his 
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charge ; and thus, in the space of a few months, 
was he arrested, t tried, condemned, sentenced to 
death for high treason, liberated, and declared 
guiltless of all offence. To complete ^is extra- 
ordinary picture, it was determined to effect an ap- 
parent reconciliation between himself and the Duke 
of Guise, his mortal enemy ; and accordingly, after 
some difficulty, a set form of explanation was drawn 
up, and the .Prince met Guise before the whole court 
at St. Germain. The Duke then solemnly assured 
him that he had brought no charge against him, and 
that he was in no degree the cause of his imprison- 
ment. The Prince, without affecting to believe him, 
replied, that he held those who had done so, to be 
“wicked and miserable and Guise rejoined, “ So 
do I also; hut that affects me not.” After these 
words they embraced, with as much sincerity as 
the Duke of Guise had spoken, and remained 
at the court watching the moment for mutually 
injuring each other. 

The yearl56l was far advanced before this nomi- 
nal reconciliation took place, and various events had 
occurred in the meantime, which I shall briefly notice, 
before I proceed to touch upon some interesting facts 
mentioned by contemporaries regarding the early life 
of Henry IV., who was once more brought by his 
mother to the court of France, in the early part of 
the reign of Charles IX. 

The coronation of the young King was solemnized 
at Rheims, in the month of May, and the Duke of 
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Guise, who took advantage of every opportunity to 
put forward his claims to the same honors which had 
been granted to him in the la.st reign, contested 
successfully with the Princes of the blood, the fiwt 
place in the ceremonies which accompanied the con- 
secration of the monarch. In this particular the 
Queen favored his pretensions ; and a still more 
severe mortification was inflicted on the Protestant 
party in the month of July, by an edict, which 
restrained them in the public exercise of their reli- 
gious worship, although it left the consciences of 
individuals free in all matters of faith. This law, 
however, was contradictory to itself on various points; 
and loud and somewhat outrageous clamor was 
excited against it, which caused it subsequently to be 
superseded by another, of which more will be said 
hereafter. 

To counterbalance thi^ act, a concession was made 
to the Reformers, which produced very different 
results from those which the most experienced politi- 
cians of the court anticipated. The Admiral de 
Coligni, and other gentlemen attached to the Pro* 
testant faith, eagerly urged upoh the Queen-mother, 
the necessity of permitting a conference to take place 
between some of their most celebrated divines and 
the prelates of the Roman Church. The proposal 
being debated in the council, the Cardinal de Tour- 
non raised his voice loudly against it, alleging various 
good and various specious reasons for avoiding a dis- 
cussion which could only tend to shake the founda- 

VOL. i. 
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tions of the established religion, by the very recog- 
nition of a right to doubt and to deny the doctrines 
of Rome. The King of Navarre, vacillating alike in 
policy and faith, supported the proposal, with Conde 
and the Admiral; and to the surprise of many, who 
did not remember that vanity has even a stronger 
hold of the human mind than policy, the Cardinal of 
Lorraine rather favored the idea of a conference, in 
which he hoped to display the eloquence on which 
he prided himself. With his consent, the petition 
of the Protestants was agreed to ; the place of 
meeting was appointed at Poissy; and letters of safe- 
conduct were forwarded to Theodore Beza, Vermeil, 
Peter Martyr, and other divines of the Reformed 
church. The Pope in vain attempted to prevent 
the conference ; and in the end sent a legate, together 
with the geneial of the Jesuits, James Lainez, to 
watch the proceedings and' endeavor to deprive the 
Protestants of any advantage they might hope to 
gain by the assembly. 

We need not pause to examine closely all that 
took place in the conferences which ensued, and 
which obtained the fiame of the Colloquy of Poissy. 
At the time appointed, the court of France, accom- 
panied by a vast number of cardinals and bishops, met 
twelve ministers of the Protestant faith. Beza and 
the Cardinal of Lorraine led the discussion, the one 
on the part of the Protestants, and the other on that 
of the Romish Church. Both displayed great elo- 
quence and high powers of mind, and both claimed 
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the victory in argument ; but though the simplicity, 
force, and sincerity of Beza produced a great effect 
upon many, the skill of the Cardinal, in bringing into 
prominent light the difference of opinion between 
Calvinists and Lutherans, on the article of the 
Eucharist, shook the confidence of some of the 
principal personages present in the Protestant divines. 

The conferences terminated withouf afly direct 
result; but the French reformers gained*cou rage and 
vigor from the impulse given to their exertions, and 
pressed the court vehemently for the right of holding 
their religious assemblies in public. 

The state of parties at the French court, shortly 
after the accession of Charles IX., was highly 
favorable to the rapid progress of the Reformation 
in France ; but accidental circumstances, skilfully 
taken advantage of by the house ot Guise, had, 
before the end of the first year of that King’s 
reign, restored the preponderance of the Roman 
Catholic party. Of the leading personages who 
sided at first with the Protestants, one was only 
bound to them by political and family attachments, * 
and a second was of so unstable a* character that 
his support could not be»reasonably counted upon for 
any great length of time. The Constable de Mont- 
morenci, who, though now advanced in years, was 
by his rank, his services, and his great possessions, 
the only person competent to counterbalance the 
power of the house of Guise, was a firm and zealous 
Papist, abhorring all innovation, and only restrained 

o 2 
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from actually persecuting the Huguenots* by the 
strong affection which he entertained for his nephews 
of the house of Chatillon, and by his hatred of the 
fifftnily of Lorraine. The King of Navarre, on the 
other hand, had always shewn himself a zealous 
protector of the Protestants, although he had not 
actually professed himself a convert to ttffeir doc- 
trines. 'THe prudent self-restraint which he dis- 
played, in this respect, was generally attributed to 
the influence of his wife, who feared that the loss of 
their territories would ensue, if they openly avowed 
their adherence to the doctrines of the Reformation.! 
By every other consideration, however, which could 
influence a wise or a politic man, he was bound to 
maintain the cause of religious toleration, being 
himself imbued with principles opposed to the 
established church, connected by the nearest ties 
with the leaders of the Huguenots, and opposed, in 
the fiercest manner, to the two chiefs of the Roman 
Catholic party. 

Many circumstances, indeed, rendered it as 

* It was about this time that the name of Huguenots was first 
given to the Protestants of France. Innumerable writers have 
given as many different explanations of this singular appellation ; 
some saying that it came from one of the gates of Tours, under 
which the Protestants used to assemble, some from the name of 
one of their teachers, and others from a small piece of money. 
Montluc, however, who is one of the first to mention them by 
this name, acknowledges, that even then it was not known 
whence the word was derived. — See Commentaires de Montluc, 
liv. v. See also Mem. de Castelnau. 

f Brantome. 
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likely, at the beginning of the reign of Charles, 
that oil and water should mix, as that Montmorenci 
and the King of Navarre should go over to the fac- 
tion of Lorraine ; and one of their first acts, after the 
government had been settled, was to threaten to 
quit the court and to cause the Parliament of Paris 
to decide Anthony of Bourbon regent, unless the 
Guises were excluded from all share in*thesmanage- 
ment of affairs. Their purpose was frustrated by 
Catherine de Medicis, who, by advice of de 1’ Hos- 
pital, caused the King to lay his express commands 
upon Montmorenci to remain in attendance upon his 
person. The veteran soldier did not venture to dis- 
obey ; and the rest of his party followed his example. 
But very shortly afterwards, events occurred which 
changed entirely the posture of affairs, and enlisted 
all the passions and prejudices of the Constable on 
the side of his ancient enemies. In the first place, 
Catherine de Medicis, whether from conviction or 
policy, shewed a strong inclination to embrace the 
doctrines of the Reformation. Protestant ministers 
were admitted to the court, the Catholic churches 
were deserted, the dogmas of Rtnne were openly 
censured and assailed, and the Constable clearly 
perceived that the principles of Calvin were daily 
gaining ground. The Bishop of Valence,* we 
are assured, preached in one of the halls of the 
palace without his episcopal dress, which ex- 

* He was brother to the famous Montluc, one of the bravest 
and most distinguished soldiers of France, but one of the most 
sanguinary and bigoted of persecutors. 
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cited the indignation of Montmorenci so highly, 
that he ordered his soldiers, with threats of even 
more violent conduct, “ to pull that Protestant 
minister out of the pulpit/’* Another passion, 
almost as strong as religious fanaticism, was soon 
added to the motives which induced the Constable 
to make common cause with the family ctf Guise. 
The ^greatest reproach against his character was the 
avaricious greediness which he so frequently dis- 
played ; and a great mistake, committed by Coligni 
and Conde, soon brought this overpowering induce- 
ment to act against themselves. 

At the death of Francis II. the finances of the 
state were in the most lamentable condition. A 
debt of forty-three millions of livres had been con- 
tracted without the slightest apparent means either 
of discharging ‘the principal or interest, or of meet- 
ing the current expenses of the year. After the 
breaking up of the States-general, which had been 
summoned to meet at Orleans, a new assembly was 
convened in the month of May following, but upon 
a more limited plan, only three persons being chosen 
from each of the thirteen provinces of France : 
one to represent the nobles, another the clergy, and 
another the commons of the kingdom. Either after 
the meeting of this body itself, as some authors 
assert,f or in the preparatory assemblies of electors, 
as others declare, £ it was suggested, as a means of 
remedying the financial difficulties of the state, that 

* Auvigny. + Davila, liv. ii. 

X Anquetil, vol. vi. page 166. 
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all those persons, who, for well nigh half a century, 
had fattened upon the favor of Francis I., 
Henry II., and Francis II., should be forced to dis- 
gorge the immense sums of which they had drained 
the country. It is strongly asserted that the Ad- 
miral de Coligni and the Prince de Conde were the 
authors* of this proposal, and that they were ani- 
mated by the desire of stripping the hoftse«of Guise 
of a portion of its vast wealth. Three other persons, 
however, of no slight importance in the state, were 
implicated in the danger of confiscation, which 
threatened the house of Lorraine. These were Mont- 
morenci, the friend of Henry II., the Marshal St. 
Andre, that monarch’s favorite, and Diana of 
Poitiers, his mistress. Each of these personages 
had accumulated immense riches by the favor of 
their sovereign and all were unwillin* to refund any 
portion of that which they had obtained. 

The principal movers, in the course suggested, had 
always proposed to themselves, to shield Montmorenci 
from the results which they intended to bring upon 
the heads of others ; anjl they assured him, with 
every protestation of regard an*d reverence, that he 
should not suffer in the, slightest degree. But Mont- 
morenci was not to be thus satisfied. He felt highly 
indignant at the very proposal ; he called to mind 
the services he had performed, the sacrifices he had 
made, the sums he had paid for the ransom of him- 
self and various members of his family ; and while 
his mind was in this state of irritation two other 
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persons, equally interested with himself, applied 
themselves zealously to heal his differences with 
the house of Guisa, in order that the great powef 
of' the several parties, thus to be leagued together, 
might frustrate the attempt from which they had all 
so much to fear. Marshal St. Andre, luxurious, 
ostentatious, brave, skilful, and cunning, united with 
Diana of Poitiers, to excite in the mind of the Con- 
stable the highest indignation against his nephews, 
for the proposal which was attributed to them, and 
to move him by fears for the safety of the Roman 
Catholic religion. At the same time, every means 
were taken to soften and remove his enmity towards 
tlio Duke of G uise, and to produce strict co-operation 
between himself and the house of Lorraine, for the 
purpose of resisting strenuously, any attempt to strip 
the favorites of Henry II. of their w r ealth, or to grant 
farther concessions to the Protestants of France. 

Diana of Poitiers, who had considerable power 
over his mind, was supported by the Duchess of 
Montmorenci, w T ho had always shewn herself inimical 
,to her husband’s nephews. The efforts of both, 
however, might have been frustrated by the influence 
of the Constable’s eldest son, had not the sudden 
illness of a w ife, to whom he was deeply attached, 
called Marshal Montmorenci to Chantilly. During 
his absence, the representations of Diana of Poitiers 
proved successful, and the Constable bound himself 
for ever to the interests of the house of Guise. A 
treaty was drawn up between the two Dukes, in 
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which Marshal St. Andre was admitted to share, 
and the parties to it thence derived the name of the 
Triumvirate.* 

Such a powerful accession to the faction of Lor- 
raine, naturally alarmed the Queen-mother, by over- 
throwing the balance which she had endeavored to 
establish, between the two great parties in the king- 
dom ; and she saw no means of restoring* the equi- 
poise, but by casting the whole weight of her 
authority into the opposite scale. The policy of the 
house of Guise, however, aided by the shrewd sug- 
gestions of the Church of Rome, and the powerful 
influence of the Spanish ambassador, over-reached 
even the artful woman to whom they were opposed. 
She courted the King of Navarre eagerly, indeed, flat- 
tered his vanity, yielded to his wishes, and appeared 
to confide in his judgment; but slit) had not those 
inducements to hold out, which the other party, 
proffered without the slightest intention of realising ; 
and her affected dependence upon him, was not a 
sufficient compensation to the vanity of that vacil- 
lating Prince, for the top open contempt with whigh 
he was regarded by the Huguenot party. Bran- 
tome assures us that the Colloquy of Poissy, by 
displaying to the King of Navarro the great dis- 
crepancies which existed in matters of faith between 
various sects in the Protestant church, determined 
his doubts, and fixed him in the unvarying dogmas 

* Immediately after this league was formed, tiie Constable and 
the Duke of Guise bound themselves to each other by oath, and 
took the Communion together. 
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of Rome. But we find so many other motives sug- 
gested for abandoning the Huguenot party, and 
attaching himself to the Triumvirate, that we can 
scarcely admit the influence of religious opinions, in 
a man who had not the faculty of receiving deep 
convictions. 

Knowing how easily he was persuaded to; believe 
any thing that he hoped, the family of Guise 
scrupled notwto entertain him with the most extra- 
vagant and even contradictory expectations. At 
one moment, with the advice and assistance of the 
Papal legate, they led him to believe, that if he 
shewed himself zealously devoted to the Roman 
Catholic faith, he might obtain the dissolution of 
his marriage with Jeanne d’Albret, and exchange 
the jewelless ciown of Navarre for the richer one of 
Scotland, by a marriage with the beautiful Mary 
Stuart. At another time they engaged the Spanish 
ambassador to enter into negotiations, apparently 
seiious, for the cession of the island of Sardinia,* 
by the crown of Spain, as an equivalent for the im- 
portant districts, which the Spanish monarchs had 
dismembered from the kingdom of Navarre. Nor 
did they fail to represent to him, that the young 
King of France and his brothers, being feeble and 
sickly of constitution, might be expected ere long to 
follow Francis II. to the grave, when his rights to 
the throne of France, indisputable in themselves, 
might be risked by the suspicion of heresy. t It is not 

* Belleforests. Davila, &c. Memoires de la Maison de 
Bourbon. t Auvigny. 
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necessary in this place to inquire which of all these 
inducements proved the most powerful with the 
King of Navarre. It is sufficient to say that his 
weak mind gave way before the artifices of (she 
Roman Catholic party ; and after considerable doubt 
and hesitation, he joined himself to the Triumvirate, 
and beoame, for the short remainder of his life, a 
mere tool in the hands of the house of Isor»aine. 

Apostacy is always bigoted, and the* King of Na- 
varre now sought eagerly to force his wife to enter 
the Roman Catholic church, and to shake off all con- 
nexion with the Protestants. The Colloquy of Poissy, 
however, had produced a very different effect upon 
her mind from that which it is said to have wrought 
upon her husband.* The reasoning of Theodore 
lJeza seemed to her perfectly conclusive ; and her 
grief, we are told, was poignant Mt seeing her 
husband abandon what she considered the true 
faith, and place himself in the ranks of its per- 
secutors. An effort which he made towards file 
end of the year 1561, to force her to attend the 
mass, decided her conduct ; and she determined to 
retire iuto Bearn for the purpose of following in 
peace the ceremonies pf her own religion. 

The Princess herself was suffered to depart, and 
her daughter the Princess Catherine was permit ted to 
accompany her; hut Anthony of Bourbon, and those 
with whom he was now allied, insisted that the young 
Prince should be leff behind, to be educated at the 
court of France. The strong tendenev towards the 
* Brant ome. Beuault. 
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Protestant faith which the Queen-mother shewed 
at this time, rendered the sacrifice required of Jeanne 
d’Albret less painful to her than it might otherwise 
have been ; and, in quitting Paris, she left her son 
under the charge of a learned man, named La 
Gaucherie, himself firmly attached to the Reformed 
religion. About this 'period also, or a litt&e later, 
Victor Gaytt, who afterwards became his chrono- 
loger, was first placed in attendance upon his person, 
and from him we derive some of the most interesting 
facts regarding the early life of the future monarch. 

W e learn that he was at this time a very lively, 
quick, and beautiful boy, full of vigor and activity 
of mind and body, apt to receive instruction, and 
giving every promise of attaining great profi- 
ciency in letters.* La Gaucherie took every pains 
to render the Study of the learned languages agree- 
able to him ; not teaching him in the ordinary 
method by filling his mind with long and laborious 
rules, difficult to remember, and still more difficult 
to apply, but following more the common course by 
which we acquire our maternal language, and storing 
his mind with a number of Greek and Latin sen- 
tences, which the Prince afterwards wrote down and 
analysed.! The first work which he seems to have 
translated regularly was Caesar's Commentaries ; a 
version of several books of which was seen by the 
biographer of the Duke of Nevers in his own hand- 
writing; and his familiarity with the Greek was fre- 

* Memoires du Due de Nevers. 
t Chronologie Noveuaire. 
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quently shewn in the sports and pastimes of the 
court, where mottoes in the learned languages were 
frequently required. 

It is customary for the historians and eulogist* of 
great men, to point out, after their acts have rendered 
them famous, those slight indications which some- 
times ift youth give promise of future eminence ; and 
thus, we are told, the favorite motto «of Henry 
in his boyhood, was rj vlkolv rj aTro9$Lvelv to con- 
quer, or to die. The fact, however, is worthy of 
remark, not so much perhaps, because it shewed 
the boy’s aspirations for military glory, as because 
his frequent use of this sentence seems to have 
created some uneasiness in the mind of Catherine de 
Medicis, who forbade his masters to teach him such 
apophthegms for the future, saying lhat'they were 
only calculated to render him obstinate. 

It is not probable tlia’t the Queen-mother would, 
have taken notice of such a sentence on the lips of 
any ordinary child ; but it is evident, not only fr’om 
the accounts of those biographers, whose works were 
composed after the Prigce of Bearn had risen into 
renown as King of France, *but*by letters written 
while he was yet in extreme youth, that there was 
something in his whole manner and demeanor, which 
impressed all those who knew him, with a conviction 
of his future greatness. We shall have hereafter to 
cite several of these epistles, which give an accurate 
picture of the Prince at the age of thirteen years ; 
but before that time he had undergone a long course 
of desultory instruction. At one period his educa- 
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tion was carried on in the chateau of Vincennes, 
where he remained for more than a year with the 
royal children ; and at another we find him studying 
in •the college of Navarre, together with the Duke 
of Anjou, who afterwards became king under the 
name of Henry III , and with Henry, eldest son of 
the Duke of Guise, against whom he was (destined 
to take sc prominent a part in arms. At this early 
age, however, no enmity or rivalry was apparent 
between the three Princes ; but on the contrary, to 
use the words of the memoirs of Nevers, the three 
llenrys had the same affection and the same plea- 
sures, and always displayed for one another, so un- 
common a degree of complaisance, that not the 
slightest dispute took place between them, during 
the whole time "they were at the college. In regard 
to the course * of instruction pursued with the 
Prince of Bearn we have r no farther information, 
and only know' that he acquired a sufficient know- 
ledge of the Latin language to translate with ease 
all the best writers of Rome ; and that he applied 
lijmself, though apparently with no great perseve- 
rance, to the art of drawing, in which he displayed 
a considerable degree of talent the Duke of Nevers, 
or his biographer,* having seen an antique vase 
which he had sketched in pen and ink with a mas- 

* It does not appear clear to me whether the person speaking, 
in the part of the memoirs of Nevers in which this fact is men- 
tioned, be Jomberville or Nevers himself. I am inclined, how- 
ever, to suppose it is the former. The same difficulty presents 
itself in many other passages. 
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tcrly hand, and under which he had written, Opus 
principis otiosi. 

Henry was not long permitted to carry on his 
studies at the college of Navarre, though Catherine 
de Medicis continued to detain him for some years 
at the court of France, as a sort of honorable hos- 
tage for§the conduct of Jeanne d’Albret, of whose 

genius and commanding character she iiveul in con- 

# 

stant apprehension. Before he was withdrawn from 
that institution, however, various events of impor- 
tance took place, strongly affecting the condition of 
France, which I must now proceed to detail. 

The adhesion of the King of Navarre to the party 
of the Triumvirate alarmed the Queen-mother, 
and caused her to throw herself completely upon 
the Prince de Conde for support. ~Hefpriticipal 
counsellors at this time were the famous Chancellor 
de F Hospital and Montltxc bishop of Valence; the • 
former, one of the greatest lawyers and most upright 
magistrates that France ever produced ; the latteV, 
a prelate of high talents and great skill, who, 
conscious of the corruptions and superstitions of 
the Roman Church, was anxiously desirous of 
seeing a reformation effected therein, without shak- 
ing the foundations of the whole fabric. Both of 
these distinguished personages were suspected by 
the Popish party of favoring the Protestant re- 
ligion ; and by their advice a new edict was issued 
in the month of January, 1 56°2, by which the edict 
of July was virtually overthrown and full liberty 
of conscience granted to the followers of the Re- 
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formed Church. The principal regulations con- 
tained in this famous decree were as follows : that 
all Protestant bodies, who had taken possession of 
any Roman Catholic churches, should immediately 
restore them to the ecclesiastics whom they had 
ejected ; that the Protestants should abstain from 
the demolition of crosses and images, and *11 other 
scandalous and seditious acts, which they had been 
too much accustomed to commit ; that they should 
not attempt to hold their assemblies in the interior 
of towns, but that they should be permitted, for the 
purposes of preaching and prayer, to assemble 
where they pleased without the walls, unmolested. 
They were, however, strictly forbidden to appear 
in these assemblies with any other than the ordinary 
arms of oword and dagger, carried by all gentlemen 
in those days ; but at the same time strict injunc- 
tions were laid upon all the royal officers, to protect 
the Huguenots in the peaceable exercise of their 
religion, and to punish severely those, of either of 
the two religious parties, who should attempt to 
injure or disturb the other. The organisation of 
the Protestan ^population, as a military body, was 
also strictly forbidden ; and the ministers of the 
Reformed church were directed, for very obvious 
reasons, to observe, in cases of marriage, the ex- 
isting laws regarding consanguinity. They were 
also called upon to swear that they would obey 
the edict, and that they would not preach any thing 
contrary to the pure word of God, as expressed in 
the Nicene creed, and the canonical books of the 
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Old and New Testaments. Seyeral regulations wore 
added to secure the due execution of the law, and 
to prevent, if possible, any hostile collision between 
the followers of the two religions.* This famous 
edict* of January, was decided upon by a body of 
deputies from all the parliaments of the realm, as- 
sembled # at St. Germain on the seventeenth of 
January, 1562, and solemnly announced irk the fol- 
lowing month ; but it was with great difficulty that 
the Parliament of Paris consented to register it ; and 
even then that body attached to the decree, a note, 
which virtually formed a protest against it. The 
name of the King of Navarre appears in the pre- 
amble, as one of those by whose advice it was 
given ; but the Constable and the Duke of Guise 
were not present at the deliberations, Guistr having 
quitted the court of France in apparent indignation 
at the favor shewn by Catherine do Medicis to 
the Huguenots, and the Constable refusing to attend 
at a conference, the object of which he did not 
approvc.t 

Guise, however, was not inactive, although he 
seemed to be merely amusing huipelf with the 
pleasures of the country, He had now secured the 
support of the two most distinguished persons in 
the King's council ; popular favor had long been 
his ; and by putting himself at the head of the 
Roman Catholic party, he had ensured the zealous 
co-operation of the grhat majority of the nation. 

* Aubigne, lib. ii. 
t Auvigny, tome x and xi. 
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All the astute energies of the Papal court, were 
in busy operation to second his schemes ; and the 
eyes of the Spanish ambassador, who had played 
a very conspicuous part in French politics ever 
since the death of Henry II., were occupied in 
watching the movements of his enemies, and taking 
advantage of every accident to advance hisrinterests. 
Knowing, however, that arrayed against him, were 
to be found, the cunning of Catherine de Medicis, 
the wisdom and skill of Coligni, the fire and 
genius of Conde, and the vigor and perseverance 
of D’Andelot, with a large body of men ready at 
any moment to die in defence of their religious 
faith, and eager to destroy their oppressors, he en- 
deavored to give overpowering preponderance to 
his iJwil parly, by the treasonable and unjustifiable 
act of negotiating with a foreign power, even in a time 
of internal peace, for arnfied assistance in his efforts 
to restore himself to that exuberant degree of autho- 
rity which was always the object of his ambition. 
How long the negotiations had been going on, or how 
far they were carried, will probably never be known ; 
but it is ccrtg§N that one of the Duke’s emissaries 
was stopped by order of the Admiral de Coligni, 
on his way back from Spain, disguised as a pil- 
grim, and that in a hollow staff, which he carried in 
his hand, were found despatches from Philip II., 
which clearly implicated the Duke of Guise in 
acts which amounted to nothing short of high 
treason.* 


Vie de Coligni. 
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Various other proofs of the Duke’s negotiations 
with foreigners, are said to have been in the hands 
of the Protestant Princes j but, instead of boldly 
accusing their enemies of the criminal proceedings 
which they were carrying on, the party of the 
Prince de Conde had recourse to similar acts, 
and entertained a correspondence with the Refor- 
mers of Germany, in order to obtain aesisitance in 
case of need. This was not the only.crror com- 
mitted by the French Huguenots. Elated by the 
Colloquy of Poissy, by the favor of the court, 
and by a letter which the Queen-mother ventured 
to write to the Pope, demanding, in terms in no 
degree ambiguous, the reformation of the principal 
abuses in the church which had been so loudly 
denounced by the disciples of Calvin “and TnTther, 
the chiefs of the Huguenot party assumed a high 
and authoritative tone, arfd the inferior Protestants 
did not scruple to irritate the Popish population by 
acts of intemperate violence. Thus, in the month 
of December, 1561, the church of St. Medard, 
with the Romish priests and congregation which, 
it contained, was tumultuously* in v^ed by a party 
of Calvinists from a .neighboring conventicle, in 
consequence of the ringing of the vesper bell 
during the sermon of one of their ministers. It 
is alleged that some distinct insult was offered by 
the officers of the church to the members of the 
Huguenot congregation, who begged them to desist ; 
but it is clear that no provocation, sufficient even 

i> 2 
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to palliate the conduct of the Protestants, was given, 
before they rushed into the church, and committed 
some of the most scandalous outrages which had 
ever taken place in Paris. Several persons were 
killed and many others wounded, so that justice 
could not overlook the crime committed, and 
several of the ringleaders were arrested (J and exe- 
cuted. c 

The Rqman Catholics, on their part, did not 
fail to display as furious a spirit ; and, besides 
much bloodshed which took place in several parts 
of France, the Popish preachers scrupled not to 
inculcate the most dangerous doctrines affecting the 
crown itself. One of these personages, of the name 
of Tanquerel, sustained in public that the Pope 
had a right, to depose heretic princes ; and, although 
he was prosecuted for his audacity, the protection 
of the Catholic party turned aside from his head 
the punishment he merited. 

• During January and February, it became evident 
to all men, that the struggle between the two great 
parties in the state must soon come to the decision 
of arms ; while the court, now ruled by the 
Prince de Conde and the Admiral de Coligni, re- 
tired to Monecaux in Brie, the Prince, taking 
advantage of the absence of the Duke of Guise, and 
probably not without the consent of the Queen- 
mother, remained in Paris, endeavoring to strengthen 
the Huguenot party in the capital.* D’Andelot, 

* Some writers assert that Conde did not enter Paris till after 
Guise had arrived. 
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and others attached to Conde, we are assured by 
Roman Catholic writers, proceeded* in manifest 
violation of the edict of January, to raise consider- 
able bodies of troops in various parts of the neigh- 
boring country ; till at length the King of Navarre, 
alarmed at the menacing aspect of the Protestants, 
an\f unequal to support the weight of great affairs, 
despatched messengers to the Duke of Guise at Join- 
ville, beseeching him to return immediately to Paris, 
and aid in ejecting his brother from the capital. 

The Protestant writers, on the contrary, assure 
us most solemnly that the leaders of their party had 
not yet taken arms, and were most reluctant to have 
recourse to such a measure ; so that, even after the 
whole face of the country was stained with the blood 
of their brethren, it required the stroif£e£E persua- 
sions and entreaties to induce Coligni # to draw the 
sword. They also assert thfit the object for which the 
Duke of Guise was called to Paris, was simply to 
annul the edict of January, and to deprive the Pro-* 
testants of the toleration which they enjoyed.* It is 
scarcely possible to arrive at the exact truth, in a 
matter where the most violent party spijit is busy on 
all sides to distort the facjts ; but certainly the words 
of the Duke of Guise, which are reported by both 
Huguenot and Papistical writers with very little vari- 
ation, would seem to shew that his party entertained 
the determination of compelling the council, by 
force, to recall the decree in favor of the Protestants. 
After the massacre of Vassi, which we are about to 


* Aubigne. 
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speak of, he is said to have laid his hand on the hilt 
of his sword, exclaiming : “ Patience ! This shall 
rescind that detestable edict.”* 

When the messenger of the King of Navarre 
reached the Duke of Guise at Joinville, that Prince 
had just returned from a conference with some of 
the German leaders at Saverne, whither he» had gone 
for the, express purpose of detaching them from the 
cause of the French Protestants; and the whole of 
his movements at this time display a calm and sys- 
tematic course, towards the re-attainment of that 
supreme authority in France, which he had possessed 
during the reign of Francis II., raising high our 
opinion of his political skill, but leaving no possible 
doubt of his purposes, or his motives. No sooner 
did he le’Anrthe state of Paris, and the King of Na- 
varre’s desire for his presence, than he mounted his 
horse, and, accompanied ( by the Cardinal, his bro- 
ther,! a considerable body of gentlemen attached to 
his household, and two companies of cavalry, his 
right to retain which, in time of peace, and after he 
had been deprived of the Lieutenant-generalcy of 
the kingdom, does not appear, lie set out for the ca- 
pital, passing by the small town of Vassi on his way. 

It unfortunately happened, that as the multitude 
of valets and attendants, with which the Duke 

* Some writers place this speech before the massacre of Vassi; 
but, as I only receive it as an indication of the Duke’s views and 
feelings, the question of when it wrts spoken is of no great im- 
portance. 

1 Davila. Aubign4. The Journal de Bruslart states, that when 
be entered Paris, Guise was accompanied by at least three thou- 
sand horse. 
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marched, entered- the town, a Protestant assembly 
was descried, consisting of some thousands of 
people. The servants ran up to hear the preach- 
ing, in a manner which even the Roman Catholics 
admit to have been tumultuous and disorderly. 
Little doubt can exist that they went with feelings 
of contempt and hatred, and that they proceeded to 
insult, though, perhaps, not to injury The Pro- 
testants repelled them with a shower of stones^ the 
Duke’s attendants then took to arms, and the Duke 
cast himself into the crowd, in order, we arc assureti, 
to restore peace. In the attempt, however, he was 
wounded in the face by a stone ; and it is easy to 
suppose, that at the sight of the blood of their leader, 
the Roman Catholic party lost all further re- 
straint. The Cardinal then ordered M^asmir de 
Brosse, who commanded the cavalry, to charge ; and 
a terrible massacre of #thc unarmed Protestants 
ensued, in which, according to the statement of 
Aubigne, three hundred persons fell by the edge^of 
the sword. # 

The Duke, whose wound was trifling, pursued his 
way ; and the news of tliis bloody act, which pre- 
ceded him, only caused him to be received in Paris 
with the greater honor and distinction. All sorts of 
applause w ere bestowed upon him by the Roman Ca- 
tholics for this deed, which it is probable he did not 
intend to commit: the King of Navarre and the mem- 

* Davila only admits tlie number to have been sixty, and 
Belleforests quietly passes over the event with the words “ Si 
furent ils estrillez gentiment .” — Mem . do Ooricir , tom. 3. 
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bora of the University went out to meet him; the 
people shouted, “Long live the Duke of Guise and 
twenty-nine towns in France took example by what 
had occurred at Yassi, and murdered in crowds the 
unfortunate followers of the Reformation. Every 
barbarity was added that superstitious fanaticism 
could suggest, and we are even assured that the 
infant children of the slaughtered Protestants were 
sold at Tours and other places for a crown.* 

A cry for redress rose up from every part of the 
'"kingdom ; and a minister of the name of Francourt 
and Theodore Beza, were sent to the court, as depu- 
ties, to represent with all the powers of their elo- 
quence the iniquities which had been committed, and 
to demand security for the future, if not vengeance 
for the past. -The council of Charles IX. did not 
venture to justify the barbarous acts which had been 
perpetrated; but the King cf Navarre took upon him- 
self that odious task, and, with the true zeal of apos- 
tacy, put himself foremost in the ranks of the per- 
secutors. Beza crushed the weak Prince under 
reproaches, but was forced to retire without any 
satisfaction. In the .meantime, the Roman Catholic 
party became somewhat alarmed at the aspect as- 
sumed by the Huguenots. The Princes assembled 
in Paris affected to discountenance the butcheries 
that w'crc daily committed, but at the same time they 
forced Conde, by their superior power, to evacuate the 
capital; and the Constable Moatmorenci, at the head 
of a body of troops, as if going to battle, issued forth 
Aubignc, lib. in. 
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into the suburbs, pulled down the meeting houses 
of the Protestants, burning the seats and the pulpits 
amidst the acclamations of the people.* 

The Queen-mother, terrified at the ascendancy of 
the house of Guise, and probably not ignorant that 
language was held by the Triumvirate in regard to 
l&rsel f, of a disrespectful and menacing character, 
took alarm for her own life and liberty^ and for the 
throne of her son. She knew the overpowering 
ambition of the Duke of Guise, the weakness of 
the King of Navarre, the bigotry of the Constable* 
and she saw no resource, but to cast herself into the 
arms of the Huguenot, party, to put the King at their 
head, and to counterbalance the advantage possessed 
by the Guises in having the religion of the majority 
upon their side, by exciting the ge nera l -loyalty of 
the French people in defence of # their monarch. 
That this plan would have succeeded, if she had been 
enabled to put it in execution, few can doubt. Many 
of the most zealous Roman Catholics would liavb 
sacrificed their zeal for their religion, rather than 
the chivalrous spirit of attachment to the throne, 
which at that time existed in 1; ranee. The energies 
of others would have been paralyzed by the prospect 
of fighting against their King ; Montmorenci himself 
would not have ventured to draw the sword in oppo- 
sition to the royal authority ; and the Duke of Guise 
would probably have seen himself abandoned by 
some, and only timidly supported by others. But 

* Belleforests. 
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unfortunate circumstances, and the only instance of 
tardy caution that the Prince de Conde was ever 
known to display, frustrated this well-conceived 
plan. 

As soon as Catherine dc Medicis heard of the 
triumphal entrance of the Duke of Guise into Paris, 
and the measures adopted by the Triumvirat^, 
she despatched a letter to the Prince de Conde, 
beseeching him “ to hasten to the deliverance of 
the mother and her child.”* She wrote letter 
■after letter to the Swiss Cantons, entreating them 
to send aid to the Protestants of France ;t and in 
the course of the events which followed, during the 
next three or four days, she sent no less than 
seven epistles to Conde, ji begging him to come 
to her- :'id, without a moment’s delay. At the 
same time, sli^s retired from Monceaux to Fon- 
tainebleau, in order to be at«a greater distance from 
the Duke of Guise and his faction. 

In the meanwhile Conde had dispatched messen- 
gers to D’Andelot, Coligni, and all the other leaders 
of the Protestant party, requiring their immediate 
presence with all the trpops they could collect; but, in 
retiring from Paris, instead of keeping as near the 
Queen as possible, and directing the advance of the 
Huguenot troops towards a spot whence they could, 
give succor to Catherine without loss of time, he pro- 

* Brant oiiic. 

f Memoirs dc Tavanncs, page 249 . 

t Memoirs de Conde, tome iii. page 213 . 
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ceeded first to Meaux, a small town upon the 
Marne, and thence to his castle of la Ferte, still 
farther up the same river. What was his motive 
is very difficult to discover, for we find that about 
this time D’Andelot and the Admiral, with a num- 
ber of the Protestant leaders, were collected at 
Chatil[on sur Loing, quite on the other side of 
Fontainebleau.* Time was thus lo^t which could 
never be regained ; and though a small body of 
troops would have been sufficient to escort the 
court to a place of safety, Conde waited to collect 
an army, when every hour was worth a thousand 
men. 

The Duke of Guise was more active, and 
his party was in a better state of preparation. 
Either discovering or divining the intentiane of the 
Queen, he took counsel with Montpiorenci and the 
King of Navarre ; and it was determined to proceed 
in-force to Fontainebleau, for the purpose of bring- 
ing the young King and his brothers to Paris. .On 
the appearance of the three leaders at the palace, 
Catherine, though terrified, did not lose her pre- 
sence of mind. She remonstrated, she argued, slie 

fc 

endeavored to gain time ; she even persuaded the 
King of Navarre, who was first sent to announce 
to her the determination which had been taken 
of removing the King to Paris, that there was 
both indecency and danger in the proceeding to 
which he had lent? himself. But the bold ambi- 
tion of the Duke of Guise, and the stern determi- 

Auhigne. 
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nation of Montmorenci, frustrated her arts, and 
overruled the weakness of their companion. She 
was informed by those who were now the dictators 
of her fate, that not an hour’s delay would be 
granted to her, and that she must decide at once, 
either upon seeing her children removed from her 
care, or upon accompanying them to Paris. 

As Catherine always acted from expediency, and 
allowed conviction to have little influence in her con- 
duct, she submitted at once to necessity ; and, though 
she remonstrated loudly against the violence employ- 
ed, she professed her strong attachment to the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, and only objected to its standard 
being raised as the ensign of civil war. She agreed 
to accompany the Triumvirate to Paris; and before 
her deoiaionuuas formed, the baggage of the royal 
household was packed up and on the way. She 
was then forced to follow with her children in the 
train of the Duke of Guise ; the young King weep- 
ing .in her arms, and the Queen herself shedding 
tears from time to time, plainly indicating her indig- 
nation at the conduct of the Triumvirate, and her 
grief at seeing all her .expectations frustrated. She 
found the opportunity, however, before she was 
forced from Fontainebleau, of writing once more to the 
Prince de Condo, giving him notice that she and the 
King had been forcibly seized upon by the leaders of 
the adverse party, and were, in fact, captives in their 
hands ;* and she thus gave hiru direct cncourage- 
* Davila. 
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ment to oppose the Triumvirate in arms. Her 
whole conduct, on the road told the same talc to 
those who saw her ; hut the Duke of Guise, having 
obtained his object, scoffed alike at her tears and 
remonstrances, merely observing, that “ an advan- 
tage, whether it is won by love or by force, is not 
the less an advantage.” 

In t\ie meantime, Conde, having been^ joined by 
a number of his friends and supporters, was ad- 
vancing upon Fontainebleau at the head of three 
thousand horse ; and the first news he seems to have 
had of the movements of his enemies was given him 
by the Queen’s letter, which he received in the 
midst of his march. Suddenly drawing up his horse, 
he remained for a moment or two in consternation ; 
but on the Admiral, who was at some. distance be- 
hind, coming up, the Prince exclaiiped, with a sigh, 
“ We are now so far ,in the water that we must 
drink or be drowned.” 

After a short consultation it was determined to 
gain the town of Orleans, and make it the Place 
d'armes of the Huguenot party. D’Andelot had in- 
structions to hurry thithfir,an4 render himself master 
of the town ; and the only obstacle in the way of the 
Prince himself seemed to be the passage of the river 
Seine. Marching boldly up to the walls of Paris, 
however, he threatened the capital itself, and by this 
daring manoeuvre gained command of the bridge of 
St. Cloud, which was willingly granted to him by 
the terrified Parisians. 
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The party of the Duke of Guise, by making 
use of the name of the Queen-mother, in negotiat- 
ing with the Prince during a short halt at An- 
gerville, now endeavored to delay Conde on the 
march, while troops were secretly introduced into 
Orleans to wrest it from the hands of D’Andelot, 
who had got possession of the gate of St. John. 
But the Prince having received intelligence that 
his friend, with only three hundred men, was ac- 
tually engaged with a superior enemy in the streets 
ofTh'leans, and that the numerous Huguenots in 
the place dared not shew themselves in arms on 
account of the Catholic forces which were flocking 
up every hour, cast away all other considerations, 
and putting his cavalry into a gallop, arrived at the 
scene of 1 -combat just in time to save D’Andelot 
from defeat. The party of the Duke of Guise was 
soon driven out, the Huguonots appeared in multi- 
tudes ; and Conde established his head-quarters in 
the- city, publishing a proclamation, by which he 
announced that he had taken arms for the de-, 
liverance of the King and the Queen-mother, who 
were captives in the hands of the house of Lorraine. 

We are told by a Roman Catholic writer that the 
reply of the family of Guise to the accusations of the 
Protestant party wa& very simple. It certainly was 
so, if that which is grossly false can deserve the name 
of simplicity j for it is as clearly proved, as the most 
undoubted fact of history, that* Catherine and her 
son had been carried to Paris against their will, aild 
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were at that moment as much under restraint as if 
they had been in the Bastille. Yet the Duke of 
Guise and his companions issued an edict in the 
King’s name declaring them to be perfectly free. 

Notwithstanding the boldness of the stroke by 
which the Triumvirate possessed themselves of the 
persons, of the young King and Queen-mother, from 
some cause, of which we are not awaitf% 4°ubt and 
irresolution seems to have taken possession oY the 
councils of that party, from the moment of the^ 
seizure of Orleans bv the Prince do Conde. It is 
probable that the very different motives and in- 
terests of the persons combined unnaturally together 
in the faction which held the King in their hands, 
had some effect in producing this vacillation ; nor 
is it impossible that the skill and cunning 'of Ca- 
therine de Medicis, supported by the wisdom of the 
Chancellor dc lTIospititl, were exerted strenuously, 
to avert, if possible, the greatest evil that can afflict 
the body politic. The opinion of de l’Hospital, 
however, was overruled in almost all instances, and 
had merely the effect of making the leaders hesitate, 
and drawing their anger and hatred upon himself.. 
The Prince de Conjle, in the meantime, published 
manifesto after manifesto, wrote letters to all the 
principal towns and parliaments of France, to the 
Emperor, and to most of the Princes of Germany, 
formed a council for himself in Orleans, and, by a 
well conducted seriSs of operations, drew an im- 
mense number of noblemen and gentlemen into his 
party. He likewise got possession of Rouen, Dieppe 
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and Havre, Blois, Poitiers, Tours, Vendome, Valence, 
and Lyons. A number of other towns, though they 
did not entirely fall into the hands of the Huguenots, 
were divided between them and the Papists ; in 
some instances the citadels being possessed Jby the 
Roman Catholics, and the city by the Protestants, 
and in others the reverse ; while an immense num- 
ber of fortified houses and villages, scattered all 
over the face of the country, declared in favor of 
the Reformers. 

"Money was wanting on both parts ; for, as we 
have already shewn, the finances of the state were 
at the lowest possible point, and the private 
fortune of the Huguenot nobles, though they all 
contributed to the utmost of their power, was 
but a . feeble, resource in carrying on the great 
operations of {\ war. Conde, however, had re- 
course to means for supplying funds which but ex- 
asperated the hatred of the Papists, seizing upon 
all the money contained in the treasury of the 
churches, and taking possession of the plate, and, 
images of gold and silver, with which the ecclesi- 
astical buildings of t the Roman Catholics w T ere 
richly endowed, tor the purpose of coining money. 
In many of the towns which had been taken, large 
stores of ammunition, cannon, and other weapons of 
war were found, and brought to Orleans *, so that, in 
fact, the Huguenots were prepared to commence 
the campaign at an earlier period than their oppo- 
nents. 

It must be remarked, as one of the peculiar 
characteristics of the war that ensued, that 
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during the whole course of the military movements, 
negotiations were going on, and truces were granted 
every day. Taking advantage of the natural unwil- 
lingness of the Huguenot party to strike the first 
blow, the Duke of Guise and his friends contrived to 
gain time, by means of specious offers, while a ge- 
neral summons to all the Roman Catholic gentlemen 
of France, brought daily reinforcement# to*the army 
of the Triumvirate. 

At length both parties took the field ; the royal 
troops under the command of the King of Navarre, 
amounting to four thousand horse, and six thousand 
foot ; the Protestant army led by the Prince de 
Conde and the Admiral, consisting of three thousand 
cavalry, and six thousand infantry. The Huguenot 
leaders, however, fixed themselves in a strong posi- 
tion, four leagues from Orleans, which town was 
menaced by the royal forces, and the King of Navarre 
hesitated to attack them. In this state of affairs, 
the Queen-mother was brought to the Roman Ca- 
tholic camp ; and an interview took place between 
her and the Prince de Conde, half way between the 
two armies. The particulars of thg conference are 
so differently reported by the historians of the time, 
that it is impossible to arrive at any certainty re- 
garding them. All that we really know, is, that 
after 6ome angry speeches on both sides, the conver- 
sation terminated by a jest. The Queen, looking at 
the followers of the Prince, whose arms were covered 
with white cassocks, observed, “ Your people are 
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millers, my good cousin.” “ That is to drive your 
asses, madam,” replied Conde; and thus they parted : 
but as a number of friends and relations ranged on 
opposite sides, there met, perhaps, for the last time, 
it was remarked that the gentlemen, who bad ac- 
companied the Queen and the Prince de Conde, 
separated from each other with tears in their eyes. 

Each fuel ion now denounced the other in the most 
* 

violent terms. Conde still insisted that the King and 
thg Queen were held prisoners by the Triumvirate,* 
the members of which, he declared, were animated 
alone by views of ambition and self-interest, and by 
no zeal for religion, or for the good of the state. He 
recited in his manifestoes the massacres ‘which 
had been committed by them or their partizans ; 
he pointed out that all their edicts and proclama- 
tions were dictated by the Papal nuncio and the 
Spanish ambassador ; he 1 asserted that they had 
threatened to exile the Queen, or to put her to 
death ; and he demanded as the condition of his 
immediate submission, that the Duke of Guise, the 
Constable, and Marshal St. Andre, should quit the 
court, and give security not to return till the King 
reached the period of his majority. On these terms 
he offered to lay down his arms, and to retire at once 
to one of his own houses, giving his eldest son, the 
Marquis de Conti, and his other children, as hos- 
tages for his future conduct. f 

The Guises, on their part, replied, putting forward 
the maintenance of the Catholic religion as their 

* Castelnau, tome i. liv. iii. + Auvigny, tome iii. 
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only motive ; and, after some further negotiations, 
the Triumvirate on the one hand offered to quit the 
realm, while the Prince de Conde proposed to placo 
himself in the hands of the Queen and the King of 
Navarre, as a guarantee for the submission of the 
Protestants. It was subsequently determined that 
the leaders of both parties should leave the kingdom, 
and that entire liberty of consciertte %lioqld be 
granted to all men ; but, at a third intetview between 
the Prince and Catherine de Medicis, a tumult tpok. 
place amongst Conde’s followers, on the question of 
his quitting the realm being discussed 5 and, declaring 
that they would not permit him to abandon them, 
they carried him off apparently by force, placed him 
on horseback, and brought him back to the camp. 

It has generally been supposed, that the Prince 
was not an unwilling victim of this ap*parent violence, 
but we have no absolute proof of the fact ; though it* 
is clear that he was soon persuaded once more to 
take the command of the Huguenot army, at the head 
of which he attempted to surprise the royal camp, 
during the temporary .absence of the Constable 
and the Duke of Guise, who had retired to favor the 
negotiations for peace. Misled by his guides he 
failed in the enterprise ; and a series of manoeuvres 
followed, with which it is not necessary to embarrass 
this ‘history. 

While so much tiine had been spent in negotia- 
tions, the party of the Duke of Guise had not 
been idle in strengthening its military means; 

Q 2 
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six thousand Swiss, and a body of German cavalry, 
under the Rhinegrave, were already on their march 
to support the Triumvirate ; nor can it be doubted, 
that if the stipulations made in the conference be- 
tween Catherine and the Prince had been carried 
into effect, they would have been violated almost as 
soon as made. Conde would have remained a 
prisoner vn the hands of his enemies, and Guise, at 
the head of a large army, would, once more, have 
, ruled the country. 

The great addition which the forces of the Tri- 
umvirate now received, overawed their opponents, 
and drove them to apply eagerly to the Protestant 
Princes of Germany, and to the Queen of England, 
for the means of carrying on the war. A body of 
German auxilaries were already enlisted, and about 
to march ; and ‘Elizabeth of England offered to send 
to their aid eight thousand men completely equipped; 
but only on condition that they would put into her 
hands the town of Havre, both as a sure retreat 
for her troops in case of a reverse, and as a guaran- 
tee for the restitution of Calais. She also required 
that English garrisohs should be received in Dieppe 
and Rouen. To these hard conditions the Pro- 
testant leaders were induced to consent ; and, not 
having troops sufficient to keep the field against the 
superior army of the enemy, while two of their num- 
ber were sent to England to conclude the treaty with 
Elizabeth, D’Andelot and the' Prince de Porcian, 
hastened into Germany to take the command of the 
forces raised for their service in that country, and 
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the other leaders were distributed amongst the 
principal towns which they had gained, in order to 
defend them till the foreign auxiliaries should arrive. 
Many of the noblemen, however, of the party, justly 
alarmed at the idea of iiitroducing English troops 
into the kingdom, abandoned the cause in which 
they ha$ before been zealous ; and the Duke of Guise 
lost no time in taking advantage of the preponderance 
which he had acquired, by the temporary superiority 
of his forces. Not venturing to attack Orleans^hc, 
directed his first efforts against Blois, which was 
taken and pillaged without the slightest attempt to 
restrain the soldiery. Tours capitulated immediately 
afterwards upon favorable conditions ; Poitiers was 
captured in three days by Marshal St. Andre, in 
consequence of the base treachery of the governor, 
who turned the cannon of the castlb upon the de- 
fenders of the town. To urges surrendered after* 
considerable resistance ; and it was determined bv 
the Roman Catholic leaders to follow up their suc- 
cesses by the siege of Rouen. 

The treaty between thp Huguenot chiefs and the 
Queen of England had now become public ; and, 
whatever might be tho advantages which they ex- 
pected ultimately to derive from it, the benefit was 
more than counterbalanced by the odium, which the 
principal articles drew down upon their heads, and 
bv the violent indignation which it excited in the 
breast of Catherine de Medicis. That Princess, 
alarmed for the safety of her son’s kingdom, and 
apprehensive lest, under her government, the nation 
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which for so many years had retained possession of 
a French fortress, should once more gain footing in 
the country, now detached herself entirely from the 
party, she had hitherto undoubtedly favored, and 
joined herself in good faith to those she had previously 
regarded as her enemies. From this moment she 
never sincerely attached herself to any of Ahe Pro- 
testant leaders, and always regarded them with a 
jealous and distrustful eye, even while she took ad- 
vantage of their influence, to counterbalance that 
of the house of Lorraine. It was clearly with 
her full consent and approbation, that Coligni, 
D’Andelot, and their brother Qdet de Chatillon, # 
were declared rebels by the parliament of Paris ; 
and the determination of besieging ltoucn, imme- 
diately after the fall of Bourges, is also very generally 
attributed to hbr anxious desire to drive the English 
out of France. By this time, Havre was in the 
hands of Elizabeth’s troops, and although the go- 
vernments of Dieppe and Rouen had been left in 
the hands of two French noblemen, the British 
garrison which each contained w as too strong for j^ic 
governor to hare any real command in the place. 
The enterprise against Rouen was peculiarly agree- 
able to the great body of the French nobility ; and 
although the more experienced members of the 
council, strongly urged the necessity of attacking 
Orleans in the first place, the wishes of the Queen 

* Formerly known as the Cardinal de Chatillon and Bishop 
of Beauvais, but who had now renounced the Roman Catholic 
religion, and taken the name of Count of Beauvais. 
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at length prevailed, and on the twenty-fifth of Sep- 
tember, the royalist army, as I shall now call that 
of the Triumvirate, assembled at Darnetal within 
two leagues of the Norman capital. 

In the mean time, careful preparations had been 
made for the defence of the place. The Count of 
Montgomery, from whose hand Henry II. had 
met his death, had cast himself into tfee ty wn j and 
supported by two thousand English troops, fwelve 
hundred regular French infantry, four squadrons 
of cavalry, more than a hundred Protestant gentle- 
men, and an immense crowd of armed citizens, be set 
the royal forces at defiance, and hoped to hold out 
the city, till the approach of winter drove the enemy 
from the field. He neglected no precautions, how- 
ever ; and a half moon, which he caused to be con- 
structed on one of the neighboring heights, gave 
great trouble to the iJbsicging force, and greatly 
delayed their progress in the siege. The attack 
began on the side of Mount St. Catherine, on *tlie 
summit of which, an old monastery, strongly forti- 
fied, afforded a sort of citadel to the besieged, 
ror some time, all the efforts of the royalist 
army proved vain .against this fort ; but the 
over-confidence of the Huguenots proved their 
destruction. Though they interrupted the progress 
of the assailants, by frequent and vigorous sallies, 
so certain did they feel of the safety of Mount St. 
Catherine, that a great part of the garrison in the 
monastery, usually quitted it about mid-day, to enjoy 
themselves with their friends and companions in 
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the town. This fact having been discovered by 
Monsieur de Villars, brother-in-law of Davila the 
historian, he communicated the intelligence to the 
Duke of Guise and Montmorenci, and the fortress 
was accordingly taken by surprise, during tbe ab- 
sence of a number of those, whose duty it was to 
defend it. The suburb of St. Hilary, whjph had 
also been.jstrcngly fortified, was then destroyed by 
an incessant .fire from Mount St. Catherine ; and 
Montgomery, seeing the rapid progress of the as- 
sailants, applied to his English allies in Havre, to 
send him immediate succor. Neither delay nor 
hesitation took place in acceding to his demand, 
and vessels were instantly sent up the Seine, charged 
with money, provisions, ammunition, and a strong 
reinforcement of British foot. 

The royalist- army attempted to obstruct the ap- 
proach of the flotilla, by a stockade and by a number 
of vessels filled with sand and sunk in the river, 
joining the whole together by enormous chains, 
while the batteries commanded the line of advance, 
ajid fire-rafts were prepared to destroy the Engl ijdi 
ships, if they ventured to come near. Notwith- 
standing these terrible obstacles, the determined 
gallantry of the British commanders proved suc- 
cessful. The stockade was attacked under a 
tremendous cannonade ; and though some of the 
ships were burnt, the rest broke through the chains •, 
and a reinforcement of seven hundred infantry, with 
a large quantity of ammunition was thrown into 
Rouen. 
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Nevertheless the attack was continued with the 
utmost fury, and the approaches having been car- 
ried on with great skill by Italian engineers, a 
practicable breach was effected in the curtain, be- 
tween the gates of St. Hilary and Martinville. 
Three regiments were ordered to prepare to 
storm ; ^but while they were under arms in the 
trenches, the King of Navarre, who.hajJ just re- 
viewed them preparatory to the attack received a 
musket ball in the shoulder, and instantly fell. For 
some time he w r as supposed to be dead, and the 
assault was suspended in consequence ; but he 
shortly after recovered his senses, and lingered for 
some days, till death put an end to his sufferings at 
the neighboring village of Andelys, on the seven- 
teenth of November, 1.5G2. His family always 
believed, and Henry IV. himself continued to assert, 
that the ball which caused his father’s death did 

< 

not come from the besieged town, but rather from 
the royalist camp.* It is certain, however, that 
this event produced great consternation in the 
army, and that the proposed assault upon the breach, 
was in consequence deferred till the following day. 
The cannonade was cqntinued more furiously than 

* Memoires de Nevers. It is not necessary to point out the 
errors committed by the good Bishop Perefixe, which are numer- 
ous regarding the life of Henry IV., and have been copied by 
many other authors. He places the retirement of Jeanne d’Al- 
bret from the court of France at the period of the death of her 
husband, but Cayet and others, personally attached to the House 
of Navarre, shew that she had retired into Bearn long before. 
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ever ; Catherine herself appeared on horseback in 
the trenches ; and, on the twenty-sixth of October, 
Rouen was taken by storm, and given up to all the 
fury of the soldiery, for two days, every sort of 
crime and barbarity being committed in the town. 

The Count of Montgomery contrived to effect 
his escape in one of the English vessels which 
had broken j through the stockade; having, with 
the greatest, .coolness and devotion, placed his wife 
and children on board, before he quitted the town, 
which was then in full possession of the enemy. 

We are assured that the Duke of Guise and 
Catherine de Medicis, had hesitated long and anx- 
iously ere they would consent to the storming of 
the city.* Rouen was at that period one of the 
most important places of the kingdom, both by 
the number and riches of its inhabitants, and by its 
extensive commerce ; and the pillage and destruction 
which inevitably follow a successful assault, was 
naturally dreaded by the besiegers, though their 
conduct after the capture of the town, does not per- 
mit us to suppose, that any feelings of pity for the 
citizens had a share in their reluctance. The 
Duke of Ci uise undoubtedly, did all that was in his 
power to prevent the irregularities, which take 
place on such occasions. He harangued the troops 
before they inarched to the attack, he endeavored 
to restrain them, both by exciting their fears, and 
by holding out the prospect* of full compensation 
* Anquctil. Castelnau, lib. iii. cap. 13. 
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for the loss of their plunder. But the effort was 
vain, and probably on no occasion was more merci- 
less cruelty displayed, more brutal licentiousness, 
or more fierce rapacity. Four thousand persons 
are said to have been slaughtered in cold blood ;* 
and the only body of troops which shewed any 
thing li^e subordination was the Swiss infantry, f 
famous at all times, alike for their csurage, their 
devotion, and their discipline. Amongst the many 
extraordinary and lamentable events which took 
place during the siege of llouen, wo cannot refrain 
from pausing for a moment upon the strange fate of 
a Protestant gentleman named Francis Sevile.t 

A few days before the fall of the city, this officer 
was wounded on the face by the shot of an arque- 
bus, and having fallen, apparently dead, was carried 
away and buried with fifteen or sixteen others. 
At night his servant *brought a horse for his 
master at the foot of the rampart, where, meeting 
the Count of Montgomery, he was informed th*at 
Sevilo was dead and buried. The groom, an old 
and faithful servant of .the house, insisted upon 
having the body to carry back to the relations of the 
dead officer ; and Montgomery accordingly sent one 

* Aubigne. Castelnau, who was present, says the pillage 
continued eight days. t Castelnau. 

J Anquetil spells this name Civil. I do not know why ; but 
I have adopted the ortl^pgraphy of Aubigne, who knew this 
gentleman [personally, and declares that he had seen him write 
his name. 
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of his suite to shew him where the corpses had 
been interred. The groom immediately caused them 
to be taken out of their hasty graves, but finding 
them so disfigured with wounds, blood, and clay, 
that it was impossible to recognise the features of 
any one, he replaced the bodies, and cast the earth 
lightly over them again. While returning to his 
quarters, a feeling of remorse at the careless manner 
in which he* and his companions had reinterred the 
dead, took possession of him, and be returned to the 
spot to cover their remains more completely, lest 
the dogs should disturb their last resting place in the 
night. The sun had by this time set, hut in recover- 
ing one of the bodies, he saw, by the light of the 
moon, a diamond ring, of a peculiar form, on the 
hand, and instantly by that token recognised the 
corpse of his "master. Being carried to an inn, 
Sc vile displayed some signs of life, and his faithful 
servant having called several surgeons, besought 
them to employ their skill upon his master. The 
number of wounded, however, did not allow them 
to occupy their time with i a hopeless case, and they 
refused to give him any attention. The groom sub- 
sequently brought a physician, and one of Sevile’s 
friends, who saw, that though three days had by this 
time elapsed since that officer had been buried as 
dead, he still breathed; and, his teeth having been 
forced open, some wine and other nourishment was 
administered to him. While they were laboring 
earnestly to restore him to health, the town was 
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stormed and taken ; and a party of the enemy search- 
ing the house for Sevile’s brother, whom they put to 
death without mercy, found the wounded man, and 
brutally threw him out of the window. He fell upon 
a dunghill, and some straw having been accidentally 
thrown over him, from a loft above, he remained 
three days in this unwholesome bed, where he was 
at length found, still living, by one of iiis # cousins. 
He was then carried secretly out of the town, ‘and 
under skilful treatment perfectly recovered. He 
lived for more than forty years after these events ; 
and whenever called upon to sign his name, he wrote, 
“ Francis Sevile, thrice dead, thrice buried, and 
thrice brought to life by the grace of God.”* 

Dieppe and Caen surrendered immediately 
after the fall of llouen ; and a large body of Ger- 
man troops in the service of the court, with a 
small French force, was ‘detached to keep Havre 
in check. These reverses spread consternation 
amongst the Protestants assembled at Orleans ; for 
though in the course of the civil war, which was 
proceeding with the most sanguinary barbarities on 
both sides in every province of .the kingdom, some 
advantages had been gained by the Baron des Adrets 
and other Protestant leaders, yet Montluc was 
making immense progress in Guienne, and in Pro- 
vence and Languedoc, the Count of Somariva, and 
the Count of Suza w’ere carrying all before them. 

* Aubign6. De Thou gives the same story with very slight 
variations ; but the account of Aubigne who knew him, is to be 
preferred. 
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The whole land was desolated by the plundering 
propensities of the foreign troops enlisted on both 
parts, by the bloody fury of civil war, and by 
the fiery zeal of religious fanaticism. Not a 
town but was the scene of strange and horrible 
cruelties, not a village but its inhabitants were 
subjected to pillage and massacre and persecution ; 
and reprisals in cold blood gave additional horrors 
to this lamentable scene of confusion and massacre.* 
The Roman Catholic part of the parliament of 
Rouen, having been re-established in its functions, 
immediately commenced the work of butchery, by 
putting to death a number of the Protestant gentle- 
men who had been captured and four counsellors 
from its own body ;f and the parliament of Paris 
followed this sad example by the slaughter of a 
number of Protestants in the capital. 

In retaliation for these 'acts, the Prince de Conde 
and his companions put to death two prisoners, who 
had been arrested a short time before ; one of 
whom was a member of the parliament of Paris, 
and the other a monk, abbot of Gastines in Tou- 

t 

raine.j; This act, 'which absolute necessity could 
hardly justify, seems first to have awakened the 
Roman Catholic party to a sense of the dangers, 
as well as of the barbarity of the course they were 
pursuing ; but it produced no effect upon the furi- 
ous bigotry of the commanders in the different 

< 

* Montluc, Castelaau, Aubigne, Le Laboureur. 
t Aubigne. % Le Laboureur. 
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provinces, and a war of extermination was carried 
on ; Montlu6 and his companions seeming to cal- 
culate with cold-blooded determination, that as the 
Protestants were in about the proportion of one, 
to a hundred Catholics, the party must be ultimately 
annihilated, if slaughtered wherever they were found. 

The Huguenots, however, at the moment of the 
greatest depression, were re-invigorated J>y fresh 
hopes ; and Conde found himself in a.condition to 
take the field, when it was least expected. Nothing 
had reached him for some weeks but tidings of mis- 
fortune, when, late in October, or the beginning of 
November, La Rocliefoucault joined him, after hav- 
ing taken two small towns, and gathered together 
the remains of a considerable force, which, under the 
command of the Count de Duras, had been defeated 
by Montluc. A great number of other Protestants 
also hastened to support* the Prince de Conde from 
all parts of the south and west ; but, although 
their arrival tended greatly to increase the strength 
of the army, the cause of their hasty junction with 
the Prince, was a sign of the weakness of the Pro- 
testant party in the provinces. The cities from 
which they came, were generally thos$ which had 
shewn themselves very eager in the cause of the 
Reformation, so long as there appeared a prospect 
of establishing liberty of conscience by force of 
arms; but the disasters which had lately occurred, 
crowned by the fall of Rouen, had struck terror 
into all but the most devoted and the most enthu- 
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siastic. The white cassock, the distinguishing sign of 
the Protestant party, was thrown aside ; one half of 
the Huguenots in the principal communes, hastened 
to rejoin the Papists, and the whole country, to use 
the expression of Aubigne, was full of those in whom 
“ fear made conscience.” The rest of the Protestants* 
finding themselves no longer in security at home, 
took the field under different leaders, and in general 
marched towards Orleans. 

But a muci; more important accession of strength 
arrived nearly at the same time with La liochefou- 
cault. Both parties had eagerly courted the Pro- 
testant Princes of Germany, in the hope of obtaining 
that armed assistance, which would give them the 
superiority over their adversary ; and the German 
troops under the command of the Ithinegrave had, as 
we have seen, dune good service at the siege of Rouen’ 
and already menaced Havre. On the part of the 
Prince de Conde and his companions, D’Andelot had 
been sent to the banks of the Rhine, to negotiate for 
the levy of auxiliaries ; and, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the French court to deter the German 
Princes from acceding to his views, he had completely 
gained the Landgrave of Hesse, who aided him stre- 
nuously. After some difficulties with the Duke of 
Wurtemburg and the Elector Palatine, he succeeded 
in raising a considerable body of men,* and also in- 
duced several of the petty sovereigns of Germany, to 
send messengers to such of their subjects as had taken 
Aubign6. Castelnau. 
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service with the court of France, commanding them 
to retire on pain of being put to the ban.* He even 
seems to have acquired great power over the mind 
of the Duke of Wurtemberg ; that Prince, as well 
as the Landgrave and several others, being highly 
irritated at the conduct of the Rhincgrave ; who, 
not content with entering into the service of the 
Catholic 1 party in France, though himself a Pro- 
testant, had persecuted the Huguenots at Boilrges 
and other places, with all the fury of a religious 
opponent, f In the midst of his negotiations, D'Ah- 
delot was attacked by a severe return of quartan 
fever, with which he had been seized some time 
before, and was detained in a weak state at Stras- 
burg several days. He there, however, received 
a supply of money to pay the troops which lie had 
raised, and, anxious to lose no time, paused himself 
to be carried in a litter t(* Bacharach, where he re- 
viewed a body of three thousand roiters, (the name 
then given to the German cavalry,) and four thou- 
sand lanzkneclits, with whom he began his inarch 
in the middle of October, having previously con- 
cluded an arrangement with the Duke of Lorraine, 
for a peaceable passage through his dominions. 

Nevertheless, numerous dangers awaited him in 
his advance ; for, on the frontiers of Champagne, 
were stationed the Duke of Nevers and Marshal 
St. Andre, at the head of a large force of well dis- 
ciplined horse and fo#t, with orders to oppose his 
* Cftstelnau, 116, + Auvigny. 
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progress, and, if necessary, to give him battle. Well 
served by his scouts, D’ Andelot seems to have been 
made aware of all the movements of the enemy ; and, 
turning suddenly from his direct course, he entered 
Burgundy just above the source of the Seine. 
Thence hurrying on by forced marches, he got into 
the rear of those who had been stationed to oppose 
him. The rest of his course towards Orleans was 

r ' 

easy; and the news of his rapid approach reached 
Conde, unexpectedly, at the very time he was re- 
joicing at the arrival of La lloehefoucault.* 

Thus, suddenly strengthened beyond their hopes, 
the Protestant princes determined immediately to 
march upon Paris, notwithstanding the approach of 
winter. D’Andelot, who was still sufferipp from 
fever, being left for the time in Orleans, Conde and 
the Admiral commenced their advance in the begin- 
ning of November, 1562„; and, taking four small 
towns by the way, they reached, unopposed, the 
village of Arceuil, within a short distance of the 
capital, and there fixed their head-quarters. 

The court and the principal leaders of the Roman 
Catholic army, had by this time returned to Paris ; 
and the Constable and the Duke of Guise took 
vigorous measures for the defence of the city. The 
troops which had been sent to cut off D’Andelot, were 
recalled from Champagne ; other forces were sum- 
moned from Guienne and the southern districts of 
France ; and messengers were sent to hasten the 
advance of a considerable body of Spanish troops, 
* Auvigny. Aubigne. La Noue. 
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which had been put at the disposal of the Duke 
of Guise, by the most Catholic King. But while 
Guise himself quitted the town, and took up a posi- 
tion in the suburbs, fortifying them with stockades 
and entrenchments, the Queen-mother employed her 
usual arms of negotiation and duplicity, to amuse the 
Protestant leaders, till such time as all the expected 
reinforcements had arrived.* 

Though so often deceived, and by no .means vvith- 
out suspicion of the real purposes of the Queen, 
Conde and the Admiral suffered themselves to fall 
into the trap. S^yeral gallant skirmishes took place, 
indeed ; and the cannon of the Huguenot army thun- 
dered at the gates of Paris; but no vigorous movement 
was mflfc to compel the town to surrender, or to 
take it by assault. Many days were wasted in nego- 
tiation, during which time rein for corn outs continually 
poured in to the support ofihe court ; and on the tenth 
of December, 1562, Conde, finding his force greatly 
lessened by desertion, whilst that of the enemy was 
infinitely augmented, decamped from before the walls 
of Paris, and began his retreat upon Normandy. 

In that province he expected to find time to refresh 
bis troops, and also to Receive assistance of men and 
money from England. f But the army of the court, 
under the chief command of the Constable, followed 

* Castelnau does not conceal that there was no sincerity in the 
overtures made by the court, and admits that they were put 
forward solely with a view*to amuse the Huguenot leaders till 
the Roman Catholic party was in a condition to oppose them in 
arms Castelnau, 118. + Castelnau. 
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him in his retreat ; and many of his partisans, dis- 
appointed at the result of the siege of Paris, aban- 
doned him by the way, so that of nine thousand 
foot and four thousand horse with which he com- 
menced his retreat from Arceuil, he had lost nearly 
two thousand of the infantry before the battle of 
Dreux. 

Pausing a* the town of St. Arnoul, on the way 
to Chartres,, the Huguenot leaders received intelli- 
gence of the exact position of the army of the 
court ; and, finding that Guise and Montmorenci 
bad left the capital almost ent^ly destitute of 
troops, Conde proposed to the council of w r ar, a 
plan worthy of his genius and his courage. He 
shewed that by a rapid march, they could tdfrn the 
flank of the enemy, and in all probability, reach the 
gates of Parir before Montmorenci was aware of 
their movements. The andefended town might, 
either be forced to capitulate at once, or be taken by 
storm if it pretended to resist ; and, in possession of 
the capital with all its resources, and having a mul- 
titude of their principal enemies in their power, the 
Protestant chiefs might give law to the rest of 
France, and fix their authority upon a basis, from 
which it would be impossible afterwards to throw it 
down. 

The cautious prudence of Coligni, however, was 
opposed to the rash energy of Conde. He repre- 
sented the dangers attendiri^ such an enterprise ; 
the chance of Paris making a successful resistance, 
during the short space that was necessary for the 
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army of the court to retread its steps ; the certainty, 
in such a case, of being hemmed in between two 
enemies ; the risk of losing Orleans, and all the 
stores and ammunition which it contained. The 
opinion of Conde was overruled and, much against 
his inclination, he continued his march in retreat, 
the Admiral asserting, there was no probability that 
the Catholic army would seek a battle, and, if we 
are to believe the account of the • Marquis de 
Castelnau, neglecting some of those precautions 
which his experience and foresight ought to have 
suggested. 

In the meanwhile, it was eagerly debated in the 
Catholic camp, whether a general engagement 
should be hazarded or not ; and Montmorenci and 
Guise despatched two messengers to the court at 
Vincennes, to ask the opinion of the Queen and 
her counsellors. Catherine was greatly embarrassed, 
by this application, which was communicated to her 
as she was rising. There can be little doubt, tlflat 
she had no great wish to see the houses of Mont- 
morenci and Guise, elevate themselves too high by 
a brilliant victory, and still lees that they should 
fall before the sword ,of Conde and the Admiral. 
As she was about to lead Castelnau, who brought 
her the intelligence, to the chamber of her son, the 
young Prince’s nurse entered the room ; and, point- 
ing to her, Catherine exclaimed, “ It is very extra- 
ordinary that three gfeat and veteran commanders, 
should send for the advice of women and children 

* Castelnau, 121. 
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upon a point of war. Ask the nurse, ask the nurse, 
she will tell you what to do.” 

The woman, who was a peasant of considerable 
abilities, and accustomed to speak her opinions 
boldly, replied without hesitation, though herself a 
Huguenot, “ Since the Protestants will not be con- 
tented with reasonable terms, you have nothing left 
but to figjit them.” The matter was afterwards re- 
ferred to the council, but from them Castelnau 
could draw no opinion, the whole body prudently 
declaring that no one could judge of the necessity 
or the expediency of a battle, except those who com- 
manded in the field. On receiving this message from 
the court, the three leaders of the Roman Catholic 
army determined to risk an engagement. A move- 
ment was immediately made in order to pass the 
river Eure ; but it would seem that some unnecessary 
delay took place, and that the Prince was suffered 
to extricate himself from the difficult ground in the 
neighborhood of the small town of Trion, where the 
narrowness of the roads, and the number of trees, 
would have impeded the manoeuvres of his cavalry, 
and given great advantage to the superior infantry 
of the royalists.' On the other hand, a great mistake 
was committed by the Admiral and the Prince de 
Condemn allowing the Roman Catholic forces to pass 
'the river unopposed;* and indeed, it would seem 
that they were perfectly ignorant of the movements 
of their adversaries after quitting Amoul. 

The troops of Montmorenci, however, advanced 
* Castelnau. 
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in good order upon their flank, both armies tending 
towards the town of Dreux, a battle having become 
inevitable after the movements of the eighteenth of 
December. Nevertheless, although Conde still*per- 
sisted in his opinion, that the generals of the court 
were advancing to engage them, the Admiral, for 
reasons which have never been discovered, continued 
to maintain to the last that no combat would take 
place ; and even on the very morning pf the Battle, 
he was not in the field till several hours after the 
Prince do Conde had mounted his horse. His 
obstinacy, and the high opinion entertained of his 
sagacity, misled a great number of the Protestant 
gentlemen, who made no preparations for the ap- 
proaching engagement, so that many of them were 
forced to fight through the whole day, with nothing 
but their ordinary clothes and arms, against enemies 
covered with complete armour. 

The march having commenced across the large 
elevated plains, which characterize that part of the 
country, the Huguenot army was joined by D’Andelot 
from Orleans, who, it would seem, was as fully con- 
vinced that a battle was Approaching, as his brother 
was that none would occur. He Arrived, suffering 
severely from the fever* by which he was affected j 
but nevertheless he immediately mounted a horse, 
and proceeded to reconnoitre the enemy, whose druirii 
were already to be heard. From the corner of a 
small wood he gained a full view of their position, 
which was in the form of a crescent, each wing being 
* Aubigne. 
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flanked by a village occupied by the royalist troops. 
The main body of the army was seen through the 
opening between the two hamlets, in a line, fifteen 
hundred paces long; while the advanced guard, 
commanded by Marshal St. Andre, was at first 
placed somewhat behind the village on the left, with 
a reserve commanded by the Duke of Guise, con- 
sisting in # thc« whole of about two thousand five hun- 
dred men ; but this order was afterwards changed, 
and the several corps brought nearly on a line.* 

The numbers of the Catholic force are variously 
stated. That it w as inferior in cavalry to the Hugue- 
not army is clear, and according to the account of 
Castelnau, who was present on the side of the court, 
the royalist troops amounted to not more than four- 
teen thousand foot, two thousand horse, and a con- 
siderable train of artillery. Aubigne, on the con- 
trary, calculated the whole *at tw r enty-four thousand 
men. He names the different companies of which 
it tv as composed, and which, had they been at their 
full complement, would undoubtedly have given 
the number ho states : but in all probability, neither 
the companies of foot, nor the cornets of horse had 
been completed. The Protestant force was very 
inferior in strength, comprising between seven and 
eight thousand foot, and four thousand horse, with 
only five guns ; while the reiters w T ere embarrassed 
with baggage, and the foreign lanzknechts were not 

* Such is shewn to have been the case by the account dictated 
by Guise himself, though he does not admit that they were at- 
tacked before their arrangements were complete. 
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much to bo depended upon. The sight of the 
formidable force arrayed to oppose their progress, 
struck D\Andelot with considerable alarm ; and pro- 
ceeding in haste to the Prince de Conde, he told him 
what he had seen, and strongly advised him to re- 
treat, and avoid the battle, while it was yet possible. 
Conde determined to follow this prudent advice, 
and for that purpose ordered the head of t{je column 
to turn upon Trion. But a small body.of the reiters 
in front, having exposed themselves to the enemy, 
turned from the fire which w as opened upon them ; 
and the Constable immediately ordered his forces to 
advance, imagining that Conde was by this time in 
full retreat. 

Finding that the battle could not be avoided, how- 
ever, the Prince had made up his mind to become 
the attacking party, and was disposir^ his forces for 
that purpose, at the moment when Montmorenci, at 
the head of the main body of Catholics, advanced 
with great rapidity, between the two villages of Ble- 
Ville and Epine, # and took up a new position in front 
of that which he formerly occupied. The Marsha] 
St. Andre at the same time, having received order* 
to advance, hastened fprward also l>y the same patl 
which was taken by the Constable. The movemeni 
of Montmorenci, however, had been so rapid, thai 
the greater part of the ground was occupied by hi* 
troops, when St. Andre arrived at the position whicl 

* I find the name of this village written Pigne in two contem 
porary plans of the battle in my possession ; but when I mysel 
visited the field the place was called by the villagers Epine. 
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he intended to take up, and the advanced guard was 
left somewhat in the rear of the main body. 

The serious error which had been committed, 
was instantly perceived by Conde, who hastened to 
take advantage of it. Wheeling his whole force, 
he presented a new face to the enemy ; and out- 
flanking the battalions of the Constable, who by 
this manoeuvre was placed in front of the Admiral, 
with the advanced guard of the Huguenots, Conde 
himself appeared upon the flank of St. Andre. 
Bui, instead of paying any attention to that officer, 
who remained motionless, and apparently hesitating 
what to do, the Prince at once began the battle by 
an attack upon the main body of the enemy, charg- 
ing furiously the Swiss infantry, which formed the 
bulk of Montmorenci’s force. The Swiss were in- 
stantly broken },)y the fierceness of the onset ; but, 
with their characteristic discipline and resolution, 
they speedily rallied ; and, supported by the Duke 
de.Damville, Montmorenci’s son, with a considerable 
body of well disciplined horse, they ultimately re-' 
polled the first attack, but were again and again 
broken, by the repeated charges of the enemy. In 
this part of the field, very early in the day, the 
Constable lost his fourth son, the Baron de Mont- 
brun, who fell while supporting the efforts of his 
brother Damville. 

In the meantime, while such events were taking 
place on the flank of Montnrorenci’s division, he 
himself was attacked in front with the utmost fury, 
by the Huguenot advanced guard under Coligni. 
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At this period of the battle the superiority of the 
Protestant cavalry told considerably. Finding his 
troops shaken and alarmed, and the enemy pene- 
trating into the very heart of his battalions, the 
Constable displayed as much fiery courage as the 
youngest of his companions, mingling fiercely with 
the enemy hand to hand ; and while not the slightest 
assistance was offered to him, either Jby St. Andre 
or the Duke of Guise, he protracted the colnbat, 
till, at length, after having had two horses killed 
under him, he received a severe wound in the f5ce, 
and was forced to surrender to a gentleman of the 
name of Bussy. By this time, the Swiss, though 
completely defeated, were making their way to the 
division of Marshal St. Andre ; and Damville, find- 
ing his father taken, the infantry in retreat, and 
the force to which he was attached irretrievably lost, 
hastened to the Duke of Guise, beseeching him to 
advance to the rescue of the Constable. But Guise 
still refused to move, saying, it was not yet time*;* 
and much to the mortification of his son, Montmo- 
renci was left in the hands of the enemy, without 
one effort being made to* save liim.f 

In the meanwhile, the Huguenot* troops were pre- 
paring the way for their own defeat. The resistance 
offered by the Swiss, and the efforts of Damville at 
the head of his cavalry, had greatly scattered the 
Huguenot forces ; and though the Admiral and 

* he Laboureur. 

f Guise, in liis own account of the battle, acknowledges this 
fact. 
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Conde had now joined each other, they were sepa- 
rated from a large body of French foot, which 
formed their principal infantry, and also from the 
reiters who had done such good services against the 
Swiss of the royalist army. Suddenly, Marshal St. 
Andre and the Duke of Guise began to move. The 
latter had, at the beginning of the battle, affected to 
hold no qompiand in the army, except that of his 
own company of gens d’armes and a small body of 
Spanish troops, which had been placed under his 
orders. With these, however, he now advanced, 
and by a well conducted and determined charge upon 
the confused masses of Huguenot infantry, he drove 
them before him in flight and disarray ; while St. 
Andre, leading on the advanced guard and a batta- 
lion of lanzkncchts against the reiters of Conde’s 
army, struck such terror into them by his sudden 
^attack, that they began to fly precipitately from the 
field. 

The consternation of Conde and the Admiral, on 
seeing the day thus unexpectedly turn against them 
was very great ; and while the Prince remained 
to maintain the ground, Coligni hastened after the 
fugitives, who, having passed the small corps com- 
manded by D’Andelot in spite of all that officer’s 
efforts to rally* them, and crossed a little valley in 
his rear, halted on the top of the hill till the 
Admiral arrived. 

Before he could bring them back to the charge, 
however, various changes had come over the state 
of affairs. St. Andre himself had been taken, and 
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instantly put to death by a Protestant gentleman, 
whose estates he had caused to be confiscated with 
that greedy spirit for which he was notorious. But 
the Duke of Guise pursuing his advantage, had 
advanced against the Prince de Conde, who, though 
destitute of for cel 1 to resist the body that was moving 
to attack him, would not consent to quit the field. 
Damvilte, in the meanwhile, eager to obtain some 
guarantee for the speedy liberation of his father, 
kept his eyes fixed upon the Prince, and as soon as 
tlje order was given to charge, directed his whole 
efforts to make him prisoner, assailed him in person, 
at the head of his company, and forced him to sur- 
render. 

Damville, in common with the other royalist 
officers, it would seem, had requested the Duke of 
Guise, on the death of Marshal St. Andre, to take 
the command of the arm^v ;* though Martigucs and 
himself were both superior in military rank,f t# 
the Lorrainese Prince, since he had been stripped, of 
the title of Lieutenant-General. He now shewed 
the best spirit of subordination, by leading Conde 
to Guise, and placing Iris prisoner at the Duke’s 
disposal. 

The battle w r as not yet concluded, however, for 
by this time Coligni had rallied the rciters ; and 
with them and the French horse under La Iloche- 
foucault, he made one more great effort to retrieve 
the day. The most farious cavalry fight that had yet 
taken place now ensued ; the Admiral himself lead- 

* Castcloaa. f Le Laboureur. 
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ing the charge against Guise, with such fury, that 
not a hundred of the royalist cavaliers were left 
together. But the infantry decided the fate of the 
field. Martigues, in command of the arquebusiers, 
advanced to the support of Guise, and opened a 
terrible fire upon Coligni; while ^hc Duke rallied 
his cavalry, and once more presented a firm face to 
the enemy. 

Night was now coming on ; the scattered forces 
of the court were reassembling in all parts of the 
plain ; and finding that any further efforts could 
but end in his own destruction, the Admiral re- 
treated in good order, carrying off 'the greater part 
of his cannon and baggage, and accompanied by his 
unde Montmorenci as a prisoner. Guise made a 
show of following, but the superior cavalry of the 
Huguenots rendered the pursuit vain ; and Coligni 
took up his quarters for thp night at the village of 
‘Ncufville, not two leagues from the field of battle, 
lip was there joined in the morning by D’Andelot, 
with a considerable body of infantry ; and although 
the ground had remained in possession of the Duke 
of Guise, so little did the Admiral look upon the 
result of the battle as a complete defeat, that he 
proposed to return and risk another combat, while 
the enemy were in the midst of their rejoicings.* 
He could not induce the German auxiliaries, how- 
ever, to “follow him to the field, and was conse- 
quently obliged to continue his retreat. 

* Cjfetelnau.' The same.trait of pertinacity is mentioned in 
• the account dicttttedby Guise, . 
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As usual, upouithis occasion neither party would 
admit that the other had won the battle. The 
Huguenots alleged that the Duke of Guise had 
retired to Dreux, # and consequently had not actually 
maintained the field. They also pointed out, that 
the slaughter had been much greater amongst the 
Catholics than amongst themselves ; only about two 
thousand five hundred being found missing at Neuf- 
ville on the following day, while from six to*eight 
thousand men undoubtedly remained dead upon the 
field. t The number of men of distinction, who had 
fallen, was likewise much more terrible on the part 
of the court. The Constable’s son, Marshal St. An- 
dre, La Brosse, lieutenant of the Duke of Guise, 
the Duke of Nevers, Marshal Annebaut, the Lord 
of Givri, the Count de Rochefort, Beauvais, Nangis, 
Des Bordes,t and many others were lost to the 

* Aubigne. Coligni himself published an account of th# 
battle of Dreux, which was sent round to all the principal Pro- 
testant towns. 

f Catherine de Medicis herself, in a letter to the Bishop of 
Rennes, calculates the total loss on both parts,* at from six to 
seven thousand. Aubigne declares that, at least, eight thousand 
fell ; and Castelnau assures us that he* heai;d the report of the 
dead made to the Duke of •Guise, of the numbers found upon 
the field qf battle, which amounted to between eight and nine 
thousand'* 

X It is told that Des Bordes, who was attached to the Duke of 
Nevers, shot that prince accidentally in the battle, while locking 
at one of his pistols to see that it was properly charged, and it 
is supposed that, in consequence of this unhapjiy event, that 
gentleman afterwards sought death and found iff upon tW^kir 
of Dreux, 
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Roman Catholic party. Very fewdeaders fell on the 
part of the Protestants j and on either side the com- 
mander-in-chief was taken. But although 'the 
Huguenot writers have endeavored to shew, that the 
combat at Dreux might be considered as a drawn 
battle', yet impartial posterity has decided the ques- 
tion differently, and attributed the victory to those 
who obtained the fruits of success. 

The Duke of Guise displayed, in the hour of 
triumph, great and laudable moderation. He 
received the Prince de Conde with the greatest 
kindness and courtesy •, and in the difficulty of finding 
accommodation in the town of Dreux, he shared 
his own bed with his illustrious captive, who, as 
may well be supposed, closed not his eyes during 
the whole night, though Guise slept soundly upon 
the downy pillow of success. 

Nevertheless, the conduct of the Duke in the 
‘battle did not pass without censure. It was re- 
marked, that he who had been able to turn the 

* 

fortune of the day, and wrest the meed of victory 
from the hands of a triumphant enemy, after the 
main body of the army had been utterly routed 
and the commander-in-chief taken prisoner, had 
stood by, an unmoved spectator, till the defeat of 
Montmorenci was complete, and had given not the 
slightest assistance to him, whom it was his duty to 
support.* It is clear, also, that by this course of 
proceeding, he obtained all the glory of the day, 
and raised his fame as a leader, at the expense of his 
reputation for candor and honesty. The friends of 
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Montmorenci di® not scruple to declare, that the 
Constable had been shamefully abandoned, by those 
who were jealous of his authority and renown ; nor 
have we seen any full j ustification of the Duke of 
Guise’s conduct upon this occasion.* 

Each party had captured several prisoners of 
rank, and each had taken a quantity of baggage, 
standards, and arms, which were displayed as tro- 
phies of victory. But the first news, ijideed, which 
reached the court of France, were those of defeat, 
some fugitives having carried to Vincennes, 'the 
tidings of Montmorenci’s disaster and the rout of 
the main body. Many hours of consternation fol- 
lowed, before the Queen and her companions were 
made aware of the favorable termination of the 
battle ;j and even then, the joy which this intelli- 
gence afforded, was sadly mingled wijdi regret, when 
the number of distinguished persons who had fallen, 
came to be mentioned. 

While the Duke of Guise proceeded to Ram- 
bouillet, (whither the court almost immediately re- 
moved,) and received commendation, honor, and 
reward from Catherine and her son, Coligni, send- 
ing his illustrious prisoner to Orleans, marched 

* Montaigne has written an essay upon the subject ; which, 
however, leaves the conduct of the Duke as doubtful as before ; 
and Guise in his statement admits that he made not the slightest 
effort to support Montmorenci till the whole main body and part 
of St. Andre’s division had been routed. 

_ t Catherine, in her letter to the Bishop of Rennes, says four 
and twenty hours. 

vol. r. 
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boldly through the country, attaching and taking a 
number of small towns, almost within sight of the 
royal army ; and then, learning that the court had 
removed to Chartres with the intention of laying 
siege to Orleans, he visited the latter city, and took 
every precaution for its defence ; after which he re- 
tired into Normandy, in order to re-open his com- 
munication with England. By the w'ay, 'he made 
himsblf master of several important places, the 
principal of which was Caen. The re-capture of 
th;Tt town from the hands of the royalists, was of 
greater importance from the money which it con- 
tained, than from its military strength, as the reiters 
in the pay of the Huguenot party were beginning 
to murmur for their arrears. 

In the course of a few weeks, Coligni, with the 
forces now at Ids command, made himself master of 
Baveux, St. Lo, Avranckes, Vire, Honfleur, and 
other places ; and then, retreading his steps, as if 
with the intention of drawing nearer to Orleans, he 
took Falaise, Borne, Argentan, L’Aigle, Mortagne, 
and La Cliarite. But while he had been engaged 
in these proceedings, most important events had 
taken place oh the banks, of the Loire, which 
brought hostilities to a much more speedy conclu- 
sion, than the gain of a battle or the capture of a 
city. 

Advancing at the head of considerable forces, the 
Duke of Guise commenced tlfe siege of Orleans, in 
the beginning of February. Many difficulties op- 
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posed themselves to the first movements of the royal 
army ; and one of the suburbs, which was attacked 
and taken, cost the Duke some of his best troops. 
D’Andelot, though still suffering from fever, exerted 
himself vigorously and effectually for the defence of 
the place ; and the royal forces had to pay dear 
for every advantage they attained. The weakest 
side of Orleans, seemed to the Duke ®f ^luise and 
his companions to be the water front pf the city ; 
and there, it was determined to make a groat effort, 
by bringing down boats filled with troops, and dis- 
lodging the Huguenots, from the small islands, 
which they occupied. The preparation of these 
boats, however, required time ; and, while Guise 
kept up a fierce cannonade upon the walls, deter- 
mined to take the fox’s hole, as he called it, Ca- 
therine de Medicis, jealous of the* extraordinary 
power he had acquired since the defeat and capture^ 
of the Constable, w as not only listening to overtures 
for peace, but was employing the charms of her 
licentious maids of honor (a means not at all un- 
common with that sagacious but unscrupulous 
Queen,) to seduce the Prince ale Conde from the 
party he had espoused* 

The knowledge that such secret negotiations were 
going on, had no other effect upon the mind of 
Guise, than to incite him to more vigorous action j 
but the spirits and energies of the Protestants, were 
kept up by the succe'sses of Coligni in Normandy, 
and the still more extraordinary exploits of a 
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gentleman named De Piles, in the south. It had 
been the custom of Montluc and his barbarous com- 
panions, not content with slaughtering the Hugue- 
nots in the field, or putting them to death one by 
one in cold blood, to gather a number of prisoners 
together in various towns and fortresses, for the pur- 
pose of giving the Catholic population, from time to 
time, the t spectacle of a grand execution. These 
brutal acts on the part of the persecutors of his 
religion, filled with indignation the breast of De 
Piles, then a mere boy, fresh from school,* and 
putting himself at the head of thirty of his com- 
panions, he entered the town of Bergerac in the 
middle of the day, attacked the garrison in the 
streets, killed and made prisoners a great number 
of the enemy, and opening the gates of the prisons, 
delivered his fellow Protestants from the fate for 
.which they had been reserved. Hurrying thence to 
Sainte Foi, he met with the same success, leaving 
eighty of the Catholics dead in the town ; and his 
forces, increasing by the prisoners whom he liberated, 
he was enabled to take both the city and citadel of 
Mucidan by escalade. He then gained a still more 
important advantage over the governor of Peri- 
gueux, who was marching to attack him, and subse- 
quently forced his way once more into Bergerac ; 
where, after a desperate resistance, he made him- 
self master likewise of the castle, and, I regret 
to add, displayed a degree of ferocity little less 

* Aubigne. 
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brutal than that of Montluc himself. It must 
always be remembered, however, in considering 
the cruelties committed by both parties in these 
wars, that aggression and persecution were upon the 
part of the Roman Catholics, and that the san- 
guinary acts of the Protestants, though deeply to 
be lamented, were committed in retaliation for still 
more terrible evils already endured. 

Although the successes of this young and daring 
leader, had no very great effect on the military 
position of the contending parties in Guienne, they 
served to restore confidence to the Huguenots, both 
in the districts where they Were achieved, and in 
the besieged city of Orleans. But the deliverance 
of that place, and the temporary restoration of tran- 
quillity, were destined to be accomplished by a pri- 
vate hand and a great and detestable crime. 

The negotiations, whidh Catherine de Medicis ha\J 
commenced with the Huguenot party, were proceed- 
ing slowly, and the operations against the town ’of 
Orleans were considerably advanced, when a rumor 
was suddenly spread through the Roman Catholic 
army, that the Duke of Guise had been wounded 
by one of his attendants.* This report, though it 
was, as usual with the first tidings of great events, 
inaccurate in some particulars, was nevertheless true 
regarding the principal fact, and consternation 
spread through the forces occupied in the siege. 

* Letter of the Spanish ambassador. Memoires de Conde, 
toI. ii. p. 132. 
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The person who inflicted the wound could scarcely 
be called an attendant of the Duke; but it would 
seem, that some time before, he had applied to be 
taken into the service of that Prince, and had been 
received by him into the royal army, though in what 
capacity does not clearly appear. His name was John 
Poltrot, lord of the small fief of Maire, or Mere, 
near Aqbeterre : he was bankrupt in fortune, 
adventurous tin disposition, and wild and brag- 
gart in his demeanor and language. Educated 
by ‘the Spaniards, and having passed, we are 
told, some years in the Peninsula, he had acquired 
so completely the manners and the speech of 
Spain, that it was impossible to distinguish him 
from the natives of that country, to whom he 
bore a considerable resemblance in features and 
complexion.* * These circumstances qualified him 
^vell for the task of a spy' upon the movements of 
the royalist generals, and in that capacity he had 
been employed by the Admiral, who furnished him 
with a small sum to purchase a horse and other 
necessaries for his enterprise, t With these he had 
joined the Duke of Guise, after having publiclv 
doclared, in conversation with his Protestant com- 
rades, that it was his determination to shoot that 
Prince upon the first occasion. No importance 
was attached to his words, however, as his braggart 
disposition was well known ; and it appears, that 
when the deed was accomplished, it excited as much 
* Aubignr. Casteluau. 
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astonishment in the Huguenot camp, as in that of 
the Papists. 

What was the cause of his enmity towards the 
Duke, and whether he was driven by party zeal, 
stimulated by religious fury, or incited by the per- 
suasions of others and the hope of reward, to the 
commission of this crime ; or, on the contrary, 
whether he was moved only by the waig desire of 
obtaining an unenviable distinction,* through an 
act as bold and resolute, as it was detestable, 
must remain ever in doubt. But, however that may 
be, he pursued his purpose with a degree of cool- 
ness, determination, and courage, which could not 
have failed to obtain honor and applause, had 
it been exercised for a better object. Watching 
his opportunity, when the Duke of Guise had gone 
out with Philip Strozzi and Monsi<?ur de Rostaing, 
one of the king’s officers,* to reconnoitre the besiegqfl , 
place, previous to the grand attack which he medi- 
tated, Poltrot waited patiently on horseback behind a 
hedge, till his victim returned. Guise was accom- 
panied by few attendants, Strozzi having gone on 
before ; and the assassin short him with a pistol 
loaded with three balls, the moment he had passed 
his place of concealment. The bullets struck the 
unfortunate Prince on the right shoulder, a little 
above the arm-pit ; and one, if not more, passed out 
in front without entering the chest or breaking any 
bone. He immediately fell from his horse, and was 
raised by de Rostaing and his servants. 

While the assassin was permitted to ride away 
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unpursued, the Duke was carried into the nearest 
house, and surgeons were sent for, who, on examin- 
ing the wound, rashly pronounced that no danger 
was to be apprehended. But a suspicion having 
arisen that the balls might be poisoned, Guise, ac- 
cording to the foolish superstition of the day, 
caused charms to be employed to counteract the 
venom.* c The expectations of his recovery, how- 
ever, speedily.diminished ; and the surgeons had re- 
course to various operations, which probably, in the 
lamentable state of medical knowledge at that time, 
only served to aggravate his sufferings. N evertheless, 
hopes were entertained to the last ; but, six days 
after he received the wound, the Duke terminated 
his career, on the twenty-fourth of February, 1563, in 
violent convulsions. f We are assured, by a Protestant 
writer,]; that o» his death-bed, the Duke expressed 
extreme regret for the massacre of Vassi ; and with 
his last breath besought the Queen to conclude a 
peace, as soon as possible, with the Huguenots; pro- 
nouncing those who should turn her from such a 
course to be the real enemies of France. 

t 

Thus died, in the* prime of life, Francis of Lor- 
raine, Duke of Guise, beyond all doubt one of the 
greatest men of his age. At once dignified and 
affable, courteous though proud, liberal though 
grasping, generous though ostentatious ; though oc- 
casionally cruel, not generally severe ; though un- 
bounded in ambition, not without indications of a 

* Letter of the Spanish ambassador before cited. 

f Castclnau. Aubigne. % Aubignc. 
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patriotic spirit and noble self-devotion. To his 
friends and supporters, his bounties knew no limit. 
To his rivals his conduct was less magnanimous, so 
long as they retained any power to injure him. Ap- 
preciating great qualities, even when they were dif- 
ferent from those which he himself possessed, he 
admired the high genius and fiery ardor of the 
Prince cfe Conde j hut esteemed less, perljaps, than 
they merited, the calmer and more calculating skill 
of the Admiral de Coligni, and the rude and domi- 
neering, though powerful, mind of the Constable de 
Montmorenci. His conduct towards the latter, at the 
battle of Dreux, as well as the severities which he 
exercised upon those who had been entrapped into 
his hands at Amboise, have left his character upon 
the page of history, stained with the charge of faith- 
lessness and treachery, which eve* his generous 
treatment of the Prince db Conde, and the chivalrous 
courtesy which he displayed on many other occasions, 
have not been able to efface. Nevertheless, the 
higher points of his character so far predominated 
over the baser, that, while he was loved and mourned 
with intense affection and profound grief by his 
friends and companion*, he was admired and even 
regretted by his political enemies, and his rivals 
in the career of ambition. “ Thus died,” says the 
celebrated Protestant historian of those days, “this 
great captain, excellent as a soldier in all points, but 
above all, in the reconnoitring of fortresses; whose 
genius would have tended, not to the ruin, but to 
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the aggrandizement of France, in another season, 
and under another reign.”* 

Numerous other epitaphs, laudatory and con- 
demnatory, commemorated the virtues and the faults 
of this commander ; but few, excepting a brief 
Latin poem, attributed to the pen of the famous 
Chancellor de L’Hospital, did justice alike to the 
good and, .bad qualities of the dead. Perhaps it may 
be said, that«both were carried to an extraordinary 
height in the Duke of Guise, and the circumstances 
in which he was placed called them equally into 
operation. 

The fate of his assassin was that which usually 
overtakes the murderer. With every opportunity 
of escape, — mounted on a powerful horse, unpursued 
during several hours, and but a short distance from 
a large body of ‘Huguenot forces, — he wandered about 
£ill the following morning, ‘when, brought back, as if 
by some irresistible power, to the scene of his crime, 
he was accidentally found, sleeping in a barn very 
near the spot where he had fired upon the Duke. 
He was arrested immediately upon suspicion, }' and 
without the slightest hesitation confessed the deed. 
He also at first declared, notr only that he had been 

* I have ventured to change the last word of this quotation,, 
in order to restore what I believe the real sense of the author : 
for the word, “ frere y brother,” for which I have substituted, reign, 
is evidently a misprint ; Guise, having only served under one 
brother of Charles IX. during whose * reign he could not be said 
to have done any thing for the aggrandizement of France. 

f Castelnau. Aubigue. Mcmoires de Conde. 
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instigated to assassinate Guise, by the Admiral 
and Theodore Beza, but that there were a number 
of other persons spread over the country, and bound 
by oath, to put the principal leaders of the Roman 
Catholic party to death.* Little credit was attached 
to this tale even at the time, especially as the reward 
which he asserted that Coligni had given him, was a 
very inadequate inducement for the commission of so 
criminal and hazardous an act. All «that he even 
pretended to have received, was two hundred crowns ; 
and, although the Admiral at once admitted that he 
had paid him that sum, to act as spy in the royal 
camp, both that great leader and Beza, indignantly 
denied that they had done anything to persuade him 
to commit the crime which he had perpetrated ; 
adding, that they were sure, the accusation had 
been wrung from him, either by toAure or by pro- 
mise of pardon. Such, "however, was not the fact^ 
and when subsequently a cruel and horrible death 
was presented to him, after having undergone all 
that a barbarous age could inflict, t he retracted the 
charge, exculpated cverv; one but himself ; and ac- 
knowledging, that if the deed were, still to be done, 
he would perform it,* he was torn to pieces by four 
horses, with this singular avowal on his lips. 

Some demonstrations w T erc made of a design to 
continue the siege of Orleans ; but the death of the 

* Letter of the Spaniel* ambassador. 

t The word used by Aubignc is Tcnaillc, which gives a horrible 
idea of the torture to which he was subjected. 
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Duke of Guise, together with the successes of the 
Admiral in Normandy, and his rapid approach to- 
wards the royal camp, spread such consternation 
amongst the counsellors of the Queen, that she 
hastened the negotiations for peace, which had been 
commenced. The Constable and the Prince de 
Conde, having taken part therein, their natural 
desire to, recover their freedom, as well as the 

4 

anxiety of the Princess de Conde to withdraw her 
husband from a state of imprisonment, not less de- 
trimental to her domestic happiness, than to his own 
honor and comfort, facilitated the measures of Ca- 
therine, and brought about a treaty of peace, which 
promised but few advantages to the Protestants, and 
no very stable tranquillity to the realm. A general 
amnesty, with liberty of conscience, were the prin- 
cipal features 6f the treaty. Certain towns were 
uamed in various parts o‘f France, in which the 
Protestants might exercise the ceremonies of their 
religion openly ; no persecution whatsoever was to 
take place in regard to points of faith ; ’ all persons 
were to be restored to their property, honors, and 
offices ; all prisoners were to be liberated on both 
parts, and all foreign troops were immediately to be 
paid and sent out of the country. A concluding 
article provided, that the treaty was to be verified 
by the various Parliaments of France ; but at the 
very moment of its signature, the most clear-sighted 
persons of the realm, perceived that on this point 
much opposition would arise ; and we find by one 
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of the letters of the Spanish ambassador, that while 
Catherine de Medicis was bestowing all sorts of 
caresses on the Huguenot leaders, she insinuated to 
the friends of her most Catholic ally, that she only 
yielded to circumstances, and, to use her own ex- 
pression, “ Drew back, but to take her spring the 
better/’ The terms which were granted, gave but 
little satisfaction to either party ; anji Coligni did 
not hesitate to declare, though he ultimately ac- 
cepted the conditions agreed upon, that the interests 
of the Protestants had been sacrificed for the libe- 
ration of the Prince de Conde. Doubts and animo- 
sities of every kind remained unextinguished ; each 
facti<fh was divided in itself, as well as irritated 
against the other ; no one entertained the least 
expectation that the articles of the treaty would be 
sincerely executed ; and each hesi^ited to perform 
the part which it had undertaken, lest it should give 
an advantage to a treacherous opponent : and thus 
in gloom and discontent on all sides, commenced a 
temporary cessation of hostilities, during which the 
young King of Navarre first emerged from the 
retirement of the college* to take a part in the gay 
and licentious scenes .which covered over, like glit- 
tering dross, the volcano that lay beneath the feet 
of the French people. 
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BOOK III. 

That article of the treaty of peace, to the accom- 
plishment* of ‘which Catherine do Mcdicis looked 
forward with* the greatest satisfaction, was the ex- 
pulsion of all foreign troops from the land, and to 
the same object tended the wishes and hopes of all 
the best men in her son’s dominions. The state of 
the country, from the ravages of the reitcr^ and 
the internal dissensions of the people themselves, 
had become the most lamentable that it is possible 
to conceive ; and .as it has been eloquently depicted 
by a contemporary author, who took a part in all 

V 

that he relates, I will, according to my usual 
custom, give his own words, that the reader may 
learn, from the impressions of an eye-witness, the 
fearful condition to which a short period of civil 
dissension had reduced a flourishing and abundant 
land. . 

“ After the publication of ‘'the edict of peace,” 
says Monsieur de Castelnau, “ which took place 
on the seventh day of March, 1562, (1563),* 

* Castelnau apparently commenced the year at Easter; but it 
is to be remarked, that the edict is dated the nineteenth of 
March. 
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although it greatly displeased many Catholics, to 
behold such a change in the Roman religion autho- 
rized by an ordinance of the King, nevertheless they 
were compelled to accommodate themselves to the 
terms, and yield to fate, which not being subject to 
human laws, had reduced the affairs of France to 
this state ; seeing that one year of civil war had 
brought about such misfortunes and calamities, that 
it was scarcely possible, that by its continuation the 
country could ever recover. For agriculture, which 
is the most necessary thing to maintain the body of 
a state, and which was formerly better exercised in 
France than in any other kingdom, as the most 
fertile garden in the world, was now entirely aban- 
doned therein ; an incalculable number of towns and 
villages sacked, pillaged, and burnt, were becoming 
deserts, and the poor labourers driven from their 
houses, spoiled of theis goods and their cattle, 
robbed, and put to ransom, to-day by the one, to* 
morrow by the other, of whatever religion or faction 
they might be, fled like wild beasts, abandoning all 
that they had, not to remain at the mercy of those 
who were without pity. 

“ And as* to the traffic which is vbry great in this 
kingdom, it was also given up, as well as the mecha- 
nical arts ; for the tradesmen and artizans quitted 
their shops and their employments to put on the 
cuirass. The nobility was divided, the church 
oppressed, no one be frig certain of his property or 
his life ; and as to justice which is the foundation of 
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kingdoms and of republics, and of all human society, 
it could not be administered, seeing that where 
every thing is a matter of force and violence, one 
can no longer exercise the office of the magistrate, 
nor administer the laws. In a word, the civil war 
was an inexhaustible source of all wickedness, of 
thieving, robbery, murder, incest, adultery, parricide, 
and every other enormous vice that can be imagined, 
for whicfi there was neither any check nor any 
punishment ; and the worst of all was, that in this 
war, the arms which had been taken for the defence 
of religion, annihilated all religion and piety, and 
produced a body, rotten and wasted with the burn- 
ing pestilence of an infinity of atheists. The 
churches were sacked and demolished, the ancient 
monasteries destroyed, the monks driven forth, the 
nuns violated , K and that which had taken four 
hundred years to build v/as destroyed in a day, 
without exempting even the sepulchres of our kings, 
and of our fathers." 

There can be but little doubt, that all the evils 
here depicted, were severely aggravated by the large 
bodies of foreign troops engaged on both sides, who 
were without any moral tie ox; restraint, in the midst 
of a country given up to anarchy, and indulged their 
habits of pillage without remorse, amongst a people 
who set them the example, by mutually destroying 
and plundering each other. Great difficulties, 
however, opposed themselves to the discharge of 
the reiters, as the finances of both parties were 
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exhausted, and considerable arrears had become 
due. But the means were at length found, and the 
principal part of the foreign troops were sent out of 
the kingdom. 

Havre de Grace still remained in the hands of 
the English, and it was now the desire of all parties 
in France that they should be expelled from that 
strong position. Nor can we altogether excul- 
pate some of the leaders of the Huguenot faction 
from the charge of deserting the ally who had 
rendered them such good service in time of need ; 
for we find that the Prince de Conde rivalled the 
Duke of Montpensier in the siege of Havre, which 
was commenced as soon as possible after the signa- 
ture of the treaty. 

In a letter from Cecil to Sir Thomas Smith, dated 
the seventeenth of November, 1 562, «it is stated that 
the Queen of England had solemnly engaged lies 
word to the Prince, not to make peace without 
him ; and on the twenty-first of March, in the fol- 
lowing year, Cecil remarks, with some bitterness, 
“ The negotiations are going on at Orleans, without 
any consideration for the Queen of England : If it 
be so,” he adds, “ I know the worst, which is, by 
stout and stiff dealing to make our own bargain ; 
and so is the Queen’s Majesty fully bent and 
intended.” 

A great part of the Huguenot army was also en- 
gaged by Catherine de Medicis in the operations 
against Havre ; but that place was vigorously de- 

vol. i. t 
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fended by the Earl of Warwick, although the plague 
was raging in the town, so that the number of his 
efficient soldiers was greatly reduced. Succor, how- 
ever, was daily expected from England ; and it is 
probable that Havre would have been preserved for 
some time, bad not the want of fresh water become 
intolerable, the supply having been cut off by the 
besieging arjny. Another circumstance ‘'likewise 
tended to hasten the surrender. The secretary of 
Sir Thomas Smith, the English ambassador, charged 
with letters from his master to the Earl of War- 
wick, was taken, while endeavoring to effect his 
entrance into the town, and his despatches having 
been decypliercd, were found to contain the infor- 
mation, that a large fleet and army might be daily 
looked for, to effect the deliverance of the place. 
Other letters wore immediately forged in the cypher 
used by Smith, warning the Earl that no assistance 
was to be expected from England ; and the Earl, 
deprived by this false intelligence of all hope of 
relief, seeing the enemy in possession of most of the 
outworks, his troops so enfeebled by pestilence, 
that the dead w'ere left unburied where they expired, 
and nothing but brackish water to be obtained in 
the town, during the height of an intensely hot 
summer, determined to capitulate, if he could do 
so upon favorable terms. Those which were granted, 
may be considered highly honorable to himself and 
to his country. The prisoners on both sides were 
to be exchanged, the garrison was to be permitted to 
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march out with its arms and baggage, six days were 
to be allowed for effecting its retreat ; whatever ves- 
sels might be necessary for conveying the English 
troops to their native shore, were to enter the port 
without impediment ; and, although the citadel was 
placed in the hands of the besiegers, as a security 

for the surrender of the town, the French standard 

£ 

was not to be displayed till the place vttis evacuated- 

The capitulation was signed on the twenty-eighth 
of July, and two days after, the Earl of Clinton, with 
a fleet of sixty sail, appeared before Havre, and re- 
ceived the garrison which he had come to support.* 
But more than three thousand of the Earl of War- 
wick’s soldiers had fallen victims to the plague ; 
and we find from a letter of the Bishop of London, 
dated in August, 1563, that the court of England 
was well satisfied, that the Earl slfould retire on 
such favorable terms. 

Various negotiations between France and England 
succeeded ; and much heat was shewn on both parts $ 

* Although the sick were left behind, (see Memoires de Cas- 
telnau, lib. v. chap, iii.) the solders carried with them the plague 
into England, and the vast utility of quarantine laws was never 
more strongly shewn than in* this instance. The troops embarked 
on the thirtieth of July j the first case of plague took place in 
London immediately after, having previously appeared in a sea- 
port of Kent. Twenty thousand one hundred and thirty-six 
persons perished in the capital alone. Trade and business of all 
kinds nearly ceased, and infinitely greater evils were inflicted 
in a few months upon commerce, without reckoning human 
sufferings than ever took place from the regulations of the 
quarantine during centuries. 

T 2 
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but in the end, a treaty of peace was concluded by 
the intervention of Monsieur de Castelnau and Sir 
Thomas Smith. Some difficulties were made by 
Elizabeth, in regard to the ratification, but she at 
length gave her consent ; and the faint and untenable 
claims of England upon Calais, were finally aban- 
doned upon the payment of a hundred and twenty 
thousand crowns. 

Several events of minor importance had taken 
place in the meantime, into the particulars of which 
it is not necessary here to enter. The majority of 
the King, at the commencement of his fourteenth 
year, had been declared in the Parliament of Rouen ; 
the Queen-mother had suffered a dangerous injury 
by a fall from her horse, from which, however, she 
recovered with extraordinary rapidity, although her 
life was at ofie time despaired of. Fetes and 
amusements had succeeded at Fontainebleau, in the 
midst of which, the Prince de Condo seemed 
to' havo totally abandoned the cause for which he 
had raised the standard of revolt ; and, in the arms 
of the licentious ladies of Catherine’s court, to have 
forgotten his devoted wife, his religious duties, his 
real friends, and his political position. The Papists 
of France, and various neighboring princes of the 
same creed, had strongly urged the Queen-mother 
and the young King, to set at nought the obligations 
by which they had so lately bound themselves j and 
numerous infractions of the treaty, had been com- 
mitted by the bigoted Roman Catholics of the 
southern provinces. 
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One event, however, must be marked more par- 
ticularly, as the first indication of that mortal 
enmity conceived by the house of Guise against 
the Admiral de Coligni, which ended only with the 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew’s day. The accu- 
sation brought by Poltrot against that celebrated 
commander, notwithstanding its formal retraction 
by him who had made it, still rankle^ in the minds 
of the wife and children of the great; Princ<5, who 
had fallen before Orleans : and shortly after the 

7 mf 

capitulation of Havre, Ann of Este, duchesS of 
Guise, with her children and brothers-in-law, made 
a formal demand of justice against the Admiral, 
accusing him in direct terms, of instigating the 
murder of the Duke. Catherine de Medicis en- 
deavored, as far as possible, to smooth these angry 
feelings, and sought to prevail upqji the Duchess, 
by the hope of a more -fitting opportunity for re- 
venge, to abandon her object at this time. But the 
rancor of the Princes of Lorraine remained un- 
abated ; and the Admiral, while he declared that 
he was able and ready to clear himself of the 
charge, was obliged to surround his person by large 
bodies of Huguenot retainers, to guard against the 
private attempts with which his life was menaced. 

At the same time, from every part of France, were 
heard murmurs in regard to various violations of the 
edict; and it was apparent, that some steps must 
be taken, to stay the rash proceedings of the more 
bigoted Roman Catholics, in order to prevent the 
civil war from being’ immediately renewed. Under 
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these circumstances, Catherine cle Medicis deter- 
mined upon makinga pompous progress into different 
parts of the kingdom, accompanied by the young 
King and the greater part of the court, which project 
was executed in the year 1564. 

In this expedition, Catherine was followed by 
the young King of Navarre, for whom, during his 
youth, sh^ SQems to have entertained a gVeat and 
extraordinary affection, taking a pleasure, even 
at this early period, in watching the development 
of his mind, and initiating him into affairs of 
state, as if she foresaw the high destiny which 
ultimately awaited him.* In all her pastimes and 
amusements he was invited to bear a part ; and 
to the council tabic itself even when in secret de- 
liberation, he was permitted to accompany hcr.t 
Policy, indeed*, might have some share in the 
^aresses which Catherine bestowed upon the young 
King, and her object might be as much to reconcile 
liiYn to the sort of captivity in which she held him, 
as to gain his affection for herself and for her 
children. Whatever might be the motives of her 
conduct, it is certain that,' from the earliest age, she 
taught him to taste of all thcwpleasurcs of the court, 
and instilled into him, in his youth, licentious views 
in regard to various points of morality, which pro- 
duced, at an after period, those acts, that form the 
chief stain upon his private and public history. 

Joy, gaiety, and pageantry, accompanied the court 

* Memoires de Nyvers. 
t Memoire du President de Calignon. 
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of Catherine upon her journey through the realm ; 
and although the menacing aspect of some of the 
Protestants and some of the Catholics, and the 
recollection of the force which had been used to- 
wards herself and her children by the Triumvirate, 
had induced her to augment the numbers of the 
Swiss guard, and to add thereunto a French guard 
of five hundred men, but little miiitayy display 
attended her progress. Gay gentlemen and beau- 
tiful women were her principal escort ; and it 
seemed as if she had suddenly taken the deter- 
mination, after having failed in suppressing the 
troubles of the kingdom by force of arms, to con- 
quer them by pleasure, levity, and licentiousness. 
In so doing, she shewed her knowledge of the 
French character, more than her knowledge of 
human nature ; as she had yet apparently to learn, as 
well as to teach, that the fiercest crimes, and the moat 
vehement turbulence, are nourished and envenomed 
by luxury and depravity. 

The court first directed its steps to the side of 
Lorraine ; and, mingling the arts of policy with 
the amusements of the day, tlnj Queen, while 
at Bar le Due, carri’ed on negotiations wdth the 
principal German Princes on the frontier, with 
a view of engaging them to refrain from giving 
any farther assistance, to the rebellious subjects of 
France. In this attepipt she was unsuccessful ; but 
pursuing the same plan in the course of her progress, 
through Burgundy, Dauphiny, and Languedoc, she 
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held long and secret interviews with the Dnke of 
Savoy, with the Vice-legate, and with a private 
agent of the Pope, who was sent to confer with her 
at Avignon. In the meanwhile, from time to time, 
the court, while refusing openly to listen to the 
views of the more violent Catholics, and the sug- 
gestions of the bigoted King of Spain, gave the 
Protestants, by its acts, good cause to suspect, that 
one object of the Queen-mother was, slowly and 
invidiously, to take from them the privileges which 
had* been granted by the treaty of pacification, and 
to deprive them of the means of future resistance.* 
Edict after edict, while pretending to interpret the 
treaty, confined the concessions to the Huguenots 
within narrower hounds ; the fortifications of various 
towns and castles, which had afforded refuge and 
protection to the Protestants, were demolished, and 
tV strong citadel was built "in Lyons, to overawe a 
city which had shewn itself so favorable to the 
opponents of Romish corruption. 

But such mild means did not accord with the 
more vehement spirit of the Romish Church ; and 
a number of causes, some of evident magnitude, and 
others apparently trifling, combined at this time, to 
lay the foundations of that horrible league, which pro- 
duced such infinite calamities in France. There can 
be little doubt that, the original scheme for a general 
confederacy between the Roman Catholic princes 
of Europe, and the French papistical leaders, was 

* This intention is admitted by Castclnau, lib. v. eliap. x. 
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devised at Trent, where the council was still sitting, 
when Catherine began her progress through her son’s 
kingdom. To the great and disastrous assembly 
in that city, the Cardinal of Lorraine had been de- 
spatched on the part of the court of France ; and he 
had vigorously opposed, during the earlier meetings, 
the pretensions of the Roman See, to a domi- 
nation tbtally subversive of the privileges of the 
Gallican Church. But the news of Jtiis brother's 
death, by the hands of an assassin, inflamed his 
animosity against the Protestants, to such a degree, 
as to induce him to pass over all other considerations 
for the sake of vengeance. Nor was the conduct 
of the Huguenots, it must be confessed, such as could 
tend to mitigate the indignation of the house of 
Guise, or to remove the suspicion that they had 
instigated the assassin to commit the act. Coligni, 
La Rochefoucault, and others, boldly denied all par- 
ticipation in the crime before its perpetration; and 
history has done them justice on this point. But 
doubts still hovered over the head of Theodore 
Beza, at a period when much of the heat of passion 
was abated ;* and we know that the great body of 
the Reformed Church, had the folly and the wicked- 
ness to adopt the deed after its commission, by the 
commendations which many of its leading members 
bestowed upon Poltrot. His name and his actions 
were celebrated by the pens of their most eloquent 
writers ; his fate was deplored in epitaphs, songs, 
* Lc Labourcur. 
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and canticles ;* bis crime was justified by a com- 
parison with those personages mentioned in the 
Old Testament, who devoted themselves to the 
destruction of the persecutors of Israel, and the 
spirit of Christianity was totally forgotten, in re- 
joicings over the death of a great and implacable 
enemy. This conduct, equally unworthy and im- 
politic, nqt oialy incensed their enemies in France 
even more than the act itself, but gave the force of 
probability to all the darkest accusations against 
them ; and the Cardinal of Lorraine, fully persuaded 
that the assassination of his brother had been insti- 
gated by the leaders of the Protestant party, yielded 
even the rights and interests of the Church of 
France, in his eagerness to return and crush those, 
who were not only religious opponents but private 
enemies. 

r In Pius IV., and his representatives at Trent, 
he found zealous co-operators ; and had the King 
of ‘Spain been even less willing than he was, to 
take part in any act of furious bigotry, his political 
position, with regard to the Low Countries, would 
have afforded sufficient motives, for joining in any 
scheme, which tended at once 1 to embarrass France 
with intestine dissensions, to ffgage the Protstant 
forces of Germany in the civil war of the ncigh- 

* A curious collection of these pieces is given by Le Laboureur, 
shewing the most deplorable perversion of genius and learning, 
and bow the corrupt heart of man can misapply great examples 
and holy doctrines, to the justification of the darkest and most 
fearful crimes. 
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boring country, and to deprive the Reformers of 
his northern dominions of all hope of assistance 
and support.* 

It is clear that Catherine de Medicis herself, 
proposed, during the last sittings of the Council 
of Trent, an interview between the Pope and the 
Roman Catholic sovereigns of Europe ; and we 
find by lier letters to the Bishop of, Rennes, that 
the Papal nuncio in France, was despatched, first 
to Vienna, and then to Rome, in order to arrange 
this important conference. Rumor at once afttri- 
buted to her, the intention of forming a general 
league for the suppression of the Protestant reli- 
gion ; and great fears were entertained in Germany 
that tumult and civil war would be the immediate 
consequences. It is probable, however, — as in her 
secret correspondence she denies all such intention 
— that the scheme of this confederacy had already' 
been discussed at Trent, and that some private, but 
vague, intelligence of such proceedings being* in 
agitation, had reached the Protestant princes. 

The design, with whomsoever it originated, was 
eagerly adopted by the Cardinal of Lorraine ; and he 
pui'sued it with a degree of vigor, wliich soon united 
in its favor the most' influential Papists throughout 
Europe. Thus supported, he returned to France, in 
the beginning of the year 1504, and it would seem, that 
the first foundations of the League in that country, 
were laid at Nancy, during the progress of the 

* Caste! nan. 
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court.* The Cardinal, however, had the mortification 
of seeing the decrees of the council of Trent, rejected 
generally by the French church, severely censured by 
the more reasonable Roman Catholics, and scoffed 
at, with every expression of contempt and derision, 
by the Huguenots. 

After conferences in the south-east of France 
with the Papal nuncio, and the Duke of Savoy, 
the court turned its steps towards the west, in 
order, as it appeared, to give the Queen-mother an 
opportunity of once more embracing her daughter, 
the young Queen of Spain. It was not, indeed, 
without considerable difficulty, that the cold-hearted 
Philip suffered his young wife to advance as far as 
Bayonne, j to meet her family, while he himself re- 
mained at Madrid ; but the progress of Protestant 
principles in thp Low Countries, and the desire of 
forming such a party in* France, as would give 
occupation to the more turbulent subjects of the 
neighboring power, and prevent them from aiding 
the people whom liis tyranny was driving into revolt, 
had probably a greater share in wringing from him 
his consent, than the wishes of his Queen, or the 
solicitations of Catherine. T.he Princess herself was 
sent to the interview, with a numerous and splendid 
escort; and she was accompanied by the famous 
Ferdinand of Toledo, Duke of Alva, instructed to 

carry on the negotiations for the league, which both 

« 

* Castelnau. 

■f. Le Laboureur. Letter of the French ambassador at Madrid 
to the Bishop of ltcunes. 
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parties had in view, and to give that impulse to the 
mind of the Queen-mother of France, which the 
policy of Philip required. 

Pomp and pageantry, sport and amusement, ap- 
peared to occupy the two courts, and covered from 
the eyes of the world, the darker and more san- 
guinary councils, which were held in the apartments 
of the Queen-mother ; and the step? which were 
taken by the court of France, to induce Pius 'IV. to 
recall the bull of excommunication and deprivation, 
which he had imprudently fulminated against’ the 
Queen of Navarre, might well tend to create a belief, 
that Catherine and her counsellors entertained no 
sinister designs against the Protestants of France. 

The nature and the tendency of the conferences, 
between the Queen-mother and the Duke of Alva, 
however, were discovered by one vvhpm they thought 
too young, too light, and too fond of pleasure, to 
apply bis mind to the high subjects of which they 
treated. The Prince of Navarre was permitted to 
be present at several of the interviews, in which 
the fate of many of his family was discussed ; and 
although the purposes of the Queen and the Duke, 
were concealed under, figurative language, he was 
too keen to be deceived, and too strongly attached 
to his mother, to refrain from communicating to her 
the designs entertained against her and others. 
There is much reason to believe, that a plan for 
cutting off the Protestants of France at a single 
blow, was agitated by Catherine and the Duke, 
and that the Queen-mother expressed some desire 
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to save the higher personages, who had embraced 
the Reformed religion. It is clear that some such 
suggestion must have been made by Catherine, to 
draw from Alva the famous reply, that “ The head 
of a salmon was worth a hundred frogs.” Those 
words were overheard, however, and remarked by 
the young Prince of Navarre ; and, after meditating 
over their^import, for some time, he caused* them to 
be communicated to his mother, by the President de 
Calignon, shewing a degree of wisdom and caution, 
in His choice of the messenger, which was scarcely 
to be expected at so early an age.* 

It is proved, indeed, by contemporary letters, that 
he already displayed many of those extraordinary 
qualities, which afterwards so greatly endeared him 
to the hearts of the French people. We learn from 
one who was probably present, that his demeanor at 
the court, attracted the attention of the Spanish 
courtiers, and that, on first seeing him, the Duke of 
Medina exclaimed, “ Mi parece este Principe, o es 
Kmpcrador o lo ha deser. — It appears to me, that 
this Prince is cither an Emperor, or deserves to be 
one.”t In the affections* of his cousin, the young 
Queen of Spain,’ he soon made such progress, that a 
degree of regard was established between them, 

* Memoire du President de Calignon. Anquetil, wlio sadly 
disfigures a great part of the history of these times, gives a some- 
what bombastic version of Alva’s speech, making him say “ ten 
thousand frogs,” but as Calignon has furnished the particulars 
himself, I have adhered to his statement. 

f Chronologie Nobenaire, tom. i. 
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which, at an after period, produced the most benefi- 
cial results, and proved the salvation of himself and 
his mother. But, though mild and affable in his man- 
ners, and apparently light-hearted, the young King 
of Navarre maintained his own dignity, we are 
assured, whenever the occasion required it ; took 
his place according to his rank in the state, and 
suffered mo one to treat him without due respect. 

After passing some time at Bayonne. # in festivities, 
negotiations, and sports, the two courts of France 
and Spain separated and Catherine de Medicis took 
her way tow r ards Ncrac, the ordinary residence of 
the Queen of Navarre ; hut, although the young 
King and his mother, displayed nothing hut smiles 
and favor towards Jeanne d’Albret, that acute 
Princess, already informed of the secret conferences 
of the Queen-mother with the J)uke of Alva, 
placed little reliance upon the professions of regard, 
with which she was loaded, and prepared to with- 
draw her son, at the first favorable opportunity, 
from the court of France. During the stay of the 
court at Ncrac, the Queen of Navarre was per- 
suaded to suffer, within her territories, the free 
exercise of the Roman Catholic religion, in which, 
for several years, the Papists had been denied that 
entire liberty of conscience, which the Protestants 
themselves, so eagerly demanded in other parts of 
France. It is probable, that she made this concession 
with regret ; but tlie dangerous position in which 
she was placed, did not permit her to hesitate. 
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although she firmly resisted every inducement which 
was held out, to lead her back into the bosom of the 
Roman Catholic church. 

It must not be forgotten, in judging of the diffi- 
culties which surrounded Jeanne d’Albret, that the 
kings of Spain had always looked with a greedy eye, 
upon the small mountain principality, which was all 
that remained in her possession of the dorrfinions of 
her ancestor^ ; and that the Pope, by declaring her 
incapable of reigning, had afforded a pretext to the 
neighboring sovereign, for stripping her of her 
territories. Her only hope of security, rested in the 
protection afforded her, by the court of France, the 
policy of which was of course strongly opposed to 
the views of the King of Spain. Rut on that side, 
also, she had to apprehend, that in case of any un- 
reasonable resistance to the will of her royal relatives, 
the French monarch himself might take advantage 
of the Papal censure, to seize upon her possessions, 
•and to deprive her and her son for ever of their 
independent sovereignty. 

Nor were the enemies of her house so few, or so 
powerless, at the court of France itself, as not to 
place her in a condition of. great danger ; and a 
conspiracy of the most odious kind was discovered, 
shortly after the visit of Catherine de Medicis to 
Nerac, which threatened her liberty, if not her life.* 

* Monsieur d’Anquetil, upon whe^se perversions of French 
history I have before remarked, places this conspiracy previous 
to the journey of Catherine de Medicis to Bayonne, and assigns 
it as one of the causes of the great interest taken in the young 
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The particulars of this plot will be detailed here- 
after, in speaking of the events of the year 1507'. 
Although some authors have placed it at an earlier 
date, the facts themselves, as well as the statement, 
of a contemporary writer, the best authority we 
have on the subject, prove, that the design of Philip 
to carry off the Queen of Navarre and her son from 
Bearn, could not have been entertained before the 
young Prince returned to his mother’s dominions. 

From Nerac, the court of France returned by 
slow journeys towards Paris ; fetes and rejoicings 
took place, wherever it paused ; and nothing 
obscured the pleasures of the expedition from its 
commencement to its close, but the plague which 
appeared in various cities through which it passed, 
the severity of the winter which kept it shut up in 
Carcassone for several weeks, and the consequences 

King of Navarre, by those to whom he was introduced during 
the royal progress. Anquetil seems to have been ignorant of 
the Memoir of the President de Calignon, who distinctly states, 
that this conspiracy took place in 1567, and attributes the 
fact of the Queen of Spain having intimated the existence 
of sucli a plot to Jeanne d’AlBret, to the affection which she 
conceived for Henry during their interview at Bayonne. I need 
hardly point out to the English reader, how the want of chrono- 
logical accuracy, observable in almost all French historians, 
deprives history of its fruits, by inverting the order of cause and 
effect, and consequently falsifying all those philosophical deduc- 
tions, which may be drawn for the instruction of mankind from 
the acts of our predecessor and their results to society, when 
the march of events is accurately stated. 

U 
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of the licentiousness encouraged by Catherine de 
Medicis herself, between the Prince de Conde 
and her maids of honor, which ended in one of 
them bearing him a child, without the prudent 
precaution of concealing the fact. The Queen 
affected a due degree of virtuous indignation ; but 
the fault of the beautiful culprit was soon over- 
looked, and proved no impediment to her forming an 

after connexion of a more honorable kind. 

« 

In 1566, the Queen of Navarre appeared at the 
court of France, which was by this time re-esta- 
blished in its ordinary dwelling places.* The osten- 
sible object of her visit to Paris, was to defend the 
rights of herself and her son, against a suit brought 
by the Cardinal de Bourbon her brother-in-law, 
who, after having renounced at the time of her mar- 
riage with Anthony of Bourbon, all title to the inhe- 
ritance of Vendomc, now nought to put forward new 
claims, in which, however, he was not successful. 
Ibis probable, that the real object of the Princess was 
to withdraw r her son from the court of the Queen- 
mother, in order to educate him according to her 
own views. By this time his Protestant tutor La 
Gaucherie was 4 dead ; and the firm and resolute 
attachment of Jeanne d’Albret to the Reformed 

* Some authors declare that Jeanne d’Albret accompanied 
the court from Nerac; and it appears certain that she did so part 
of the way towards Paris ; but Victor Cayet, who was in atten- 
dance upon the young King of Navarre, implies that she 
remained in the south, and afterwards rejoined Catherine de 
Medicis. 
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religion, did not permit her to see with indifference, 
the ascendancy which Catherine de Medicis had 
gained over the mind of her child. The accom- 
plishment of her purpose, indeed, was by no means 
easy, and she was obliged to have recourse to a 
stratagem which, she executed with great skill. 
The necessity of examining the condition of the 
estates af the house of Vendome, afljprded her an 
excuse for making a journey into Picardy, in'which 
some of these lands were situated; and, accompanied 
by the young Prince, she proceeded to Marie, where 
she spent several days in regulating her affairs, 
and then returned to Paris, without permitting the 
slightest indication of her design to appear. Shortly 
after, she again set out for Vendome, taking her son 
with her ; hut suffering it to be understood that it 
was her intention, speedily to rejoin the court of 
France. But suddenly turning from her course, aft^r 
having visited her estates in the neighborhood of 
Beaumont and la Fleche, she hurried on towards 
Bearn, taking leave of Catherine and Charles IX. 
by letter. 

The young King of Navarre was now placed 
under the tuition of an old and attached friend of 
the house of Navarre, named Florent Chretien, a 
man who combined with much erudition, a strong 
taste for poetry, of whioh his royal mistress was 
passionately fond ; and under this wise preceptor, 
Henry made as much progress in the study of polite 
literature, as the turbulence of the times permitted. 

u 2 
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But it was not long before he was called from a 
peaceful residence amongst his native mountains, 
to mingle in the fierce scenes of civil contention, 
which once more overspread the land. 

It is not by any means concealed by the Roman 
Catholic writers of the day, that a gradual but sys- 
tematic infringement of the treaty of peace was 
pursued by Catherine de Medicis, under the insti- 
gation of tin* house of Lorraine. Nor can it be 
denied, that, irritated by persecution, the Protes- 
tanfs themselves committed many atrocious and 
impolitic acts, which, in turn, aggravated the ani- 
mosity of the Papists towards them. Among these 
was the murder of an officer of the King’s guard, 
named Charry, an implacable enemy of the Hugue- 
nots, who, having demeaned himself with great 
insolence towards D’Andelot, Colonel-general of the 
french infantry* and therefore his superior officer, 
was assassinated in the open day by Monsieur 
Chatellier,* a gentleman attached to the house of 
Chatillon.t It would appear, however, that private 
revenge had a great share in prompting the crime, 
as the brother of Chatellier had fallen by the hand 
of Charry some time before. « 

Several tumults and murders also took place in 
the south of France, in consequence of the open 
violation of the edict of pacification by the Roman 
Catholic governors of the provinces, and it was 

* Bran tome. Alibi gn6. 

t Journal de Bruslart. That author says, that Chatellier was 
guidon of the Admiral, otherwise, standard-be rer. 
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found impossible, by the more wise and prudent of 
either party, to prevent the rashness and intempe- 
rance of the bigots. Even Montmorenci himself, is 
said to have arranged a plan for a rising in the capital 
against the Protestants ; and the Duke de Damville, 
his son, pursued the same course, with even greater 
fury and success, in Languedoc. The attempt to 
excite the Parisians was suppressed by Catherine de 
Medicis with great promptitude and • vigor, # at the 
very moment it was taking effect, and a number of 
those who were commencing the work of destruction, 
were seized in the act, and hanged from the windows' 
of the houses. # 

A plot, less criminal perhaps, but which attracted 
still more attention from the importance of the 
persons concerned, was discovered by an extraordi- 
nary accident, shortly after the return of the Queen 
of Navarre to her own dominions, accompanied Jjy 
the Prince her son. It is evident, that great efforts 
were made to suppress the facts regarding this 
conspiracy, but they have been detailed at length, 
in the Memoirs of the Duke of Nevers, apparently 
by the President de Calignon.t Although the 

* I do not scruple to admit these charges against the Roman 
Catholics, as Anqnctil, who shews himself in general their 
zealous and prejudiced advocate, does not deny the truth of the 
assertion. 

+ There may be some doubt whether the words which imme- 
diately precede this narrative in the Memoires de Nevers are 
those of the Duke himself, or of Calignon ; but both one and 
the other had full opportunity of knowing the truth, and which- 
ever was the writer he gives his full authority to the statement. 
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house of Chatillon was the chief object of enmity 
to the ambitious family of Guise, yet the Queen of 
Navarre had rendered herself obnoxious to them by 
a calmer, but equally firm and decided, opposition 
to their views, both religious and political ; and her 
increasing influence with the Protestants of the 
kingdom, the proximity of her son to the throne, and 
the rallying p^int which her dominions afforded to 
the enemies of the house of Lorraine, not less than 
her shrewdness, good sense and resolution, rendered 
Jearfne d’Albret a stumbling-block which they were 
'anxious to remove from their path. The virulent 
denunciations pronounced by the Pope against the 
Queen of Navarre, gave the sanction of the highest 
authority in the Romish church, to any proceedings 
against her, however violent. The bigotry and am- 
bition of Philip II., pointed him out as a fitting ally, 
ii^jiny iniquitous designs against a Protestant, and 
the assembly of several large bodies of his troops at 
Barcelona, destined to carry on his intended opera- 
tions against the Mahommcdans, afforded a favorable 
opportunity for engaging him in an enterprise, which 
he considered little less meritorious in the eyes of 

f 

God than making war upon infidels. The Cardinal 
of Lorraine did not fail to take advantage of the oc- 
casion, and re-opened with Philip, some negotiations 
for the destruction of the house of Navarre, which 
we are informed had been commenced by the Duke 
of Guise shortly before his death. The blood-thirsty 
Montluc, the Viscount of Orthes, and several other 
noblemen were engaged in the conspiracy ; and a 
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cunning and determined, but somewhat indiscreet 
agent, was found in the person of a certain Captain 
Dimanclie, who was employed to treat secretly with 
the King of Spain himself, without the knowledge 
of his ministers. The Duke of Alva seems to have 
been the only Spanish nobleman in whom the con- 
spirators placed any confidence, and the object pro- 
posed to him, and to Philip, was, to*sei»c upon the 
Queen of Navarre and her family, bjf marching the 
Spanish troops quietly through the passes of the 
Pyrenees, and surprising the royal victims in the 
little capital of Bearn. Montluc and the other com- 
manders in Guienne, engaged to favor the enter- 
prise ; and it was proposed, that Jeanne d’ Albret and 
her children, should be led prisoners into Spain and 
placed at the mercy of the Inquisition. 

That the Prince who^ could employ that horrible 
instrument of tyranny, for the purpose of jitfti 
tying the murder of his own son, would liave t no 
hesitation in sanctioning any of its proceedings 
against a sovereign, part of whose dominions he 
unjustly retained, and whose religious principles he 
held in the most bigoted horror, not a doubt could 
be entertained ; so that we may well regard the con- 
spiracy of the house of Guise, as likely to affect the 
lives of*the Queen of Navarre and her family. The 
hand of God, however, was against the conspira- 
tors. Dimanche porformed his journey into Spain 
uninterrupted ; but Philip had some short time be- 
fore moved from Madrid ; and, as the messenger of 
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the Cardinal of Lorraine was preparing to follow the 
court, he was taken ill with a violent attack of fever 
in a small and miserable Spanish inn, without attend- 
ance or assistance of any kind. In this wretched 
state, he forgot the secrecy with which all his pro- 
ceedings were to be conducted, and inquired of the 
landlord if there were any of his fellow-countrymen 
in Madrid*, who would give him help and eoAifort’in 
his sickness. <A servant of the young Queen, named 
Vespier was soon found, who came to visit him, and, 
moved with compassion, had him carried to his own 
house, where he attended him through his long 
sickness, with the utmost kindness and devotion. 

Enfeebled by disease, and filled with gratitude 
towards his benefactor, Dimanche confided to Ves- 
pier, the motive of his journey to Spain, and even, it 
would appear, shewed him the despatches with which 
, he*was entrusted. It so happened, that Vespier was 
a native of the town of Nerac, and consequently 
horn in thfc territory of the Queen of Navarre. 
Horrified at the tidings he had received, and at the 
danger of his sovereign, lie f determined immediately 
to communicate the intelligence to the young Queen 
of Spain, which he did through her Almoner, who, 
though a zealous Roman Catholic, was too wise and 
virtuous a man, not to feel shocked and indignant at 
the projection of such infamous acts under the veil 
of religion. 

The unhappy Elizabeth was strongly affected by 
the tidings she heard ; and she determined to frus- 
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trate the barbarous design which was entertained by 
her husband and the Cardinal of Lorraine. But, as 
tenderness and pity were equally unknown to the 
cold-hearted Prince with whom her fate was linked, 
the only method of effecting her purpose, which pre- 
sented itself, was, to give information of the plot and 
its object to her own mother, and to the Queen t»f 
Navarre. She paused, however, to ohtais confirma- 
tion of the tale which had been told her ; and, by 
means of the French ambassador St. Sulpice, she soon 
discovered that the messenger of the family of Guise, 
now restored to health, was admitted secretly to 
Philip at night, by the intervention of Don Francis 
of Toledo. The secretary of the French ambassador 
was consequently despatched immediately to the 
court of France, with intelligence of this intrigue; 
but he was commanded by the Qu$cn of Spain, to 
send information of her danger to Jeanne d’Albuet, 
as soon as he entered the French territory. Measures 
were instantly taken by the Queen of * Navarre* to 
guard against the attempts of her enemies ; and 
Catherine de Mcdicis, through she did not venture 
to inquire minutely into the details of the con- 
spiracy, nor attempt to discover the names of the 
conspirators, employed means to prevent the plot 
from having its intended result. 

Jeanne d’Albret complained loudly of the house 
of Lorraine ; and il would seem, that a plan was 
devised for arresting Dimanche on his return to 
France ; but the secret having been communicated 
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to Aubespine, the secretary of state, that minister, 
whom the contemporary writer does not scruple to 
charge with being corrupted by the gold of Spain, 
gave intimation of the facts to the princes of Lor- 
raine, and the arrest of their emissary was prevented. 
This conspiracy, however, amongst other circum- 
stances, tended to aggravate the animosity which 
existed beipveon the two great parties in France ; and 
the Protestants, conceiving new hopes, from a bitter 
feud which manifested itself between the houses of 
Moritmorenci and Guise, looked forward to a renewal 
'of the war, with the vain expectation of seeing their 
enemies divided. 

While these events were taking place, and every 
thing promised a speedy renewal of the civil* war, 
the young King of Navarre, or, as he was still 
called, Prince \if Bearn, was each day making 
• Progress in his studies, strengthening his corporeal 
powers by robust exercise, and developing those 
graces of person and mind for which he was after- 
wards conspicuous. Several contemporary letters 
still exist, w r hich give a minute description of his 
manners and appearance at this period ; but which 
shew, that while his demeanor was the most cap- 
tivating, and his mind and character extraordinarily 
developed for a boy of his years, he had not escaped 
some of the vices which were then so diligently 
cultivated in the court of France, and which re- 
mained but too apparent throughout his whole 
career. 
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As it is necessary for the true purposes of history, 
to record the faults and errors of great men, and to 
trace the progress both of evil and of good, I shall 
give the statements of those who were eye-witnesses 
of the conduct of the young Henry, as nearly as 
possible in their own terms. 

“ We have here,” writes one of the. magistrates 
of Bordeaux, in the year 1567. “ the ^oung Prince 
of Bearn. One cannot help acknowledging tihat he 
is a beautiful creature. At the age of thirteen he 
displays all the qualities of a person of eighteen or 
nineteen. He is agreeable, he is civil, he is oblig- 
ing. Others might say, that as yet he does not 
himself know what he is ; but for my part, who 
studjjphim very often, I can assure you that he 
does know perfectly well. He demeans himself 
towards all the world with so easy a. carriage, that 
people crowd round wherever he is ; and he acts 
so nobly in every thing, that one sees clearly he is 
a great Prince. He enters into conversation as. a 
highly polished man ; lie speaks always to the pur- 
pose, and when it happens that the subject is the 
court, it is remarked that* he is very well informed, 
and that he never says anything wh’ich ought not to 
be said in the place where he is. # I shall hate the 

* I have translated this last phrase word for word (( en la 
place ou il est” as the precise meaning is somewhat obscure. 
It might refer to his statkyi in society, to his relative situation 
as to the court, or to his position at the time in the town of 
Bordeaux. 
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new religion all my life, for having carried off 
from us so worthy a person. Without this original 
sin he would he the first after the King, and in a 
short time we would see him at the head of his 
armies.” 

Another letter, of about the same date, gives the 
following aceount of his manners and appearance at 
the time. f “ «Thc Prince of Bearn gains 'new ser- 
vants 'every .day. He insinuates himself into all 
hearts with inconceivable skill. If he is highly 
honored and esteemed by the men, the ladies do 
not love him less ; and although his hair is inclined 
to red,* they do not think him the less agreeable. 
His face is very well formed, the nose neither too 
large nor too small, the eyes extremely sofl} his 
skin brown but very smooth ; and the whole ani- 
mated with such uncommon vivacity, that if he 
dq.es not make progress with the fair it will be very 
extraordinary.” 

*In a third, some of his little follies and vices ap- 
pear. We have not the precise date, but the letter 
is written from Bordeaux, probably somewhat later 
than the other two. “ We have the pleasantest 
carnival in the world,” says the writer, “ the 
Prince of Bearn has besought our ladies to mask, 
and give balls turn by turn. He loves play and 


* This is a curious fact, for it is well known that liis hair lost 
its red hue in after life ; and, if we may trust to contemporary 
portraits, became dftrk before it turned grey. 
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good living. When money fails him, he has skill 
enough to find more, and in a manner quite new 
and obliging towards others. That is to say„lic 
sends to those whom he believes his friends, a 
promise written and signed by himself, begging 
them to return him the note or the sum which it 
bears. You may judge whether there is any house 
where he is refused. People regard it as a great 
honor to have one of these billets from tfie Prince : 
and every one does it with joy, for there are two 
astrologers here, who declare, that either their art 
is false, or that this Prince will some day be one. 
of the greatest kings of Europe.” 

Notwithstanding the propensity for pleasures and 
excesses which here developed itself, Henry still 
pursued his studies under his mother’s eye, with 
great zeal and application, and \yc have the au- 
thority of the Memoire» de Nevcrs for stating, it 
was the constant endeavor of Jeanne d’Albret,' 
to impress upon her son’s mind, that it was ilie 
greatest disgrace which could befall one born to 
command others, to he inferior to them in knowledge 
and judgment, and above all, to be obliged by igno- 
rance, to rely upon, any but themselves in the 
government of their kingdoms and the affairs of 
peace and war. Her selection of his instructors 
also did credit to her wisdom. “ She chose,” says 
the same writer, “ men of letters ; but men who had 
not been spoiled by study, of a delicate wit, of clear 
reasoning, of irreproachable morals, and of know- 
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ledge of the world, such as are fit to teach Princes 
to love true honor and true piety.” 

JWhile, under such well chosen teachers, the 
young Prince of Bearn was advancing towards man- 
hood, the struggles and intrigues of the court still 
continued, and the Queen-mother, with her usual 
art, strove to balance party against party and man 
against man. Her position was undoubtedly diffi- 
cult and painful for the throne of her son, or at 
least his authority, was assailed by two factions, 
equally ambitious, and equally fanatical ; and he 
himself wanted conduct and vigor sufficient to 
afford her any assistance, in checking the virulence 
of political rivalry, and the fury of religious zeal. 

The leaning of Catherine towards the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith can be looked upon as only very slight. 
Nevertheless it js possible, that predilection for the 
religion of her fathers, had some share in the mis- 
take which she seems to have committed, in giving 
tho weight. of the royal authority, to that faction 
which was the most dangerous as well as the most 
powerful. The ambition of the Prince de Conde 
w’as wild, fitful, and undeV the domination of his 
vices, and though likely to produce turbulence and 
revolt, was but of small consideration, when com- 
pared with the calm, persevering, determined march 
of the house of Guise. 

But, while Catherine, by caresses and dissi- 
mulation, endeavored to gain and deceive the Pro- 
testants, she suffered the views of the family of 
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Lorraine to prevail in her councils, and only re- 
tarded their operation for the purpose of giving them 
more certain effect. In a council of notables held 
at Moulinsin 15G6, an apparent reconciliation was 
effected, between the Admiral de Coligni and the 
princes of the house of Guise, and at the same time 
the feud between the family of Montmorenci and 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, was stifled more completely, 
though some sparks of the fire continued to shew 
themselves for a considerable period. * But during 
all these proceedings, there can be no doubt that 
Catherine was anxiously, though secretly, endea- 
voring to undermine the power which had been 
obtained by the Calvinists ; and all the memoirs of 
the times, whether Catholic or Protestant, declare 
with one voice, that her purpose was, so to separate 
and enfeeble the power of the Huguenot party, as to 
crush it with ease at an after period. The slow 
progress of her policy, however, not only irritated rfie < 
more bigoted of the Papist nobility, but even annoyed 
the young King himself ; who, by nature violent, and 
by education brutal, endured with impatience, which 
could scarcely be restramed, the pretensions of the 
Protestants to full toleration in the.cxercise of their 
religion. 

Not all the art of the Queen-mother, was suffi- 
cient to conceal from either party, the end which she 
proposed to herself ; and each clearly perceived 
that, between the contending factions in the court 
and the violent passions which were called into 
action throughout the country, some event must 
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soon occur, to break through the unstable peace 
which had been established, and to hasten the 
renewal of hostilities before the Queen’s designs 
had reached maturity. Each then provided against 
the moment of active exertion, bv combination and 
organization ; each had its rallying words, its signs, 
its places of meeting, its oaths of confederacy, and 
its common purse. 

On the one hand, the Roman Catholics, by the 
advice, it would seem, of the famous Tavannes, # 
tool^ advantage of the religious associations, called 
Brotherhoods, which had for some time existed 
amongst the Roman Catholics of France, and em- 
ployed the semblance of superstitious devotion, to 
cover their combination for more warlike purposes. 
In every large town throughout France, one or more 
of these Brotherhoods was established, which on 
certain days made procession through the streets, 
with banners and crucifixes displayed, and the 
members of these fraternities were now linked toge- 
ther by solemn vows, to devote life and property to 
the defence of the religion of Rome. The highest 
persons of the realm associated themselves to these 
bodies, and the *■ inferior brethren held themselves 
ready to draw the sword at the first word of their 
superiors. 

While such was the conduct of the Papists, the 
Huguenots, for the purpose of guarding themselves, 
carried on hasty and eager negotiations with the 
Protestants of foreign countries, maintained regular 
* Belleforests. 
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envoys at the courts of various Gorman Princes, and 
solicited the aid of the Prince of Orange, and the 
Reformers of the Low Countries. 

In order to complicate the affairs of the kingdom 
still more, and to add to the intestine divisions 
of the country, with a view of engaging the ever 
superfluous energies of France, by a struggle 
within hgr own bosom, the King of Spain ceased 
not to urge the most violent measures upon the 
council of Catherine, and distributed, with a lavish 
hand, the gold of Spain amongst the leading Pa- 
pists, and the high officers of the crown, whose 
continual solicitations, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, were not without effect upon the Queen, and 
were still more powerful with her son. 

That the infringement of the treaty of peace, 
and the measures for crushing their opponents, 
began upon the side of ihc Papists there can be 
no doubt ;* but, nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that the Protestants were far from blamcloss. When 
law and justice were scoffed at, when faith and 
truth were set at nought by their enemies, it was 
of course justifiable and Reasonable in the weaker 
and oppressed party, to .take measures for their own 
defence, and hold themselves in a state of constant 
preparation j but the Huguenots at present, as in 
former instances, went beyond the due limits of resis- 
tance, and promulgated doctrines equally dangerous 
to the state, and injurious to their own reputation. 

* Pasquier’s Letters. 

VOL. I. X 
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Books were published, justifying private assassina- 
tion in cases where the preaching of divine truth 
was opposed by those in authority ; the precepts of 
the Saviour himself were forgotten, by those who 
pretended to be his purest followers ; and inappli- 
cable examples from the Old Testament, were, again 
and again, held up to the eyes of the bigoted and 
enthusiastic, as inducements to perpetrate, acts con- 
demned tiy f Christ himself. The person of the 
Queen-mother even was threatened ; with a view of 
exciting her fears ; and her enmity towards the Pro- 
testants of France was confirmed by injury and insult. 

Thus went on the affairs of France, with rapid 
strides, to a renewal of the civil war ; and towards 
tlj|HI|d of the year 1566, both parties were eager 
to be the first to take up arms, yet anxious for a 
plausible pretejct, before they proceeded to the open 
violation of their engagements. 

The Protestants had lost more, we are informed 
by a contemporary writer,* during four years of 
peace, than during the preceding period of hosti- 
lities ; and, unable while in repose, to compete with 
art joined with authority, they were desirous of 
again having recourse to fqrce, in order to recover 
lost ground. The Papists, conscious of the ad- 
vantage they had gained, seeing the suspicion of 
their adversaries aroused, and fearing that the pre- 
parations in progress on the side of the Protestants, 
might snatch from them thfe predominance which 
they had acquired, were equally disposed to renew 
* Pasquier. 
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the struggle; while religious zeal, on both sides, 
added the fiercest inducement of which the human 
mind is susceptible. 

At length the resolution of the Queen was taken, 
and she determined to raise foreign forces for the 
purpose of striking a decisive blow, not choosing to 
trust entirely to the resources of the Roman Catholic 
party in# France. It was difficult,, however, to 
accomplish this object without producing an 'imme- 
diate insurrection, and the first step, adopted by 
herself and her counsellors, was quietly to increase 
the household troops, by the addition of one third 
to each company.* This body wa§ altogether 
insufficient for the object in view ; but an accidental 
circumstance, not only afforded a plausible e*x<Mtse 
for a more important levy, but induced the principal 
Protestant leaders to urge the young King and his 
mother to follow the very plan which the court medi- 
tated for their destruction. 

Determined to suppress the Calvinistic doctrines 
in the Low Countries, Philip of Spain had com- 
manded the Duke of Alva, to raise a sufficient force 
for that purpose and to proceed to Brussels. A 
thousand Spanish horse formed the 'nucleus of this 
army, which was joined in Savoy by large levies of 
Neapolitans and Milanese, while a considerable 
body of foot was collected in Franche Comte ; and 
the line of the Duke’s march was laid out along the 
very frontiers of France.! 

The Admiral and the Prince de Conde, holding 

* Aubigne. + Memoires de Castelnau. 
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intimate relations with the Protestant leaders in the 
Low Countries, and placed in a dangerous situation 
themselves, felt well founded alarm, at the prospect 
of so formidable a force approaching the French 
territory, and held themselves bound to do all that 
they could, to impede its progress, and lengthen its 
march towards the place of its destination. Blinded 
by these considerations, they were amongst’ the first, 
to advise th&t a body of six thousand Swiss should 
be raised for the defence of the kingdom, in case 
of need ; a proposal which was eagerly caught at 
by the court. But the imprudence of this suggestion 
soon became manifest to the Protestant chiefs ; and 
taking advantage of the rapidity with which the 
Duke of Alva was carrying on his levies in Pied- 
mont, they endeavored to remedy the error they 
bad committed; by offering to undertake the defence 
of the French frontiers at their own expense. Their 
proffered aid was treated with utter contempt, while 
the Swiss 'troops were raised without a moment’s 
delay ; aline of conduct, which, to use the words of 
Castclnau, shewed the Prince de Conde, the Admi- 
ral, and their party, that “ the mask was raised, 
and that the effect of the Catholic league against 
the Huguenots, was no longer to be doubted.” 

The advance of tne Swiss into France taught them 
that no time was to be lost, and a great council of 
the Protestants was held at Valerie, where much 

I 

discussion took place, as to the means to be adopted 
for meeting the peril of the moment.* The Admiral 

* Aubigne. 
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strongly urged his friends to abstain from any act 
of violence, and, trusting to their innocence, to let 
the shame of recommencing the civil war fall upon 
the court. D’Andelot, however, opposed his bro- 
ther ; and, by shewing him the danger which they 
all ran, the faithlessness of their enemies, and the 
evident determination of the Papists to suppress 
the exeraise of the Protestant religion Jby f all means, 
just or unjust, he brought over Coligsi to Ifis opi- 
nion. It was consequently resolved that they should 
take arms, and a proclamation was drawn up, justi- 
fying that step on the score of imperative necessity. 

While these measures were in consideration 
amongst the Huguenots, the court was passing the 
summer at Monceaux, a country palace in Brie, of 
which Catherine de Medicis was particularly fond, 
and where she was carrying on somcr extensive alte- 
rations. The principal* body of the Swiss wgs 
quartered at Chateau Thierry and in the neighboring 
villages, about four leagues from Meaux. * The pre- 
parations for the great enterprise against the Pro- 
testants, were yet far from complete, and the large 
train of gentlemen who usually accompanied the 
court, were occupied with pleasures and amuse- 
ments, and armed only with their swords. Of 
these facts the Admiral and his companions were 
well aware ; and the project which was undoubtedly 
entertained in the Catholic party of beginning the 
war, by seizing upon Conde and Coligni, putting 
the latter to death, and confining the first for life,'!' 

* Castelnau. + Davila. 
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probably suggested to them the plan, of surprising 
the whole court during the ceremonies of a chapter 
of the order of St. Michael, which was to be held on 
the twenty-eighth of September, of throwing the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine into prison, and giving law to the 
land, as soon as they were in possession of the persons 
of the King and his mother. A general rendezvous 
was appointed at Chatillon, and thither the Hugue- 
nots began to flock towards the beginning of the 
month. 

Vague rumors reached the court, of large bodies 
of armed men traversing the country from different 
points, of movements in various towns, and of many 
other signs of agitation in the Protestant party, which 
might well serve to indicate that some important 
enterprise was meditated. But so great was the 
confidence of tke Roman Catholics in the measures 
w t hich had been taken to Sveaken their adversaries, 
that they remained perfectly at ease, and uncon- 
scious of the approaching danger. In the latter 
end of September, however, Monsieur de Castelnau, 
who had been sent on a mission into the Low Coun- 
tries, joined the court at Monceaux, bringing with 
him intelligence of all the designs of the Prince de 
Conde and the Admiral, which he had gained from 
some French Protestants on the road. The court 
treated his information with contempt ; and he 
was even severely censured for giving unnecessary 
alarm. But messenger after messenger soon ar- 
rived at Monceaux, with tidings from several parts 
of the country, which so far confirmed the statement 
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of Castelnau, that one of his brothers was despatched 
to make more particular inquiries. What he saw 
and heard was calculated farther to increase the 
alarm ; hut, nevertheless, the council still turned a 
deaf ear to all the warnings it received ; and a gen- 
tleman, who was sent to the Admiral, for the 
purpose of discovering his proceedings, strength- 
ened the court in its confidence, by declaring, that 
he found Coligni, “ dressed as a goocj housekeeper, 
carrying on the vintage.” The chief object, indeed, 
of the Protestant leaders, was to conceal their de- 
sign till it was on the eve of execution. Those wh® 
arrived at Chatillon were immediately sent away, 
after receiving their directions. Tanlay was named 
as the meeting place of the army ; and orders 
were given to the Huguenot leaders throughout all 
France, to take arms on the sainc.day, and to gain 
the greatest advantages »they could in their several 
districts.* 

The moment of action at length arrived, and in 
one day, fifty towns were capturedt in different parts 
of the kingdom. The commanders in the principal 
strong places at which fhe Protestants aimed, were 
upon their guard, however; and 'against them the 
enterprise failed ; nor was it more successful in 
regard to the court. Intelligence reached Monceaux 
on the twenty-seventh, that a large body of Pro- 
testant horse had appeared at Rosay, but a few 
leagues from the residence of the Queen ; and had 
Conde and the Admiral marched on at once, the 


* La Noue. 


+ Memoires de Tavannes. 
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and the greater part of the fami- 
lies of H^^uor^nei and Lorraine, must inevitably 
have fallen into their hands. But the day which 
had been appointed for the attack was the eve of 
St. Michael, when it was supposed that a much 
larger number of Roman Catholic nobles would be 
present; and thus a fatal delay of a few hours took 
place, which gave the court time to fly from Mon- 
ceaux to JYfeaux, in haste and disarray. 

Castelnau, sent to reconnoitre the enemy, impeded 
theinadvance by destroying the bridges ; messengers 
were despatched to call the Swiss from Chateau 
Thierry ; and after a night spent in consternation and 
long deliberations, as to whether it would be better to 
endeavor to appease the Protestants by disbanding 
the foreign troops, or to remain in Meaux and run 
the risk of a siege, or to traverse the open country in 
arms in order to reach Paris ; the latter course was 
determined upon ; and early in the morning of the 
twenty-ninth* the King and the court, in the centre 
of the Swiss battalions, commenced their march for 
the capital. Ere they had made any great progress, 
the Prince de Conde appeared at the head of his 
cavalry, and some Unimportant skirmishing took place. 
Six thousand Swiss infantry were too formidable 
a body for Conde to attack,* with only five hundred 
horse at his command except under very favorable 
circumstances ; and he contented himself with pur- 
suing them on the road to Paris, charging from time 
to time, and endeavoring to take advantage of every 


* La Noue. 
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accident to throw them into confusi ons e are 
assured, that had a troop of a hundred' horse 

arquebusiers, which were expected from Picardy, 
arrived in time at the rendezvous, the Prince would 
have risked a general engagement ; but although the 
Protestants had shewed no hesitation in taking arms 
at the call of their leaders, yet they had been less 
prompt jn obeying the orders on which the success of 
the whole scheme depended, and the nunfber,s which 
presented themselves at the general place of meet- 
ing, did not amount to one half of those whiclj had 
been expected. Thus the court was suffered to, 
on ; a body of troops came out from Paris to escort 
the King, and met him at some distance ; and the 
Swiss, fatigued with long duty, halted at Bourget, 
under the command of the Constable, while the 
monarch and his mother hastened on to the capital, 
rejoicing at their deliverance. 

The Huguenots, however, boldly kept the fidld, 
although the prey had escaped them, hoping, in Jhe 
unprepared state of Paris, to reduce the Roman 
Catholic party within the walls, and to make peace 
on advantageous terms by the strong inducement of 
famine.* The first act of the Prince de Conde, was 
to seize upon the small town of St. Denis, and two 
villages in the immediate vicinity of the capi- 
tal, which he fortified to the best of his power, 
while waiting for reinforcements from the pro- 
vinces. The very adt spread consternation amongst 
the leaders of the Roman Catholic party, who could 
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not imagine that the Admiral, whom they knew to 
be cautiofts and prudent, would suffer his rasher 
companion to take up his position with no other 
force than between five and si a hundred cavalry, 
within so short a distance of the metropolis, in 
which were ten thousand goot troops,* unless he had 
some correspondence w: on the place itself, as well 
as the certainty f .. and speedy addition to his 

army. . Under these . rcumstances, the Queen had 

* « 

recourse once ’ re to the old means of negotiation. 
Her .object ” *uis case, as in most others, was only 
Jto gain time ; but delay was as necessary to Conde 
and the Admiral, as to the court ; for although the 
Prince carried on the war with extraordinary vigor 
and rapidity, considering the small number of his 
forces, seized upon the passages of the rivers, burned 
the mills, cut off the supplies of the capital, and 
ventured to skirmish at the. very gates, several days 
parsed without his receiving itw considerable rein- 
forcement; .and the little body of the Huguenots, 
besieging the great city of Paris, was, to use the 
expression of La Noue, but u as an ant attacking 
an elephant.” 

Conferences between the leaders on both sides, 
were interspersed with combats all over the country 
round the metropolis, and each party sent off mes- 
sengers, to call for succor in the extraordinary war 
in which they were engaged. Protestant and Ca- 
tholic forces hastened up towards the scene of action 
from different parts of the realm ; and while Castel- 
* La Noue. 
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nau was despatched, to beseech the Duke of Alva to 
march the troops, which he had just led into the 
Low Countries, to tne assistance of the court,* 
envoys from vjonde and the Admiral eage. ly urged 
the German Princes to >nd a body of auxiliaries 
to die aid of their fellow-Proifc-.ants in 7rance.f 
In order to secure the line of advance of the Ger- 
man army, which he t-pected, Conde endeavored 
to gain possession of the piinci r „~ tywno upon the 
Marne and Seine ; but tL~ enterprises 01 the Pro- 
testants in that quarter failed a. all poiu. except 
at Lagny and Montereau ; and on the Ot. {.and, the 
negotiations of Cask, .nau in the Low Countries, were 
unsuccessful in obtaining prompt support for the 
court, as the Duke of Alva evaded his request, for the 
aid of two thousand light horse and four regiments 
of Spanish fool, by offering repeatedly to march him- 
self at the head of Iiis whine forces, which would have 
put the capital of France entirely at his mercy. 

In the meantime, nowever. J.e liztiti n'rny of the 
Prince de Conde, rew-vod c-oiuc ole reinforce* 
ments from the pi 0 i!"‘ cIcS. An entire reg’ ant 
joined him from Normandy; Mont b ome ), La 
Noue, and o* T, er .celebrated eon.mandc.3, has- 
tened to his assistance ; und Noue, despatched to 
Orleans with only fifteen men, introduced himself 
into that city, and after a brief struggle in the streets 
made himself master of the town. He then, with 
equal skill and bofdness, attacked the citadel with 

* Memoires de Castelnau, lib. vi. page 201. 
t La Noue. | Memoires de Castelnau. 
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only three hundred men, and after a furious assault 
forced the governor to surrender. 

But, on the other hand, fresh troops arrived in 
Paris, and the army of the King, without counting 
the armed citizens, amounted to at least three times 
the number of the Protestants ;* but still, for more 
than a month, the Prince c'e Conde maintained his 
position at St. l^enis ; end Montmorenci did not ven- 
ture to attack him, till a body of two thousand cavalry 
from the Low Countries, under Castelnau and Count 
d’Arevnberg, approached the flank of the Huguenot 
forces. To prevent them passing the river at 
Poissy, Conde detached D’Andelot with five hun- 
dred horse and eight hundred arquebusiers ; and, 
seizing the opportunity, while the little army of 
the Huguenots was thus weakened, the Constable 
issued forth from, the gates of the capital at the 
head of the royalist army, acid at daybreak on the 
tenth of November marched to give battle to the 
enemy. The Prince de Conde himself had his head- 
quarters at this time, in the small town of St. Denis, 

the Admiral being at St. Ouin on the right; while 

« 

* It is impossible ta ascertain exactly, what were the numbers 
of the Roman Catholic army. Aubigne declares, that there were 
at this time in Paris, eighteen thousand regular French infantry, 
six thousand Swiss, four thousand heavy cavalry, and an immense 
number of armed citizens ; and we find from Castelnau, that, 
besides those necessary for the defence^ of the town, the King 
had disposable, twenty pieces of artillery. It is certain, how- 
ever, that under Montmorenci at the battle of St. Denis, there 
were only sixteen thousand foot, and two thousand heavy horse 
engaged. La Noue. 
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on the left was a celebrated commander of the name 
ofGenlis, in the village of Aubervilliers.* 

The plan of the Constable, — who never imagined, 
it would seem, that the inferior Protestant force, with- 
out artillery, without the advantage of the ground, 
and without any of those battalions of pikemen so for- 
midable to the cavalry of those days, would venture 
to meet him in the open field, — was to drive the 
Admiral and Genlis out of the villages tliey occupied 
by the fire of his artillery ; and, concluding that those 
two officers would retreat upon St. Denis, to eut off 
D’Andelot and Montgomery from the main body. 

He was disappointed in his expectations, however; 
the Prince and the Admiral took counsel together, 
and it was determined to march out at once and risk 
a battle, notwithstanding all the disadvantages under 
which the Protestants labored. Intelligence, received 
the preceding night o£ the Constable’s intention, 
had induced Conde to send off messengers* to 
D’Andelot requiring his immediate return ; and.had 
that officer been able to accomplish the march from 
Poissy in time, there can be little doubt, from the 
vigor and determination displayed by the Huguenots, 
both officers and me,n, that a great victory would 
have been gained, which would have put the capital 
and the court at the mercy of the Reformers. 
But D’Andelot did not receive the summons till 
the battle had actually commenced, and could not 
reach St. Denis before midnight. The Protes- 
tant army began its march as soon as the forces 
* La Noue. Castelnau* 
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of the Constable appeared ; the Prince de Conde 
commanding the centre, the Admiral the right 
wing, and Genlis the left. Each flank was guarded 
by a small body of horse-arquebusiers and foot ; and 
the regular cavalry was ranged, according to the 
old chivalrous custom, in single line, their numbers 
being too small to afford a rear rank.* 

The infantry was at first kept in reserve «to sup- 
port the caValry, but the artillery of the Constable, 
having thrown the Protestant horse on the left into 
somecdisorder, Conde commanded Genlis to bring his 
infantry into action; and the arquebusiers on both 
flanks were pushed forward, firing into the enemy’s 
squadrons, at fifty paces distance, with terrible effect. 
The Admiral charged at the same time at the head of 
his cavalry, and Conde, seeing the right and left wing 
engaged, passed his own infantry, who were actually 
forming in front, and attacked the main body of the 
^Catholics, led by the Constable himself, with such 
fury, that the greater part of Montmorenci’s divi- 
sion gave way, leaving their veteran commander in 
the heart of the melee. 

Though now eighty yeafs of age, Montmorenci 
fought hand to hand with the enemy, and would 
not yield a foot of ground. Assailed in front by 
one of the Protestant gentlemen, he ran him through 
the body with his sword, but at the same tribment 
received the shot of a pistol in the loins, it is sup- 

l 

* Castelnau. La Noue blames this ^disposition, and implies it 
would have been better, under any circumstances, to form the 
cavalry into squadrons. 
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posed, from the hand of an officer of Scottish descent, 
named Stuart. Upon him the old hero now turned, 
and striking him in the mouth, with the pommel of 
his sword, dashed out ^several of his teeth ; but two 
more wounds, one in the face, and one in the head, 
exhausted the strength that yet remained, and the 
gallant warrior, fell fainting from his horse, just as 
his cavalry were rallying to repulse their assailants. 
Being raised from the ground, and recdllecj. to life, 
he looked round, exclaiming, “There is yet day- 
light. Why do ye waste your time here ? Pursue 
the enemy, for the victory is ours.” 

But although what he said was true, and the 
Protestant force was by this time in retreat, the 
Catholics having rallied after the first shock, yet 
the royal army had suffered so severely, that they 
did not venture to follow their adversaries, who fell 
back upon St. Denis, jusi as night appeared. Some 
doubt was afterwards raised, indeed, as to the ques- 
tion by whom the victory was gained ; ( for the gpod 
burgesses of Paris had fled diligently, and never 
returned to the field, and the loss on the part of 
the royalists was considerably greater than that of 
the Protestants. Bu,t the field of battle remained 
with the Roman Catholic army ; and La Noue him- 
self admits, with his usual straightforward frankness, 
that his party was defeated. 

The Prince de Conde, however, seeking to dimi- 
nish the glory acquired by his opponents, marched 
out of St. Denis on the following day, with trumpets 
sounding and banners displayed, crossed the scene 
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of the battle uninterrupted, presented himself at 
the gates of Paris, and finding no enemy in the 
field to oppose him, burned the village of la Cha- 
pelle, and some windmills close to the walls of the 
capital,* making a parade of strength and reso- 
lution, which probably would not have been suffered 
to pass unnoticed, but for the consternation which 
was spread amongst the Roman Catholic purty, by 
the declining state of the Constable. Montmorenci 
died two days after the battle, more regretted by the 
courUat his death, than trusted during his life. 

. The determination shewn by the Huguenot leaders, 
in engaging, without cannon, so superior an army 
well provided with artillery, and insulting the Papists 
in the capital, though not victorious in the battle, 
greatly increased their reputation, strengthened 
their faction, and obviated all the worst consequences 
of defeat. The presence of D’Andelot, and the corps 
which he had led to Poissv, might have enabled 
them still to keep possession of St. Denis and the 
neighboring villages for some weeks ; but various 
causes combined to render it expedient, that they 
should give up an attempt, the most favorable result 
of which, could be nothing more than to starve the 
court into a new treaty of peace, as insincere and frail 
as that which had preceded it. Count d’ Aremberg, 
with the Flemish horse, afforded a reinforcement to 
the royal army, more numerous than that which 
D’Andclot brought to the Prince de Conde ; and 
troops of Roman Catholic nobles poured hourly 
into Paris from the provinces, so that the forces at 
* La None. Castelnau. 
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the disposal of the court soon promised to be more 
than [sufficient both to defend the capital, and meet 
the enemy in the field* 

At the same time, intelligence was received at the 
head-quarters of the Protestants, that John Casimir, 
son of the Elector Palatine, was marching rapidly to 
join them, at the head of seven thousand reiters, 
and six thousand lanzknechts. The failure of the 
enterprise against several of the towns upon the 
Marne and Seine, rendered the line of his advance 
insecure ; and even had there been a probability 
of Conde being able to maintain himself, for any 
length of time, in the neighbourhood of Paris, it 
would have been advisable for him to hasten to effect 
his junction with the German auxiliaries, which 
would put at his disposal the most formidable force 
that the Protestants had yet brought into the field. 
All these considerations induced the Prince and the 
Admiral, to decamp from St. Denis two days after 
the battle, and direct their march upon Montereai:, 
despatching couriers to Orleans and Etampes, with 
orders for the Protestant forces assembled in those 
towns, to join them as soon as possible. 

No time was lost by > the Queen-mother ere she 
made efforts both to strengthen her own power, 
against the party to which she had attached herself, 
and to embarrass the movements of the Huguenots. 
She refused to renew the commission of Constable 
after the death of Montmorcnci, but she bestowed 
the post of Lieutenant-general on her second son, 
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the Duke of Anjou, who, accompanied by the Duke 
of Nemours, and Marshal Cosse, immediately set 
out in pursuit of Conde, with the view of preventing 
his junction with his German allies. At the same 
time the Duke of Aumale, brother of the murdered 
Duke of Guise, was despatched in haste to the 
frontiers of Lorraine, to raise all the forces which 
could be mustered in Burgundy and Champagne, 
for the purpose of opposing the entrance of the 
reiters into France.* 

Nor was Catherine wanting in her usual arts. In 
order to delay the progress of the Protestant army, 
and to enable her son to attack it at a disad- 
vantage, she pursued Conde with negotiations, 
and twice prevailed upon him to grant a suspension 
of arms, each for several days. On the second 
occasion, the Prince weakly consented to halt and 
tyeatinthc neighbourhood ofChalons,in Champagne, 
in an unfavorable position, where, if assailed, his 
defeat must have been inevitable.!' The imprudence, 
however, of Brissac, frustrated the views of the 
court ; for, meeting with a small body of Protestants 
he attacked and routed them, without regard to the 
existing truce.]; This acts- warned the Prince de 
Conde how little he could trust to the sincerity of 
his enemies ; and, without farther delay, he struck 
his tents and marched into Lorraine, through difficult 
and dangerous roads, with scanty provisions, and in 

Memoiree de Castelnau. f La Noue. 

X Castelnau attributes the escape of Conde, on this occasion, 
rather to the tardiness than the over-activity of the Catholic leaders. 
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the midst of a stormy and tempestuous season. Never- 
theless, so well conducted was the whole movement, 
that, notwithstanding the many obstacles on the way, 
not a gun nor a baggage -waggon was lost, and the 
Protestants entered the duchy and took up a position, 
which rendered their junction with the German 
auxiliaries no longer doubtful.* Still John Casimir 
did not hppear, and fear and consternation began to 
spread through the Huguenot army. * Many of the 
principal leaders were affected by the same appre- 
hensions as their soldiers, and remonstrances and 

• 

complaints were addressed to Conde and the Admiral, 
drawing from the latter a reply, which La Noue has 
not thought unworthy to be recorded in his Commen- 
taries. Conde treated the fears of the Protestant 
nobility with joyous raillery ; but when the Admiral 
was asked, what they must do if the reiters did not 
arrive, and the army of ttie court pursued them, 4ie 1 
replied quietly, ‘‘March to Bacharach,” which was 
the place where the German troops were to as- 
semble: “ But if they arc not there,” demanded some 
one, “ what must w r e do than V 9 “ Blow our fingers, I 
suppose,” replied the Admiral, “ for it is very cold.” 

During six days,f no tidings of the German 
reinforcements reached the head-quarters of the 
Prince de Conde ; but at the end of that time in- 
telligence of their approach was received. With 
this gratifying information, however, came a demand 
for one hundred thousand crowns, which the Protest 

f Aubigne. 

v 2 


* La Noue. 
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tant envoys had promised to the commanders of the 
reiters, upon their entrance into the kingdom of 
France. The amount possessed by the Prince de 
Conde, in ready money, did not exceed two thousand; 
and yet the well known character of the German 
forces admitted not a doubt, that they would refuse 
to march, if any delay took place in making the 
stipulatedc payment. In this case of extreme ne- 
cessity, recoifrse was had to the generosity and devo- 
tion^of the Huguenot army. The Prince and the 
Admiral led the way, giving up their plate, their 
jewels and all the money they had brought with them; 
the nobles and the clergy followed, the preachers ex- 
horted the people to contribute to the utmost of their 
power ; the officers harangued their soldiers to the 
same effect ; and the enthusiasm became general. 
Every man stripped himself of all that he could 
spare, even the servants and camp-followers brought 
in their offering, and amongst a body of men who 
had found great difficulty in providing themselves 
with sustenance, the large sum required was speedily 
collected.* 

No sooner had the reiters joined and received 
their pay, than it was determined to march back 
into the heart of France, and once more carry on the 
war in the neighbourhood of the capital. Numerous 
obstacles presented themselves to the execution of 
this design, in the midst of a rigorous winter, with an 
army forced to live upon the people, the great body 
of whom were opposed to the insurgents in religious 
* La Noue. Aubigne. 
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belief. The utmost care of the commissariat was 
taken by the Admiral ; and, though obliged by the 
severity of the season, to quarter the troops each 
night upon a wide extended line, with the cavalry in 
remote villages upon the flanks, and the infantry 
gathered as closely as possible together in the cen- 
tre, such was the vigilance maintained in watching, 
and the good organization established, for the pro- 
vision of supplies, that neither want nor loss took 
place during the long march from Lorraine to the 
Orleanois.* 

While these movements occurred in the centre? 
and north-eastern parts of France, the Protestants, 
as we have before mentioned, had risen almost to 
a man throughout the rest of the realm ; nor were 
the Roman Catholic leaders in the different pro- 
vinces inactive in opposing them. -The old system 
of cruelty was resumed oh both sides ; and although 
the balance of success in the field was decidedly in 
favor of the Protestants, the struggle was equally 
disgraceful to both parties, and altogether disastrous 
in its result to France. To dwell upon the various 
minor operations in remote parts of the country, 
would only fatigue thfe reader, without giving him 
any thing but a confused notion of that which was 
in itself confused ; and it may be only necessary to 
say, that before the Prince de Conde arrived at 
Orleans, the city hadjbeen gallantly succored during 
an attack made upon it by the Catholics, and that 
the beautiful town of Blois was taken by Mouvans, a 
* La Noue. 
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distinguished leader of the Huguenots.* A large 
force of Protestants was thus assembled on the banks 
of the Loire, during the march of Conde and the 
Admiral, from Pont-a-Mouson to the centre of 
France, and it was determined, immediately on the 
Prince’s arrival, to undertake the siege of Chartres, 
which was at once commenced. Though of little 
importance in t a military point of view, the Catholics 
resolved to defend that large and ancient city to the 
last, and an officer of the name of Lignieres threw 
himself into the place, and held it out against the 
.Protestant forces with great skill and gallantry. 

In the meanwhile, the Queen-mother, — seeing 
the army of the enemy swelled to between twenty 
and thirty thousand men, a number of the prin- 
cipal places in the realm in the hands of the 
insurgents, the balance of success decidedly in their 
favor, the country ravaged and exhausted by the 
troops of all parties, and the great mass of the 
French people loudly murmuring at the continuance 
of this disastrous war, determined once more to 
treat for peace, and probably was sincere in so 
doing. At first, the Protestants imagined that 
her overtures were, as usual; but artifices for the 
purpose of gaining time, while Castelnau was de- 
spatched to Germany to hire bodies of mercenaries 
for the service of the court. But to convince them 
that, in this view of her conduct, they were mis- 
taken, Catherine sent without delay to stop the 
advance of a body of five thousand reiters who had 
* Aubigne. Castelnau. 
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already reached Rethel; and the negotiations, which 
had been commenced, were hurried on rapidly by the 
Baron de Biron and the Lord of Malassise, on the 
part of the Catholics, with the Cardinal de Chatillon 
on the other side. Catherine indeed, neglected not 
to employ the power of gold upon the foreign troops 
in the service of the Huguenots, and met with con- 
siderable success. Daily desertions t<?ok jdace from 
the army before Chartres; and the Prince de*Conde, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of the Admiral, 
gave his weight to the party desirous of pcacd. 

A treaty was at length concluded, which assured* 
to the Protestants the same advantages which had 
been granted in 1563, expressed in more definite 
terms, and freed from all the corrupt interpretations, 
by which the Roman Catholic faction had subse- 
quently loaded the edict of that year. The court 
undertook to satisfy the Protestant auxiliaries, ^nd 
also to send out of the kingdom without any delay 
all the foreign forces which had been called to fhe 
standard of the King. But it was with great diffi- 
culty that the first of these promises was fulfilled ; 
and an attempt made to deceive the reiters under 
John Casimir, and to ’send them out of the kins'- 
dom unpaid, had nearly proved fatal to Castelnau 
himself, and produced terrible ravages and disasters 
in the provinces where they were quartered. A 
portion of the arrears was ultimately discharged, a 
considerable present mollified their chief, and the 
kingdom was at length delivered from the scourge 
of a large body of mutinous and licentious troops. 
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It would appear, that, notwithstanding vows and 
assurances of the most solemn kind, the Roman 
Catholic party did not entertain the slightest inten- 
tion of keeping their engagements one moment 
after it became convenient to break them ;* and 
that the Protestants were equally far from anticipa- 
ting anything like a sincere execution of the terms 
of the treaty, *which received immediately the ludi- 
crous name of ‘ la paix hoiteuse et mal assise,’ on 
account of Biron, one of the negotiators for the 
crown, being lame, and the name of the other being 
easily rendered the subject of a bad jest. Conde 
and the Admiral separated after the signature of 
the act ; and all the principal leaders of the Hugue- 
not party retired to their estates in the country, 
leaving the court completely in possession of the 
Roman CatholicS. 

Several authors have blamed this step, and in 
some of the letters of the time we find plain indica- 
tions of a design to cut off the Protestant chiefs, in 
detail, in various parts of France.! Many of those 
who were friendly to them, even amongst the 
Catholics, censured them for the apparent want of 
caution which their conduct displayed ; but Le La- 
boureur more justly observes, that their safety was 
really found in this seeming act of imprudence, inas- 
much, as while thus scattered through every pro- 
vince in the kingdom, and prepared at a moment’s 
notice to take arms, a net could not be found large 
enough to envelope them all. The justness of this 

* See Pasquier’s Letters. Le Laboureur, &c. + Pasquier. 
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observation was shewn not long after by the fatal 
result of a different line of conduct. 

Each party, however, felt that its position was 
insecure, and each party began immediately to in- 
fringe the terms of the treaty ; the one actuated by. 
the eager desire of suppressing the Protestant faith, 
the other, by anxiety to guard against new persecu- 
tions. ‘The state of the country, ^t this time, and 
the causes which brought about a speedy renewal of 
the war, may best be displayed, by giving the words 
of a very impartial contemporary, who took an'activc 
part on the side of the Catholics in all that he relates, 
but yet does not attempt to conceal the gross infrac- 
tions of every engagement committed by the court. 

After saying, that to all appearance, France, 
having endured the scourge of civil war, might have 
been expected for some time to appreciate the bless- 
ings of peace, Monsiekr de Castelnau goes on ^o 
observe, “ But the mutual suspicion of the Catholics 
and the Huguenots, joined to the ambition of the 
leaders, and the remembrance, on the part of the 
court, of the enterprise at Meaux, soon begat new 
troubles, as dangerous as the first and second, or 
more so ; the occasibn of which, some attributed to 
the disobedience of certain towns, that would not 
absolutely submit to the power of his majesty, 
amongst which, the most mutinous were, Sancerre, 
Montauban, and ^pme others in Quercy, Vivarez, 
and Languedoc. 

“ Thus, likewise, La Rochelle, which refused to 
receive the garrison that Jarnac, its former governor, 
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wished to place in it, and afterwards the Mareschal 
de Vielleville, by command of his Majesty ; nor 
would suffer the Catholics to be restored to their 
goods, employments and offices, or to enjoy the edict 
k of pacification. On the contrary, infringing there- 
upon, Rochelle carried on its fortifications, and 
equipped a great number of vessels of war, as much 
to the prejudice of the King’s service, as thc r troops 
which several Huguenot captains led into Flanders, 
to the succor of the Prince of Orange against the 
Duke' of Alva, levied and conducted without the 
King’s authority or commission : amongst which 
the body that Coqueville had raised in Normandy, 
(disavowed however by the Prince de Conde) were 
defeated at Valery by the Mareschal de Cosse, who 
cut off his (Coqueville’s) head, as well as those of 
several other commanders of regiments.” 

“ c Qn the other part, the Negotiations which were 
carried on at the court of Rome, for the purpose of 
obtaining from his Holiness permission to alienate 
a hundred and fifty thousand crowns of the temporal 
revenues of the church, in order to employ the sum 
which would be furnished by the sale, for the exter- 
mination of the Huguenot religion ; the brother- 
hoods and frequent assemblies which took place in 
Burgundy, and (as the Huguenots insisted, at the 
instigation of Tavannes, an adherent of the house of 
Guise,) the regiments of Brissac ; r and the companies 
of men-at-arms, which poured into that province, to 
surprise, they said, the Prince de Conde, who had 
retired to his town of Noyers, and the Admiral to 
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Tanle the maintenance of the Swiss and Italian 
troops, which were sent to garrison Tours, Orleans, 
and other principal towns ; and the great number of 
cavalry and infantry which were kept in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris to guard his Majesty, — cast the 
Huguenots into great apprehension. 99 f 

It must be remembered, that the court, as well as 
the Huguenot party, had pledged itgelf to send all 
foreign troops out of the kingdom ; and Gastelnau 
blames the Protestant leaders severely, for not having 
insisted upon keeping in their hands the principal 
towns which they had taken, till the terms of the 
treaty were fulfilled. The Swiss and Italian forces 
were retained ; and the Huguenot writers accuse 
the court of numerous other infractions of the edict 
of pacification. The charge brought by the Catho- 
lics against Rochelle was greatly exaggerated ; for 
it is shewn, that the citizens of that place did no^ 
absolutely refuse to receive Jarnac, although they 
would not permit him to introduce such a body of 
troops, as would have put the town at his mercy 
and, before the arrival of Vielleville, every pre- 
caution was justified by the excesses committed by 
the Roman Catholics*, who, excited to massacre by 
the Jesuits and other preachers, had reached so 

* Sometimes written Tania j, but in the Memoires de Castelnau 
it is spelt as above. 

f I have translated these passages baldly, and placed them in 
the same ill-constructed periods in which they stand in the origi- 
nal, thinking it better to leave the sense somewhat obscure and 
confused, than to risk any alteration of the author’s meaning. 

% Le Laboureur. 
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atrocious a point, that we are assured, in three 
months, ten thousand Protestants had been slaugh- 
tered in different towns of France, amongst whom 
were several persons of the first distinction. The 
Count de Tende himself, was poignarded, with 
thirty of his attendants, by D’Arci, the governor of 
Forgues in Provence, to whom he had surrendered ; 
and many other actions of the grossest barbarity are 
related by the- historians of the time, which might 
well shew the Protestant leaders, that there was no 
safety but in the resumption of arms.* 
n Even Anquetil acknowledges, that the most abomi- 
nable maxims were openly advanced by the Roman 
Catholics, and that it was publicly announced, no 
faith was to be kept with heretics, while to mas- 
sacre them, was proclaimed just, pious, and tending 
to salvation. “ The fruits of these discourses,” he 
continues, “ were either public tumults or private 
assassinations, for which no justice was to be ob- 
tained. Evil to those in Paris and in the provinces, 
who either maintained, or even had once entertained, 
any intimacy with the Huguenot chiefs ; poison, the 
poignard, the slow execution of the dungeon, de- 
stroyed them everywhere, and Svith them, the appre- 
hensions of which they were the cause.”t 

* Aubigne, liv. V. chap. 1 . 

f Anquetil, who seldom suffers any statement to remain as he 
found it, says that the Protestants complained that two thousand 
of their number had been slaughtered in three months ; but that 
this account must have been exaggerated. The words of Aubigne, 
however, are distinct, and he says ten thousand. The old folio 
edition has the number also in figures. 
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No moderation was shewn at the court, no half- 
measures were permitted. The Chancellor, who was 
supposed to be favorable to the Protestants, was dis- 
missed, and banished to his estates in the country. 
Catherine gave herself up entirely to the counsels of 
the Cardinal of Lorraine ; and whoever ventured to 
urge the necessity of keeping faith and doing justice 
to the oppressed Calvinists, was stigmatized with the 
name of Politic, which soon became a fror/l of re- 
proach amongst the zealous Papists. As if intend- 
ing to drive the leaders of the Huguenot party to 
despair, the Queen chose this moment for insisting 
that Conde and the Admiral should immediately 
reimburse the treasury with the sum of a hundred 
thousand crowns of gold, which had been paid to 
John Casimir and the German reiters; and, to crown 
all, Tavannes received orders to a ryes t the Prince and 
Coligni, who were thenJn consultation at Noyers. 

Notwithstanding his zeal for the Roman Catholic 
religion, his attachment to the house of Guise,, and 
his desire of advancing himself in the royal favor, 
Tavannes was by no means pleased with the odious 
and dangerous task thus forced upon him; and, with- 
out absolutely betraying his trust, he took means to 
ensure that Conde should receive intimation of tjhe 
designs of the Queen. A messenger bearing letters 
from himself to the court, which contained the 
following words : — “ The stag is in the toils, and the 
hunt is ready,” was intercepted in the immediate 
* Journal (le Bruslart. 
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neighbourhood of Noyers, by the attendants of the 
Prince ; and men were openly sent to examine the 
ditches of the castle. These signs were not lost 
upon Conde and his friends, who without delay 
prepared to fly from the approaching danger. They 
were embarrassed, however, by the multitude of 
women, children, and attached dependants, who were 
with them in J;he castle. But, encouraged 1 - by the 
marks of good will which thtey could not but perceive 
in the conduct of Tavannes, they set out on the 
twenty-fifth of August, 1568.* The two leaders 
were accompanied by the Princess de Conde, who 
was far advanced in pregnancy, by Madame D’An- 
delot, by Mademoiselle de Chatillon, the daughter of 
Coligni, several other ladies, and even children 
at the breast. The number of their escort is very 
differently stated, by different writers, Castelnau 
reducing it to between forty' and fifty, and Auvigny 
and others making it amount to a hundred and 
fifty. t Whatever was the number, it is clear that 
the force which Conde took with him, was perfectly 
inadequate to defend the party of fugitives against 
the troops of Tavannes and the Marshal de Vielle- 
ville, had those two officers strictly obeyed the orders 
of- the court. It is admitted, indeed, on all hands, 
that Tavannes connived at the escape of Conde ; 
and there is every reason to suppose that Vielle- 
ville pursued the same line ofj, conduct, although 

* Memoires de Castelnau. 
t Aubigne makes the number a hundred and sixty. 
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the fact is not acknowledged in the memoirs of that 
nohleman. 

Before setting out from Noyers, the two chiefs 
composed a manifesto in justification of their con- 
duct, narrating the long series of crimes, the 
murders, the massacres, and the infractions of the 
treaty of peace which had been committed by the 
Romaij Catholic party since the commencement of 
the year ; attributing tl^ whole to the instigations of 
the Cardinal of Lorraine and his family, and de- 
claring that, against him and the house of /juise, 
should henceforth be directed all the efforts, of 
the Protestants. The document was despatched to 
the court by the secretary of the Prince, who was 
immediately arrested and cast into prison ; while the 
fugitives, in the midst of difficulty, danger, and 
fatigues, made their way with extraordinary rapidity 
to Rochelle, and there »raised the standard of revolt. 

At the same time the Cardinal do Chatillon effected 
his escape into England, to negotiate with Elizabeth 
for assistance in the war which the Protestants were 
driven to resume. D’Andelot, La Noue, and other 
distinguished Huguenots, hastened to join the Prince 
and the Admiral ; and letters were written to the 
leaders of the party, in the different provinces of 
France, containing directions to raise troops, and 
march towards Rochelle with all speed. Numbers 
flocked in every day ; and the steps taken by th(^ 
court, probably at the suggestion of the Cardinal 
of Lorraine, were calculated alone to give the vigor 
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of despair to the oppressed Calvinists. JSlo sooner 
was the arrival of Conde at Rochelle known, than 
the exercise of the Protestant religion was prohibited, 
under the most severe penalties, and a grand reli- 
gious procession took place on the occasion as if this 
act of intolerance was a subject of general rejoic- 
ing.* A keen inquiry was likewise instituted, into 
the opinions of all the officers of the court, and 
the members of the parliament. But no powerful 
means were employed to cr^Psh the insurrection in 
the byd, — no army hastened to attack Conde in 
Rochelle, or to impede the progress which the Pro- 
testants were already making in Saintonge and An- 
goumois. The mind of the Queen-mother, artful, 
politic, and dexterous in negotiation, was unfit for 
strong and decisive action ; and the qualities of the 
Cardinal of Lorraine were not those which might 
have rendered him competpnt to the direction of 
great: military enterprises. Thus, though he per- 
suaded Catherine to abandon the line of conduct 
best suited to her genius, he only prompted her to 
violent designs and rash acts, without guiding her 
to follow them up by resolute and vigorous measures. 

In the meantime, the Protestants, without hope 
of moderation or justice on the part of their enemies, 
felt the necessity of the greatest exertion, activity, 
and determination. No one thought himself any 
longer secure ; the course adopted by the court 
rendered the only chance of safety, the taking of 
arms; and such was the indignation aroused, and the 
* Journal do Bruslart. 
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resolution displayed, that scarcely was it announced 
in Provence and Languedoc, that Conde was 
assembling an army at Rochelle, before the Lord of 
Acier commenced his march to join the Prince with 
a force of eighteen thousand men.* Nearly at 
the same period, a still more important addition was 
made to the Protestant party at Rochelle, by the 
arrivaRpf the Queen of Navarre and her son, with 
four thousand men, rai^d in Bearn anct tfoe neigh- 
bouring districts. - ! Although the force of Acier was 
much more considerable in point of numbers, and far 
better armed than the small body which accompanied 
Jeanne d’Albret, yet her name was worth another 
army to the Huguenot leaders ; and the complete 
union amongst the Protestant Princes, which her 
junction with Conde displayed, tended more to con- 
solidate the party, to intimidate th^ir enemies, to give 
confidence to their friends, and to obtain the cordial 
co-operation of foreign powers, than any event wflich 
had taken place during the whole course of the civil 
wars. 

On her arrival, the Queen of Navarre solemnly 
dedicated her son to the defence of the Protestant 
faith, and published «a declaration announcing the 
causes which compelled her, contrary to her wishes, 
to take arms for her own security, and for general 

* La Noiie. Castelnau reckons the number of men under 
Acier, after the defeat *of Mouvans, at no more than four 
thousand men. But the statement of La None may be fully 
relied upon. f Aubigne. 
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liberty of conscience. The young Prince was placed 
under the especial charge of the Prince de Conde 
and the Admiral, who undertook to instruct him in 
that art in which he afterwards so greatly distin- 
guished himself through the long course of a trou- 
blous military life. 

Hostilities were immediately commenced; and, in 
a very short time, an immense number of towns were 
taken by. the Protestants ; ^gainst whom the Duke 
de Montpensier, who commanded in that part of 
the country, could bring no sufficient force. That 
Prince, however, exerted himself vigorously, and 
skilfully, to prevent the junction of various bodies of 
Huguenot troops with the army of the Prince de 
Conde ; and two regiments having detached them- 
selves too far from the great reinforcement led by 
Acier, were cut off, and totally routed ; two cele- 
brated leaders, Mouvans and Pierre Gourdes, being 
killed upon the field. The loss was, nevertheless, 
insignificant, compared with the advantages gained 
every day by the army of the Princes, and with the 
additions which their forces received from all parts 
fif the kingdom. Nor was the Queen of England 
slow in sending them supplies. In the course of 
the autumn, six pieces of artillery, a quantity of 
ammunition, and a considerable sum of money 
reached Rochelle from Great Britain ;* and more 
important aid was promised, both by Elizabeth and 
by the German Princes, to whom applications for 

* Castelnnu. 
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assistance had been immediately directed, upon the 
renewal of the war. 

At length the court threw off its inactivity ; and 
the Duke of Anjou, for whom an army had been 
slowly preparing in the Orleanois, began his march, 
to join the Duke of Montpensier, who was by this 
time retreating rapidly before the superior force of 
the Huguenots, having found it impossible to induce 
the different Roman Catholic leaders jivho were scat- 
tered over Guienne and Poitou, to obey his orders, 
or bring him reinforcements.* The troops \vhich 
were now at the disposal of the Duke of Anjou, 
amounted to twelve thousand French infantry, four 
thousand cavalry, and a large body o4 Swiss auxilia- 
ries ; the whole estimated at twenty-four thousand 
men, together with a strong train of artillery. Ad- 
vancing by rapid marches he reaohed Chatellerault 
on Friday, the twelfth <5f November, where he wa$ 
joined by the Catholic forces commanded by Mont- 
pensier. 

The army of the court was now superior to that of 
Conde both in numbers and equipment; but the 
Protestant leaders shewed no inclination to avoid a 
battle, trusting to thft goodness of their cause, and 
the enthusiasm of their troops. They followed 
Montpensier so closely on his march to meet the 
Duke of Anjou, that they continually slept where 
he had passed the previous night ; and even after the 
junction of the two bodies of royalists, they pressed 

* Memoires de Montpensier. 
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so hard upon the enemy, that the baggage of the 
Duke of Guise and of Brissac fell into their hands. 
Shortly after they seized upon a village, to which the 
Roman Catholic forces were directing their march, 
and compelled them to return into Lusignan.* But 
it often happens that the presence of a personage of 
great importance, though it may inspirit the sol- 
diers of an army under his command, brings doubt 
and hesitation into the councils of the leaders, unless 
he have himself sufficient experience and decision to 
judge and act without depending upon the opinion 
qf others. Such would seem to have been the case 
in the army of the Duke of Anjou, for certainly it 
has seldom occurred that more opportunities have 
been lost, of fighting an inferior enemy to advan- 
tage, than in the campaign of which I now speak. 
Near a month vvas spent in fruitless marches and 
countermarches ; and even*' after the arrival of the 
Duke de Joyeuse, with considerable reinforcements, 
though Anjou advanced towards Loudun, he suffered 

* The Duke of Anjou on this occasion lost an admirable op- 
portunity of defeating the Admiral, who had advanced, to take 
possession of the village, to a considerable distance from the 
Prince de Conde, and found himself Suddenly in presence of a 
superior enemy. Coligni, however, concealed his weakness, by 
covering the top of a hill by his troops, with a valley in his 
rear. Martigues, who commanded the Roman Catholic horse, 
apparently imagined that this valley contained the army of the 
Prince de Conde ; and he was confirmed in the opinion that a 
large force was present, by seeing a number of men in a village 
behind. These he took to be arquebusiers, but they were in fact 
merely servants and camp followers. — See La Noue, page 933. 
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Conde to seize upon that town before him, and though 
the enemy presented themselves in order of battle, 
he did not take advantage of his superiority to risk 
a general engagement. 

It has been asserted, that had the counsels of 
boy been of any weight with the Protestant leaders, 
a great victory might have been obtained by the 
Huguenots at Loudun ; for the Pryice^of Bearn ex- 
pressed a strong opinion, that from *some*cause the 
army of the court was weaker than it seemed. 
“ Otherwise,” he said, “ the Duke of Anjofl would 
attack us.” He judged, in consequence, that the 
policy of the Huguenot leaders was to force a battle 
upon the enemy,* who, it must be "remarked, were 
little favored by position. It is probable, however, 
that a hollow way which lay between the two armies, 
and the severe frost which rendered the ground so 
slippery that neither *horscs nor men could. ^ke^p 
their feet,t were the real causes of both parties 
avoiding; an engagement. The Catholics and* Pro- 
testants went into quarters, within a short distance 
of each other ; and the extreme rigor of the season 
rendering farther movements in the. field very ha- 
zardous, all operatibns were suspended for about a 
month ; during which time, Conde, Coligni, and the 
young Prince of Bearn, proceeded to Niort, and, 
in conjunction with the Queen of Navarre, labored 
hard to recruit th^ir forces, and to obtain money fog 

* Perefixe. C.nyet. 

f Vie du Due de Montpensicr. Aubigne. 
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carrying on the war. Elizabeth was strongly 
pressed to give more efficient aid, and we find, in a 
letter from Sir Henry Norris to Cecil, that this was 
judged a convenient moment to renew the applica- 
tions of the English court for the restoration of 
Calais; less, indeed, with a hope of gaining such a 
concession, than with the design of embarrassing 
Catherine in her, proceedings against the Huguenots. 
From the samq source, we discover, that notwith- 
standing the powerful army which had been raised 
to put' down the insurrection, the court of France 
was in a situation of great difficulty and conster- 
nation. Important assistance had been promised 
by Spain, but .great delays had taken place, and 
doubts were now entertained as to the execution of 
Philip’s engagements. But little aid was to be ex- 
pected from Germany ; and the young King was 
taken ill in the beginning 6f the winter, and for 
some days was unable to quit his bed. At the same 
time* the Protestants continued arming throughout 
the country ; the Duke of Deux Ponts was levying 
a large force to give them support, which was mag- 
nified by rumor into an army of twelve thousand 
horse and twenty-five thousand 1 foot ;f and a report 
which was current at one period, that the Cardinal 
of Lorraine had been shot in the streets of Rheims, 
was not altogether without foundation, though the 
nrincipal fact was false. An jyquebuse was dis- 

* Aubigne. 

f See correspondence of the reign of Elizabeth ; letters from 
Norris to Cecil, and Leicester to Randolph. 
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charged into his carriage as he was going through 
the streets of that city ; but the assassin missed his 
aim, and the bullet took effect upon an Italian at- 
tendant who was with the Cardinal, killing him on 
the spot. Indeed such crimes were now common on 
both parts, and the history of the third civil war is 
stained with enormities of the most horrible and re- 
volting "character. The great weight of guilt, it is 
true, was upon the side of the Papists,; and»the tales 
which are told by their own writers, of the dark and 
infamous deeds they committed, — of the butcheries 
in cold blood perpetrated by Montluc, Montpensier, 
and others, the violation of all faith, the disregard 
of every thing like justice, and the acts in which 
lust and murder went hand in hand, — present a terri- 
ble picture, and also an awful example of the state of 
degradation to which the human mind may be 
reduced by the influence* of a religion of persecution 
and superstition. We would willingly turn our eyes 
from such scenes, did the annals of the times 'not 
repeat them so frequently, that they must be re- 
corded, however painful may be the task.* 

Early in the spring, the two armies once more 
took the field ; and the force of the Duke of Anjou, 
now strengthened by a considerable body of reiters, 
marched to attack the Huguenots, whose numbers 
had been greatly diminished by the severity of the 

* The reader who wishes to enter into further investigation of 
the atrocities committed by the Roman Catholic leaders, has only 
to look into Brantome, Castelnau, and Le Laboureur ; all papis- 
tical writers. 
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season, and by the necessity of supplying the dif- 
ferent towns taken, with sufficient garrisons. Conde 
and the Admiral, finding themselves weakened, and 
yet unwilling to retreat into the strong places behind 
v them, determined to defend the line of the Charente, 
and took up a position near Cognac. The Dukes 
of Anjou and Montpensier then advanced as far as 
Chateauneuf, w ( ith the intention of bringing «ihem to 
battle ; but the passage of the river was a difficulty 
which required some time to surmount, for the 
Hugifeflot army was in force on the other side, in 
the neighbourhood of the small town of Jarnac, and 
but one bridge existed over the Charente, which 
was of course insufficient for the object the Catholics 
had in view. The Protestant troops also, before the 
enemy reached the river, took the precaution of 
breaking down the bridge in two places ;* and had 
the ^governor of Chateauneuf made a vigorous re- 
sistance, the scheme of the Duke of Anjou must 
have failed entirely. That place, however, was sur- 
rendered without striking a blow ; and the Roman 
Catholic officers proceeded to construct a bridge of 
boats, and to prepare materials for filling up the 
gaps which had been effected in the old bridge. 

Their intentions were now evident ; and although 
the Duke of Anjou endeavored to conceal them by 
a demonstration upon Cognac, f the Admiral was not 
to be deceived. Leaving Jarnqp to the Prince de 
Conde, as soon as he heard of the fall of Chateauneuf, 
Coligni marched with the advanced guard to Bassae, 
* La Noue. + Castelnau. Aubigue. 
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in order to reconnoitre the forces of the enemy. A 
slight skirmish took place between his Protestants 
and a party of the Catholics who had passed the 
river ; and the latter were forced to retreat in haste. 
The Admiral then, having made up his mind to dis- 
pute the passage of the Charente at that place, left 
twp regiments of infantry and eight hundred horse, 
under Montgomery, Soubise and La JLoue, to defend 
the bridge, and retired for the night* witl>the rest 
of the advanced guard, to Bassac. The Prince de 
Conde remained in Jarnao, at the distance* of a 
league from the quarters of Coligni, while the light 
cavalry of the Admiral’s division was posted at 
Triac, some miles from either of them. This ar- 
rangement was undoubtedly imprudent : hut the per- 
fect confidence which Coligni placed in the troops 
that he had left to guard the bridge, induced him 
to believe, he should 'receive intelligence of^ thg 
first movements of the enemy, and be enabled him- 
self to support the body thrown forward, before ’the 
Roman Catholics could make any impression upon 
it, while his own corps in turn would be supported by 
the forces of the Prince from Jarnac. 

The obedience of* the commanders left on the 
banks of the Charente was not such as the import- 
ance of the occasion required. Finding no shelter 
for themselves and their tnen, and scarcely any 
forage for the hordes, they quitted the position , m 
which they had been ordered by the Admiral to 
maintain ; and, merely placing a party of fifty light 
horse to watch the passage during the night, about 
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half a mile from the bridge, they proceeded to seek 
other quarters and better accommodation.* 

This act of disobedience was fatal to the Hu- 
guenot army. By the activity of Biron and Ta- 
vannes, the old bridge was repaired, in an in- 
credibly short space of time, the bridge of boats 
was completed, and before daylight, the army, of 
the Duke of i\ n j ou began to pass the river ; the 
cavalry and artillery filing over the old bridge, and 
the Swiss and French infantry over the bridge of 
boats; ' The whole operation was conducted by the 
Baron de Biron, mareschal-de-camp to the Duke of 
Anjou, with the utmost skill, care, and secrecy. No 
noise was made, no disorder took place ; and the 
small guard of Protestants was not aware of any 
movement of the enemy’s forces till the sun rose, 
and they perceived two-thirds of the royalist army 
jn ^he meadows beside them, headed by a large 
body of men at arms, and the great blue standard 
of the Duke of Anjou. 

The battle now began by a charge upon the Pro- 
testant light horse made by Martigues, who drove 
the handful before him, over a little rivulet. The 
alarm, however, was now giVfen ; troop after troop 
of the Huguenots hurried up ; and the Admiral 
himself hastened towards the field. His object, 
was not to engage the enemy, who had already 
effected their purpose of passing the river, but to 
withdraw his forces in safety from the skirmish in 


* La Noue. 
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which they were entangled, and to retreat slowly 
and in good order, with the hope that the large 
reinforcements, which were daily expected, would 
soon enable him and Conde to change a defensive 
into an offensive campaign. 

The officers of the Duke of Anjou, however, 
pressed the Protestant troops so severely ; and 
Montgomery, Acier, and Pluviaut, wjio were occu- 
pied in defending the hill above the Ghareate, and 
the neighbouring village, were so tardy in obeying 
the orders to retire, which they received, that*nharly 
three hours were lost, during which time the wholw 
rear-guard of the enemy passed the river •, and the 
Admiral found that it was absolutely necessary to 
'fight. Messengers were immediately sent to recall 
the Prince de Conde ; who, according to the deter- 
mination formed in the early part*of the day, was 
already in retreat. In tile meantime, a severe com- 
bat took place in the village of Triac, which was 
taken and retaken more than once ; D’Andelot, dne 
of the most impetuous, though one of the most skil- 
ful officers of the Protestant force, leading the charge 
in person against Martigues, one of the boldest and 
most enterprising of tile Catholic party. The old 
days of chivalry seemed revived ; generals and men 
fought hand to hand, and D’Andelot, in the very first 
shock, tore up the visor of his opponent, with his 
bridle hand, while h^shot him through the head with 
his right. Coligni, at the head of a larger body, ad- 
vanced to the support of his brother ; but the Count 
de Brissac, followed by twelve hundred arquebu- 
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siers, forced the Admiral himself to retreat, and 
established himself in the village, which he barri- 
caded. Fresh messengers were then despatched to 
hurry the advance of the main body of the Pro- 
testants ; but Aubigne remarks that this main body 
only consisted of seven companies of men at arms, all 
the rest having been quartered at a distance to the 
left of the aripv, and knowing nothing of what was 
taking place.,. 

Conde was not long, however, in obeying the call 
of his' companions in arms, and advanced rapidly 
from the side of Jarnae, at the head of eight hundred 
horse. Sending on three of his principal officers with 
a small force towards Triac, he followed at full speed 
with his heavy cavalry. The party who preceded* 
him, though but a handful in comparison with the 
multitude beforc«them, without the slightest hesita- 
tion charged the advanced guard of the Duke of 
Montpensier, leaving on the left a body of thtee hun- 
dred of the enemy’s horse, which immediately took 
them in flank. But at that moment, Conde appeared 
in the field, with his banner, hearing the words, 
“ Danger is sweet for Christ and my country.” 

Just as he was taking his casque, however, he 
received a kick on the leg, from the horse of La 
Rochefoucault, by which it was broken. So terrible 
was the blow, that the bone protruded through his 
boot ; hut, pointing to his standard, he exclaimed, 
“ Behold, ye true nobility of France, the moment 
which we have so much desired. Forward, to finish 
.what our first charges have begun, and remember 
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the state in which Louis of Bourbon enters the fight 
for Christ and his country.”* 

With these words, he gave the order to charge, 
and at the head of his men, poured, to use the words 
of one who saw him, like thunder into the ranks of 
the enemy. f For a moment all gave way before him. 
The young Duke of Guise, and a company of men at 
arms \vi|h a large body of light horse, as well as a 
number of horse arquebusiers, were tfirotfn into con- 
fusion, and driven hack. The men at arms of Mont- 
salis, and the regiment of the Duke of Nevers,.were 
overthrown in an instant ; and the regiments of Chiv 
vigny and Martigues completely routed, and forced in 
disarray upon those of the Duke of Montpensier, the 
• Prince Dauphin, and two regiments of reiters. 

Montpensier, however, his son, and the German 
cavalry, resisted the shock; and the.main body, under 
the Duke of Anjou and Jhe experienced officers who 
had been placed about his person, came up at*fulf 
speed, and entirely surrounded the sn\all force, of 
Conde. Each man amongst the Protestants, fought 
as long as he was able, and twenty men at arms cut 
their way through, carrying with them the standard 
of the Prince. But Gonde himself was destined to 
see no more fields. Wounded in the arm, and with 
his leg broken, his horse was at length killed, and 
he fell to the ground. His men still fought round 
him; at the head of whom appeared an old Protes- 
tant, named La V ergne, who, accompanied by twenty- 
five of his nephews, of whom fifteen were killed upon 
* Aubigne. f Vie de Montpensier. 
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the spot and the rest taken prisoner, maintained the 
ground for some time, with about two hundred and 
fifty other gentlemen, though attacked on all sides by 
more than five thousand men. The whole of the 
little force of the Huguenots, in that part of the 
field, must inevitably have been put to the sword, 
had not Pluviaut come up with his arquebusiers, and 
under the fire^ which they kept up, enabled some 
to escape*' Unable either to fight or fly, Conde 
at length surrendered to a gentleman of the name of 
Argenee. But shortly after, Montesquieu, captain of 
theguards to theDukeof Anjou, came up, and asking 
the name of Argence’s prisoner, learned that it was 
the Prince de Conde; upon which, exclaiming, 
“ Kill him, kill him,” he put a pistol to his head 
and slew him on the spot. 

“ He took car?, to do so,” says Brantome, “ for 
it had been strongly recommended to several of the 
favorites of the Duke of Anjou, whom I know, on 
account of the hatred which he (the Duke) bore 
towards him, ever after the dav I have mentioned.” 

The corpse was left where it fell, and the troops 
of the court pursued their victory, which was now 
complete; but Pluviaut and 'the t Admiral retired 
with a firm face, gathering together the troops which 
had been scattered over the country in their retreat. 
Pluviaut, with his small body of arquebusiers, kept 
the whole Roman Catholic cavalry at bay, marching 
slowly and calmly towards Jarnac, where he fortu- 
nately met with the corps of Acier, consisting of 
* Aubigne. 
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six thousand more arquebusiers •, and then passing 
the river, he secured his l®hr by breaking down the 
bridge. He afterwards threw himself into Cognac, 
where he maintained his position some time, while the 
Admiral retired upon Sainctes ; the Protestant army 
having suffered very much less in the battle than 
might have been expected from the circumstances 
under winch it began. 

Of course, the number of killed and bounded is 
differently recorded by the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic writers. On the one side, Aubigne com- 
putes the loss at a hundred and forty gentlemen 
killed upon the field ; and on the other, Coustureau 
makes it amount to eight hundred. But it is evident 
♦that Aubigne has under-stated the consequences of 
this disastrous battle. 

The corpse of the Prince de Qpnde was sought 
by the Duke of Anjou’s »rders, not from any move- 
ment of compassion, but merely to ascertain the fact 
of his death, which w r as at first doubted. . “ We had 
not gone far/* says one of those who accompanied 
the Duke,* “ when we perceived a great number of 
dead piled up in a heap, ’which made us judge that 
this was the spot where was the body of the Prince. 
In fact, we found it there, cast over an ass ; and the 
Baron de Magnac having caused the beast to stop, 
took the corpse by the hair to lift up the face, which 
was turned towards the ground, and asked me if I 
recognized him ; but on account of his having lost 
one eye, and being very much disfigured, I could 
* Vie tie Montpensier. 
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only reply that it was certainly his height and his 
complexion, but further J^could not say.” 

The face of the unfi&rtunate Prince was after- 
wards washed ; and all doubts were then at an end ; 
but nevertheless the body was afterwards indecently 
exposed upon a stone bench, in the gallery of the 
castle of Jarnac, where the Duke of Anjou took up 
his lodging for the night. There, too, the principal 
prisoners were brought before him ; and the scene 
of butchery in cold blood, which usually followed 
an engagement during the third civil war, com- 
menced, at the very door of the Prince’s chamber. 
Stuart, who is supposed to have killed the Constable 
de Montmorenci, was stabbed by the friends of that 
great general, after a short conversation with the . 
Duke. Chatelier w 7 as also killed ; and La Nouc him- 
self, having been brought before the Duke of Mont- 
pdnsier, was told thathis faf£ was sealed, and that he 
mufet prepare for death, but was afterwards spared 
at w the intercession of Martigues. 

No doubt can be entertained that great faults were 
committed by the Protestants in all the arrangements 
which preceded the battle of Jarnac. The different 
corps w r ere so scattered, that they could not support 
each other ; and even had the troops, placed to de- 
fend the passage of the river, done their duty, still 
much loss must have been sustained and much danger 
incurred, before Conde and Acier could arrive to the 
assistance of the Admiral. The* error w^as remarked 
at the time by the young Prince of Bearn, who 
observed that it w r as folly to think of fighting an 
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united army, making an attack at one spot with 
forces so divided. “ I*said, long ago,” he ex- 
claimed, “ that we were amusing ourselves too much 
with seeing plays at Niort, instead of gathering 
together our troops, as the enemy were concentrating 
theirs.” La Noue points out the same mistake, 
and dismisses it with a few emphatic words : “ Far- 
ther,” he savs, “ it is to be remarked, that when 
armies have scattered quarters, they falbinto perils, 
which the skill of the best chiefs cannot obviate.”* 
Nevertheless, although a fault was decidedly com- 
mitted by the Protestant generals, and was more- 
over judiciously taken advantage of by the Roman 
Catholic commanders, though Conde was killed, 
and a number of the best officers either fell in the 
field, or became prisoners in the hands of the enemy, 
the result was by no means so disastrous as might 
have been anticipated and the rejoicings at the 
French court soon came to an end. Even the'loss 
of Conde proved, perhaps, rather beneficial, to 
the Huguenot army than the contrary ; for its 
operations were thenceforward conducted upon one 
regular plan, and the genius of the Admiral was 
enabled to display itself fully in its own peculiar line. 
Retreating upon Sainctes while Pluviaut remained at 
Cognac, and taking advantage of the rivers, all the 
passages of which he caused to be carefully guarded, 
Coligni placed his forces in security; and, as Aubigne 
* La None, page 963. 
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expresses it, “ saved the honor of the campaign,” 
by keeping the field in the fhce of a victorious enemy. 

In the meantime, the Duke of Anjou sent a herald 
to summon Cognac ; and, receiving a haughty reply 
from Pluviaut, lie inarched to attack that town at 
the head of his army. He found it, however, de- 
fended by a body of twelve thousand foot, who had 
taken up a position in the park. On the approach 
of the Duke and his troops, Pluviaut, instead of 
waiting within the walls for the assault, caused some 
breaches, which already existed, to be enlarged, 
iynd threw out parties of a thousand at a time to 
skirmish with the enemy. The reception thus given 
to the Catholic forces was so fierce and determined, 
that, after the loss of two standards, the Duke of ■ 
Anjou took advantage of the coming on of night to 
retire from Cognac, and directed his steps towards 
the strong town of Ange-uleme, which was then 
garrisoned by a part of the Huguenot army. 

His hope? of surprising that place, in the con- 
sternation which he imagined the defeat of Jarnac 
would occasion amongst the Huguenots, were totally 
disappointed,! though the ‘small town of Montaigu 
surrendered to the Catholic « troops who were be- 
sieging it, upon the first intelligence of that battle. 
The fortress of Mucidan was also taken, but the 
siege of that place cost the life of Brissac, one of the 
best, but most sanguinary of the Duke’s officers.;}: 

* Aubigne, liv. 5, cap. 9. f Aubigne. 

X Coustureau. 
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The army of the court then paused inactive at 
Blanc, in Berri ; although events, which I am about 
to detail, rendered it highly expedient that no means 
should be left untried to prevent the junction of the 
Protestant forces with a large body of auxiliaries, 
which were marching to their support from the banks 
of the Rhine. It is to be remarked, however, that 
the troops of the Duke of Anjou had suffered so 
severely from sickness and desertion, .that /he in- 
fantry had been reduced to one half, and the cavalry 
to one third, while the soldiers who remained Were 
mutinous and discontented on account of their pay^ 
which was several months in arrear.* 

While the enemy was thus inactive, the greatest 
energy and determination were displayed in the 
Protestant camp ; and the courage and confidence 
of the soldiery was raised to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm by the conduct of the Queen of Navarre 
and her son. After measures had been taken by 
the .Admiral for remedying the disaster* at Jarnafc, 
securing the quarters of his army, and strengthen- 
ing the towns which had been garrisoned by the 
Huguenots, his head-quarters ivere fixed for a short 
time at Tonnay Charenfe ;t and the Queen of Na- 
varre, accompanied by the Prince of Bearn, and 
the young Prince de Conde, appeared before the 
forces assembled for review, and addressed them in 

**Castelnau. 

1" A Bmall town, about eight leagues from Saiuctes, on the 
road to Rochelle. 


2 A 2 
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an animated harangue, taking an oath in their 
presence never to abandon the cause, and exacting 
from them the same engagement. She spoke at 
length of the loss of the Prince de Conde, and while 
she highly lauded his military virtues, and deplored 
his death, she pointed out that the troops had no 
occasion to be discouraged by that sad event, when 
they had so many commanders still left ^perfectly 
capable of supplying his place. She then presented 
to the army the Prince, her son, first leading him 
to the* cavalry, and then to the infantry, solemnly 
dedicated him to the defence of the Reformed reli- 
gion, declared him thenceforward the chief of the 
Protestant party, and expressed her conviction that 
he would soon display such qualities as would sup-> 
port it against the efforts of all those who had sworn 
its destruction. , In the meantime, she said, they 
had an excellent general in the great Coligni ; who, 
by^his prudence, his valor, and his experience, had 
already caused himself to be looked upon as one of 
the greatest captains in Europe. 

The assembled forces received their young chief 
with enthusiastic cries of exultation, all hearts feel- 
ing moved and elevated by. the powerful eloquence 
of the extraordinary woman who addressed them ;* 

* Aubign6. Auvigny. As usual, Anquetil misstates the whole 
of this proceeding, representing the presentation of the Prince 
of Bearn to the army, as taking place at Cognac, immediately 
after the battle of Jarnac, and before *the retreat of the Admiral 
upon Sainctes. Had he looked accurately at the historians of 
the time, he would have found, first, that the Admiral himself 
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and Henry having pledged himself in the most 
solemn manner to defend the Protestant religion, 
and maintain the common cause till full liberty of 
conscience was obtained, measures were taken for 
carrying on the war with vigor and profiting by the 
errors and inactivity of the enemy. To confirm the 
chiefs in their resolution, Jeanne d’Albret ordered 
a number of gold chains to be manufactured, from 
each of which was suspended a medql, Turing on 
one side her own name, with that of the Prince of 
Bearn, and on the other, the words, “ Certairr peace, 
complete victory, or honorable death.” Many cvf 
these were distributed to the principal Protestant 
leaders, some being reserved for the commanders of 
• the auxiliary force, which was by this time hastening 
to the assistance of the French Protestants, from the 
banks of the Rhine. 

One of the most extraordinary marches recorded^ 
in history, is that which was undertaken by the 
army just mentioned, under the command of William 
Wolfang of Bavaria, Duke of Deux Ponts, or 
Zweibrucken. On being driven to re-commence the 
war, Conde, Coligni, and their companions, had ap- 
plied eagerly to all the ileighbouring princes favorable 
to their views, for aid in resisting the tyranny to 

did not retreat upon Cognac at all, that place having been de- 
fended by Pluviaut ; and secondly, that the Queen of Navarre 
did not join the army till#fter the retreat of the Duke of Anjou ; 
and thirdly, that this famous review took place at Tonnay 
Oharcnte, and not at Cognac. 
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which they were subjected ; and the Prince of Orange 
was one of the first to take the field in their cause. 
His plans, however, had been frustrated, and a great 
part of his levies dispersed, before the battle of 
Jarnac, although a number of Protestant gentlemen, 
with two cornets of horse, and two thousand infantry, 
under the command of Genlis, had been despatched 
to his assistance. 

With the French Huguenots, and a small body of 
Germans and Walloons, the Prince then hastened to 
join* the Duke of Deux Ponts, who was assembling 
Jroops on the left bank of the Rhine ; and undis- 
mayed by the prospect of having to traverse the whole 
of France, from Saverne to Sainctonge, through the 
midst of a hostile country defended by two consider- 
able armies commanded by experienced officers, the 
Duke commenced his march as soon as the severity 
of the season would permit* On the part of the court, 
immense efforts were made to cut off the force 
under his command, which consisted of from five 
thousand to seven thousand five hundred reiters, 
and from four thousand to six thousand lanzknechts, 
with about eight hundred French cavalry, and seven 
hundred infantry of the same nation ; his artillery 
amounting only to ten pieces of different sizes.* 

The Duke of Aumale, stationed upon the fron- 
tier, was ordered to oppose the entrance of the 

* I give the numbers both as they at e stated by Castelnau and 
Aubigne. But it is to be remarked, that the Roman Catholic 
writer makes the amount less than the Protestant. 
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Germans into France at all risks, and to the army 
under his orders was speedily added another still more 
numerous, led by the Duke of Nemours.* To these 
were afterwards joined a force of two thousand foot, 
and two thousand five hundred horse, sent by the 
Duke of Alva to the assistance of the French court, t 
But a quarrel had taken place between the two French 
commanders ; and instead of uniting^ for the purpose 
of opposing the Duke of Deux Pontg, Aujnale and 
Nemours conducted all their operations with cold 
jealousy of each other; and the German ‘forces 
advanced with a firm face into the heart of France, 
continually offering battle to the enemy’s army, 
which, during seventeen days, marched side by side 
with their adversaries, without venturing to engage 
them. The numerous rivers which intersect that 
part of the country, were passed by the Duke of 
Deux Fonts with very lktle difficulty, till he reach e^l 
the banks of the Loire, where, finding that the 
town of La Charite was but poorly garrisoned, he 
determined to besiege that important place ; and 
having captured it after a slight resistance, he pur- 
sued his march without any further obstacle, al- 
though the army of the Duke of Anjou, sufficiently 
strong to give him battle, lay inactive between him- 
self and the Huguenot camp. The indolence dis- 
played by the Catholics upon this occasion is totally 
unaccounted for, qpd is the more extraordinary, as 
we find from undoubted authority, that the Duke of 
* La Noue. f Caetelnau. 
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Montpensier urged his cousin of Anjou in the 
strongest manner to oppose the junction of the 
German auxiliaries with the force under Coligni, 
and to offer battle to the Duke of Deux Ponts. 
even so far took the responsibility upon himself, 
> as to give this counsel under his hand. But his 
opinion was overruled, and the army of the court 
seemed to slumber till it was joined by the Dukes 
of Nemours and Aumale.* 

By that time it was no longer possible to pre- 
vent t‘nS reiters and lanzknechts, who had effected 
so marvellous a march through France, from uniting 
with the French Huguenots ; for the Duke of Deux 
Ponts had already reached the banks of the Vienne, 
which he passed at the ford of Verdamont, after 
a sharp skirmish with a considerable body of Roman 

Catholics, t He then advanced to the small town 
« 1 

<?f Cars, where he halted, in the hope of throwing 
off a quartan fever, by which he had been afflicted 
durlhg the whole of his course. The means he took, 
indeed, to free himself from this malady, were not 
such as were likely to produce that effect ; and 
having drunk to excess, immediately after the 
fatigues of his march, he died on the 1 1th of June, J 

* Coustureau. + Aubigne. 

+ Le Laboureur. . Aubigne, who places his death somewhat 
earlier, mentions the circumstance of his having aggravated the 
^disease under which he suffered by excess- in drinking, otherwise 
I might have rejected the tale as one of the Roman Catholic 
libels of the day, jrhich were many. 
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1569. The glory he had acquired by the enterprise 
which he had accomplished, rendered his death a 
serious disadvantage to the Protestant party ; but a 
still more severe loss had preceded that of the Duke 
of Deux Ponts by a few days. 

D’Andelot, who Md long been suffering, as wc 
have before shewn, from internet tent fever, had been 
despatched shortly after the battle of Jarnac to repair 
some disasters which the Protestants had sustained in 
Poitou. Increasing illness, however, compelled him 
to abandon the attempt ; and he retired to Sainctes, 
where, the disease having changed its character, he 
expired on the twenty- seventh of May, at the age of 
forty-eight, leaving a glorious name behind him, 
little less honored by the Papists than by the Hu- 
guenots. The Protestant party attributed his death 
to poison ; but though the basest means were fre- 
quently employed at that time to effect the removal 
of a powerful adversary, the fact of his long pre- 
vious illness, and the slow progress of the disease, 
which terminated his career, do not permit us to 
give any weight to a mere unsupported assertion. 

The Duke of Deux Ponts was succeeded in com- 
mand by the Count dS Mansfeldt, and D’Andelot, by 
the famous Acier j and, on the other hand, the army 
of the court having been joined by the whole forces 
of the Catholic party in France, together with the 
Spanish and German auxiliaries, and a considerable 
body of Italian horse and foot sent by the Pope, took 
the field, and shewed some signs of activity.* 

* Aubigne, Coustureau, Castelnau. 
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In the meanwhile, the^dmiral, in the name of the 
Protestant party, addressed a memorial to the King, 
reciting the just causes of complaint which had in- 
duced the Protestants to take arms, beseeching him 
to grant his subjects entire liberty of conscience, and 
decla rin that if the confes^n of faith, promul- 
gated by the Reformed churches of France, could be 
shewn to be in any way repugnant to scripture, 
they were teady to yield to those who would teach 
them better. The King merely replied, that he 
would give ear to nothing till the Huguenots had 
returned to their duty ; * and the armies proceeded 
to manoeuvre for some days so close to each other, 
that a battle was expected hourly on both parts. 

The Qucen-mothei*, about this time, visited the 
head-quarters of the Prince her son, hoping, it would 
seem, by her presence and exhortations, to inspire 
the' same degree of enthusiasm and zeal in the 
Roman Catholic soldiery, which had been produced 
amGngst the. Protestants, by the eloquence and 
devotion of the Queen of Navarre. In this, how- 
ever, she was disappointed ; and although the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine, whom she had brought with her, 
— less with a view of benefiting by his counsels than 
of removing him from the neighbourhood of the 
young King, into whose mind he was basely endea- 
voring to instil a jealous hatred of the Duke of 
Anjou, f — eagerly urged the generals of the court to 
‘risk a decisive engagement ; his advice was treated 
with contempt, by those who knew how greatly the 
* Castclnau. Mcmoires dc Tavannes. 
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army was enfeebled both by sickness and desertion. 
The proximity of the two armies, nevertheless, 
afforded many opportunities of attempting to force a 
battle, which the Admiral did not long neglect ; and 
the Duke of Anjou having taken up a position at La 
Roche l’Abeille, and entrenched himself withf^ 
strong barricades, Coligni determined to make a ge- 
neral reconnoissance, which might -easily be turned 
into an attack, if the result of tM fii*st movement 
proved favorable. The regiment of Monsieur de 
Piles accordingly assailed the first barricat(,eg of the 
Roman Catholic army early in the morning ; and 
having been repulsed by the forces under Strozzi, a 
relation of the Queen-mother, was supported by de- 
tachments from the advanced guard. A fierce skir- 
mish ensued, in which the Catholics were driven 
back, their entrenchments carried, and Strozzi taken 
prisoner. The rain haying extinguished the matches 
of the arquebusiers, the combat was decidedly the 
sword, the lance, and the pike ; but the canqon of 
the Duke of Anjou, placed upon a height, having 
opened a tremendous fire upon the Protestant regi- 
ments as they moved forward, Coligni at length 
desisted from his attempt upon a position naturally 
strong and carefully fortified ; and recalling his de- 
tachments, he retired slowly, notwithstanding the 
advantages which he had gained. . The loss on the 
Protestant side was scarcely worthy of notice, while 
that on the part of the Roman Catholics amounted! 


* Castelnau. 
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to from four to eight hundred men, besides thirty- 
two officers.* This slaughter was occasioned by 
the determined resistance of Strozzi and his forces ; 
hut, in thus sacrificing themselves, they saved the 
army of the Duke of Anjou, whose artillery must 
/inevitably have been taken, had the barricades been 
carried at an earlier period of the day.f 

The two armies then separated, and, to use the 
words of orKj who accompanied the forces of the 
Duke of Anjou, “ the Catholics did nothing hut tem- 
porize,, and go hither and thither, till, towards the 
middle of July, they proceeded to Beaulieu, near 
Loclies.” Both parties, indeed, found it impossible 
to maintain themselves in the Limousin, on account 
of the total want of food for the soldiers and forage 
for the horses. The Protestants kept the field, 
however, and six small towns were taken by them 
in a" few weeks. Chatellerault was also surprised; 
aiid the gallant defence of Niort, which was attacked 
by the Count de Lude, at the head of a considerable 
force, brought fresh renown to Pluviaut, who cut 
his way through the besieging army with a small 
body of determined men ; aftd, notwithstanding the 
existence of two practicable breaches, the animosity 
of the inhabitants, and the repeated attempts to 

* Castclnau computes tlie loss of his own party at about four 
hundred, while Aubi^ne makes it amount to from seven to eight 
hundred. La Nouc says, that twenty- two officers only fell on 
fhe part of the Roman Catholics. 

f La Noue. 
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storm made by a gallant and persevering enemy, 
defended the city, till the approach of a fresh corps 
of Protestants compelled the Count to raise the siege. 

The Duke of Anjou, finding that the desertions 
in his army still continued, and seeing no possibility 
of keeping it together without money and repo^fc 
suffered the principal noblemen, who accompaniecf 
him, to retire, towards the end of the month, for the 

C 

purpose of refreshing their men,* and distributed 
the rest of his forces to different towns ;** proceed- 
ing himself to join his brother, the young King, at 
Amboise, whence the court advanced to Tours, and 
spent several weeks in inactivity. Coligni, however, 
knowing well, that energy and action are the soul 
of a revolt, determined to lead his troops to fresh 
conquests, in a more productive and less exhausted 
province. According to the account of La Noue, 
the plan which he lagl out for the campaign during 
the rest of the summer and the autumn, ami frt>m 
which he unfortunately deviated, was, to attack St. 
Maixant, Lusignan, and Mirebeau, in order to open 
the way to the siege of Saumur, a town, the pos- 
session of which was of great importance to the 
Huguenots, from tlje passage across the Loire which 
it afforded. The design of the Admiral was then to 
strengthen the fortifications of Saumur ; and, leaving 
a strong garrison in the place, Jo march towards 
Paris, for the purpose, if possible, of driving the court 
into negotiations*for a more stable peace than had yet 


* Aubigne. Castelnau. 
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been obtained.* Part only of this plan was executed ; 
for while Montgomery carried on the war successfully 
in Bearn, and gathered together a considerable army 
in that quarter, Coligni, after having taken the town 
of Lusignan by assault, t and suffered the citadel to 
4ipit.ulate, was persuaded, by the opinion of the 
majority of his council, to direct his efforts against 
Poitiers itself, J although that large and important 
place^ was kb own to be already provided with an 
ample garrison ; and that the Duke of Guise, ac- 
companied by his brother the Duke of Mayenne, 
and twelve hundred choice soldiers, had with, or 
against, the consent of the Duke of Anjou, § thrown 
themselves into the city, bent upon defending it to 
the last. The vast extent of the town, which covers 
more ground than many places containing a popu- 
lation of treble tlm number which it possesses, 
the weakness of its walls, and the commanding 
points for placing artillery, afforded by the rocky 
heights which arc found on three sides, as well 
as the eager solicitations of the people of Poitou, 
were plausible inducements to undertake the siege. 

* La Noue, page 973. f Aubigne. % La Nolle. 

§ Castelnau declares that the Duke of Guise was sent by the 
Duke of Anjou ; but Coustureau, who was with the array, says, 
that while they were at Loclies, “ the news came that Monsieur 
de Guise, and a part of the Italian cavalry which had gone to 
the side of Niort, previous to the siege by the Count de Lude, 
had been obliged to throw themselves into Poitiers, and were there 
besieged, which they judged, at that time, very wrong of the said 
Duke of Guise A’ 
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But the better judgment of Coligni was against 
it ; and even after the attack had commenced, he 
once more assembled the council, and represented 
the danger which they incurred of seeing the army 
melt away in the long operations before them. 
The opinion of the leaders, however, remainetf 
unchanged ; and although some high grounds 
in the city and suburbs, rising platform above 
platform, afforded advantages to the garrison, the 
weakness of the place was too tempting to bfc resisted 
by the Protestants. Indeed, so indefensible did it 
seem, that La Noue declares, that, but for the river, 
which takes a circuit round part of the town, fie 
“ would rather be on the outside, with four thousand 
men to attack it, than within the walls, with four 
thousand to defend it and the terror of the in- 
habitants was so great, that it was not till the young 
Duke of Guise, Monsieur de Iluffec, and others, 
had made a display of the whole forces of the pdaccf, 
consisting 1 of six thousand foot, and fourteen hundred 

O 7 ^ • 

lances, that they abandoned the idea of immediate 
capitulation. f 

The siege began on *the twenty-fourth of July; 
and the suburb of St.,Ladrc was speedily taken by 
Monsieur de Piles, but as soon retaken by the Duke 
of Guise ; who maintained his position therein till 
the houses, between himself and thp wall, were, by 
his orders, burned down behind him. 

In artillery, the* Protestant army was sadly de-' 

* La Noue, page 977. t Aubigne. 
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ficient, having only thirteen large cannon, and a few 
culverins ; but these being placed upon the rocks,* 
at four hundred paces’ distance, and the whole of 
the town being exposed to their fire, great damage 
was done, and several breaches were shortly effected. 
The vigor and determination of the garrison, how- 
ever, created new obstacles to the progress of the 
Protestant army, as fast as the defences were bat- 
tered down; and the Duke of Guise, as weTl as the 
Count de Ludet, w ho had retired into the city, distin- 
guished themselves as much by their incessant acti- 
vity, as by the constant exposure of their owm per- 
sohs to all the labors and dangers of the time. A 
bridge w y as destroyed which the Protestants had con- 
structed, in order to pass the river; and although they 
(rained the breach on the side of St. Sournin, and 
lodged themselves there, the garrison flooded a part 
of the meadow on the other side, by stopping the 
course of the river farther down. They likewise 
constructed fresh works across the open ground, in 
rear of the breach, behind which they assembled a 
large body of horse; while the Huguenots prepared 
to support the storming parties by men-at-arms ; so 
that the extraordinary sight was seen of cavalry 
employed on both sides in the actual assault and 
defence of the wall. 

We find, too, that the principal commanders 
in the place, in order to strengthen the resolution 
..of the inhabitants, had brought their wives and 
* Castelnau. Aubigne. 
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daughters with them ; so that the defenders 
of the breach of St. Sournin were encouraged by 
the sight of a troop of seventy-five ladies, who, 
mounted on horseback, formed a line behind the 
soldiery, but within shot both of the artillery and 
small arms of the assailants.* 

On sounding the canal, previous to the medi- 
tated attack, the depth was found tqp great for the 
forces to pass, and though means wereitakeij to draw 
off the water, they proved unsuccessful. Efforts 
were subsequently made against other poinfs} and 
the siege of Poitiers had continued nearly six week«, 
when intelligence reached the head-quarters of 
Coligni, that the Duke of Anjou, having gathered 
together a body of twelve thousand men, had marched 
against Chatellerault, a place of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify the Admiral in abandoning the en- 
terprise in which he wSs engaged, to march to it$ 
deliverance. Indeed, La Noucj' intimates that 
Coligni was not a little glad of a fais> excuse *for 
raising the siege of Poitiers, which was undertaken 
against his judgment, and in which his army had 
wasted away to about one half of its original number. 

The attack upon Cfiatellerault, proved as unsuc- 
cessful against the town as that upon Poitiers, 
though, as a demonstration, it produced the desired 
effect by calling the Huguenot forces from before 
the walls of the latter place. In an attempt to, 
storm, the troops of the Pope, having obtained the 
honor of leading the attack, were received by the 

* Aubigne. 

VOL. I. 


t La Noue, page 979. 
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garrison, to use the words of La Noue, “ according 
to the affection which the Protestants bore to their 
master.” They were repulsed with great slaughter ; 
and the rapid march of the Admiral obliged the 
✓Duke of Anjou to retire, not without great difficulty 
* and danger.* Finding his army equal in number to 
the Catholic forces, which had taken up a position 
at Celle, Coligr^i passed the Creuse, and endeavored, 
by constant skirmishes, to bring the Duke of Anjou 
to battle ; but that Prince had fortified his camp so 
strongly, that the Huguenots could not attack him, 
except under very^ disadvantageous circumstances ; 
and after having, in vain, attempted to draw him 
from his entrenchments, the Admiral repassed the 
Creuse arid the Vienne, in order to refresh his troops 
at a place called Faye la Vineuse. 

While halting Ut this spot, a well merited punish- 
tfier^t was inflicted upon an assassin, who having 
attempted the life of Coligni, was discovered, con- 
victed, and executed. A reward of fifty thousand 
crowns of gold had been offered by the parliament 
of Paris, on the 1 3th of September, to any one who 
should deliver the Admiral into the hands of the 
King, and the words “ dead or alive” were subse- 
quently added a temptation to murder, which 

* Castelnau, liv. 7. 

f Aubigne. Castelnau. Journal de Bruslart. We find from 
the latter authority, that the first decreg of the parliament only 
offered the reward of fifty thousand crowns to those who should 
deliver the Admiral up to justice. But by the express orders 
of the King, the words, “ dead or alive/’ were subsequently 
added. 
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was not without effect, as almost immediately after 
the publication of the decree, one of Coligni’s ser- 
vants, named, by the French, Dominique d’ Albe, was 
found to undertake the task. 

During a halt of five or six days at Celle, ami> 
eight at Chinon,* the army of the Duke of Anjou 
was reinforced by considerable bodies of troops, from 
different parts of the country, by *a p^arty of the 
gallant defenders of Poitiers, led bj the *Dukc of 
Guise, and by six thousand Swiss under Pfifer. 
Finding that he could now bring into the fielct, # seven 
thousand horse and eighteen .thousand foot, the 
Duke determined to march in pursuit of the enemy, 
in order to seek the battle which he had so lately 
avoided.^ It was now the policy of Coligni to 
decline an engagement, till he could be rejoined by 
the forces of Montgomery, who wfis hastening to Jiis 
aid from Bearn, after having performed some of the 
most brilliant exploits which occurred during the 
war and recovered from the hands of the Catholics 
the whole territory of the Queen of Navarre. The 
Protestants, however, ^ere detained several days 
at Faye, by the want of horses for the artillery ; J 
all the beasts of draught which they possessed having 
been sent with their battering train to Lusignan, 
and not having yet returned. As soon as they 
made their appearance, the Admiral marched 
towards Moncontour ; but the Duke of Anjou fol-< 
lowed him with such rapidity, that on the thirtieth 
of September, the advanced guard of the Roman 

* Vie de Montpensier. f Castelnau. % La None. 
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Catholics came up with the rear of the Huguenots 
near St. Clair, after Coligni and the main body had 
passed the small river which runs between that vil- 
lage and Moncontour. A sharp skirmish took place 
^Ithe same night, and the small corps of Protestants, 
which had not yet crossed the stream, was thrown 
into confusion, and suffered severely, by the sudden 
charge of the Papists, whom they did not«know to 
be so near. The Admiral, however, hastening to 
their aid, rallied the fugitives ; and the wdiole force 
having 4 passed, took up a position on the other side 
of the river, in battle array, waiting the expected 
attack of the enemy. But the danger of attempting 
a narrow ford in the presence of an adverse army, 
deterred the Duke of Anjou from following up his ' 
advantage; and he contented himself with pouring 
a destructive firb of artillery into the Huguenot 
jran^s. Coligni remained in the field till nightfall, 
and then, under favor of the darkness, pursued his 
way to Moncontour.* 

At that place a mutiny broke out among the 
German troops in the Protestant camp, the Admiral 
having no funds at command to furnish even a part 
of their pay, which was long ‘in arrear. A number 
of gentlemen also demanded leave to return to their 
homes, from which they had now been absent many 
months ; and much dissension existed in the council, 
with regard to the future proceedings of the army, 
every one thinking himself entitled to attention, and 
but few shewing any disposition to obey. To obviate 
* La Noue. 
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the evils, which were sure to spring from such a state 
of things, Coligni despatched messengers to call the 
young Prince of Bearn, and his cousin, the Prince de 
Conde, from Parthenay, where they then were ; but 
they only arrived to witness the defeat of the Pro- 
testants at Moncontour. 

While these events were taking place at the head- 
quarters. of the Huguenots, the Catholic forces 
passed the small river Dive, near i^s source, and 
stretching out towards the plain of Assay, cut off the 
enemy from Lower Poitou. At the same time, the 
Duke of Anjou detached a small body of cavaliy,' 
to Ervaut, to oppose the passage of the Touc at 
that point ; thus hemming in the army of the Admi- 
•ral, and apparently leaving him no means of retreat, 
in case of disaster. But Coligni was too wise to 
suffer himself to be so entrapped ;• and gave orders 

for securing the passes of a marsh called the Pas de 

• * 

Jeu, which precaution proved highly favorable after 
his defeat.* 

On the evening before the battle, the forces of the 
Duke advanced upon Moncontour, apparently with 
the intention of attacking the enemy in that small 
town ; and a skirmish took place, which was carried 
on but languidly on the part of the Roman Catholics, 
who found that Coligni’s position was too strong to 
be carried, even by superior numbers’. f During the 
night, two gentleipen from the royal army ap- 
proached the Protestant outposts, and having ob- 
tained a parley, sent a message to Coligni, warning 
* Castelnau. f La Noue. 
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him to avoid a battle. “ Gentlemen,” they said, 
addressing some of the Huguenot officers, “ we hear 
the signs of enemies, but we have no animosity against 
you or your party. Pray caution the Admiral 
against fighting, for our army is marvellously strong, 
having been greatly reinforced, and is also very de- 
termined. Let him only gain one month’s time ; for 
all our nobility have vowed and informed the Duke, 
that they Will not remain with him longer ; but that 
if he employs them within that space, they will do 
their duty well.”* 

They added more intimations to the same effect ; 
but Coligni, though, it would seem, he believed 
the warning to be sincere, was prevented from taking 
advantage of it, by the opposition of his council, the' 
majority of the members maintaining, that it would 
discourage the soldiers to retreat by night, as the 
more prudent were inclined to do ; and the march 
was accordingly put off till daybreak. At dawn, 
however, the lanzknechts, and a part of the reiters, 
refused to move without payment ; and an hour and 
a half was lost in appeasing them, which delay proved 
the ruin of the Protestant army; for, before the 
forces of Coligni had advanced a quarter of a league, 
the van of the Catholics was descried, and nothing 
remained but to prepare for battle. To shelter his 
men from the superior artillery of the enemy, 

* There is some difference between La Noue and Aubign6 in 
regard to this transaction; but it is not of much importance, as 
both state the fact without any material variation, though they 
do not agree as to the day on which the communication was made. 
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Coligni took up his position in a hollow ground,* 
with the Dive upon his left, and the Toue upon his 
right. He himself led the advanced guard, with 
Count Wolrath of Mansfeidt at the head of the re- 
serve, and Count Louis of Nassau in command of 
the main body. 

The Roman Catholic van was, as usual, under the 
orders of the Duke of Montpensier, accompanied by 
his son, and Martigues, the Rhinegravcf, and twelve 
cornets of German cavalry, together with several 
thousand Swiss infantry and the Papal forces.* The 
main body was led by the Duke of Anjou, assisted 
by Tavannes and the most experienced French com- 
manders ; having Count Ernest of Mansfield on the 
one hand, and the Marquis of Baden covering the 
other flank with a thousand German cavalry. The 
infantry of this division w r as qomposed of tried 
corps of Swiss, Walloon, Spaniards, and Italians, 
several French regiments, and seven pieces of ar- 
tillery. The Duke of Guise, with # La V alette, 
and a strong force of cavalry, formed a detached 
body upon the left ; and Biron commanded the 
reserve.t 

In both armies much anxiety was felt for the 
safety of the Princes who were in the field ; and 
the Catholics took the precaution of placing a body 

* La Noue. 

t It is very difficult to discover the exact position of the va- 
rious corps on this occasion, as there exist many discrepancies in 
the accounts furnished by Aubigne and La Noue on the one 
hand, and Castelnau and Coustureau on the other. Thus Cas- 
telnau says that the Duke of Guise was with the advanced guard. 
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of fifty chosen gentlemen, with their persons and 
tjieir horses armed at all points, as a sort of barrier 
before the Duke of Anjou ; while the Protestants, 
after some consultation, determined to send the 
^oung Prince of Bearn, and his cousin, to such a dis- 
tance from the battle, as to place them out of danger. 
Henry yielded to this decision with tears of indig- 
nation ; and, accompanied by a small escort,,. retired 
a short spa£e from the army, to a spot whence he 
could watch the course of the engagement. 

The tbattle commenced by a furious charge, led 
by Martigues ; while the Duke of Anjou extended 
his left to outflank t’he Huguenot forces, and shelter 
his own from their fire,* which, from the well chosen 
position of the artillery, proved very destructive to 
the Catholics. f A corresponding movement to the 
right was immediately made by Coligni ; but in the 
meantime the Duke of Guise, La Valette, the Italian 
cavalry, and two thousand arquebusiers poured down 
upon the advanced guard of the Huguenots, where 
they were encountered by Mouy and a body of 
French and German horse. The latter fledj at once, 
and the troops of Mouy gave^ way, but were instantly 
supported by the regiments of Renel and Autricourt, 
with a gallant charge, in which Autricourt was 
killed. The Catholic cavalry, however, still gained 
ground ; and the Admiral, seeing the necessity of a 
great effort, put himself at the head of three French 
regiments, and having ordered his arquebusiers to 
fire only at the horses, advanced against the enemy, 
* Aubigne. f Ca&telnau. J Aubigne. 
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sending to Count Louis of Nassau for a reinforce- 
ment of three troops of reiters from the main body.* 
The error was now committed which probably de- 
cided the fate of the battle. Count Louis, instead 
of despatching the force required, under an inferior 
commander, led it himself to the assistance of the 
Admiral ; and a charge took place, in which the 
Rhinegrave and Coligni met hand * r hand, thirty 
paces before their respective corps. "The Rhine- 
grave nred a pistol straight at the head of ’ ^ Ad- 
miral, wounding him severely in the fve ; hut 
Coligni, almost at the same moment, shot hi aead 
upon the spot,j' and then endeavored to lead his men 
on, to complete the rout of the Catholic advanced 
guard, which was already in confusion. The great 
flow of blood, however, from the wound he had 
received, nearly suffocated him, and he was com- 
pelled, unwillingly, to retire from the field. * 
Count. Louis, in the mean time, brought ftp tTie 
Protestant cavalry successfully against the enemy. 
The Count of Mansfeldt supported him by a gallant 
charge. The Duke of Anjou in vain attempted to 
regain the advantage, ’by moving up with the main 
body of his army. The Marquis of Baden was slain, 
the Duke of Aumale surrounded and nearly taken > 
the Prince’s own horse killed under him, and the 
Catholic cavalry routed and in oonfusion ; while 
Count Louis of Nassau, and the Count of Mansfeldt 
were still advancing.t But the centre of the Pro- 
* Aubigne, La Noue, Castelnau. t Aubigne. f Castelnau. 
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testant army was without a leader. Count Louis 
was too far engaged to return to take the command ; 
and one of the regiments of lanzknechts raised their 
pikes, and refused to fight.* Had the main body of 
the Huguenots moved up at that moment, to support 
i'ts advanced-guard and reserve, the victory was won. 
But it did not stir ; and the young Prince of Bearn, 
watching the combat from the high group d, ex- 
claimed, with rage and indignation, “We lose our 
advantage', and with it the battle !”t 

Profiling by this unexpected piece of good for- 
tune, Tavannes and Biron hastened to rally the 
cavalry behind the' advancing rear-guard of the 
royal army. Marshal Cosse, at the head of the 
Swiss, came up at double quick time ; the Protestant 
forces in turn gave way, the mutinous lanzknechts 
were broken, and, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
Count Louis, the Count of Mansfeldt, and Coligni 
hitnseif, who had by this time returned to the field, 
the r.out soon became complete. The lanzknechts 
threw down their arms Before the Swiss ; but they 
met with little mercy ; and of the whole of the Ger- 
man infantry, amounting to upwards of four thousand, 
scarce five hundred were left alive, t 

The forces of the Huguenots fled towards Ervaut ; 
which , owing to the precautions previously taken by the 
Admiral, and the skill and gallantry of Count Louis of 
Nassau, they reached with less loss than might have 
bt-cn expected.^ The latter noblemanretireddelibe- 
* Aubign6. f Cayet. f Castelnau. § La Noue. Aubigne. 
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rately, with a considerable body of horse, keeping 
within three or four hundred paces of the Catholic 
cavalry; and whenever he found himself pressed by 
their advance, wheeling and charging them with a 
degree of determination, which checked their pro- 
gress, and saved the rest of the Protestant army. 

The slaughter was, nevertheless, very severe 
amongst the insurgents. The lowest number given 
by any contemporary, is five thousand *fivc hundred 
foot, and two hundred and fifty horse, wit*h the artil- 
lery and a number of standards. On the past of the 
Catholics, Aubigne declares, that not more than two 
hundred of the infantry, and ‘four hundred of the 
cavalry fell in the engagement ; but Castelnau, who, 
being with the Duke of Anjou, had a better oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the facts, makes the loss on 
his side to amount to five hundred horse, amongst 
whom were some of tfee principal personages ill the 
army of the court.* The same cold-blooded*acts of 
slaughter, which had disgraced the w^ars of religion 
from the commencement, took place after the battle ; 
and La Noue, who had been made prisoner, as well 
as Acier, was only sav*ed from death, at the express 
command of the Duke of Anjou. 

Thus ended the battle of Moncontour, which 
occurred on the third of October, 1569 ; an 
event well calculated to destroy»all hope in the 

* It is curious to Remark, that the Protestant Aubign6 ma^es 
the loss of the Protestants more severe, and that of the Catholics 
less so than Castelnau. 
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breasts of the Protestants, and to render the Ca- 
tholics more rigid in their intolerance ; but the wis- 
dom and resolution of Coligni, and the errors and 
vacillation of the Duke of Anjou, deprived the one 
party of the fruits of their victory, and saved the 
other from the consequences of defeat. 

From Ervaut, the Huguenot forces which could be 
gathered together, pursued their retreat to I^arthe- 
nay, where tlfe Admiral and his principal counsellors, 
passed the night in writing despatches to all friendly 
powers, beseeching speedy aid to remedy the disaster 
which had just taken place.* They then hurried 
on to Niort, where they were met by the Queen of 
Navarre, whom no reverses could discourage, and 
whose presence greatly tended to restore confidence 
to the dismayed soldiery. 

Thence, continuing his course towards Guienne, 
but tkkingcare to throw garrisons into the principal 
towns that he passed, Coligni sheltered the remains 
of hi& army behind the Dordogne, and, after a short 
halt, marched on to unite his forces with the vic- 
torious troops of Montgomery, which he effected at 
Aiguillon. 

While the defeated party thuc took prudent mea- 
sures for its own security, the victors wasted their 
time in petty sieges, Niort was captured without 
resistance : the gallant Mouy, to whom the defence 
of the place had been entrusted, having been assassi- 
nated and the town abandoned by the garrison. A 
number of other cities and fortresses surrendered ; 


* Aubigne. 
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and Lusignan, after a short siege, was suffered to 
capitulate. 

At Niort, the Duke of Anjou, having been joined 
by the Queen-mother and the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
held a council to decide upon his future proceed- 
ings ; and although the more experienced officers 
in the camp, urged the necessity of pursuing the dis- 
pirited army of Coligni, — which advice, had it been 
followed, would probably have led Jto ttie total de- 
struction of that force, — it was determined to besiege 
the small town of St. Jean d’Angeli ; which enter- 
prise proved as disastrous to the Catholics, as # the 
siege of Poitiers had been found by the Protestant 
party.* The town was gallantly defended by Mon- 
sieur de Piles ; and although its strength was not 
remarkable, and the arrival of the young King in the 
camp gave additional vigor to Jhe attacking party, 
every attempt to stormrwas repulsed with severfe loss 
to the besiegers; and the Roman Catholic *troops 
were gradually wasted away by sickness and the 
sword. 

During several weeks, de Piles refused to listen to 
the terms of capitulation offered ; but the Baron de 
Biron having, at length, proposed a negotiation for a 
general peace, the Protestant commander immedi- 
ately agreed to treat ; and deputies were despatched 
to the army of the Princes — as* the force under 
Coligni was called — while a suspension of arms dur- 
ing ten days was stipulated for at St. Jean d’Angeli ; 

* La Noue. Aubigne. 
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which place was to be surrendered if not succored 
before the expiration of the truce. A party of troops, 
however, from Angouleme, forced their way in, to 
the aid of do Piles ; and the siege was recommenced 
with greater vigor than before. 

It was not till he had set the enemy at defiance 
during seven weeks, and had seen the defences of 
the town totally demolished, that the bold com- 
mander who’ defended St. Jean, agreed to accept a 
capitulation, which secured to him the liberty of 
marching out with arms and baggage, upon the con- 
dition of not taking any active share in the war dur- 
ing four months.* The loss of the Catholics in this 
siege was tremendous; and the death of Martigues 
deprived the King of one of his best officers. 

Various negotiations followed the surrender of St. 
Jean, and proposals, were made and rejected on both 
parts ; while frequent skirmishes took place, in 
which;' generally speaking, success was on the side 
of the Protestants. In the mean time, the army of 
the Princes increased, to use the expression of La 
Noue, “ like a snow-ball,” gathering every where 
fresh troops ; and the fatigues and reverses which it 
had undergone, were forgotten during a long period 
of repose in the rich Agenois. 

No sooner was the winter over, than Coligni, ac- 
companied by young Henry of Navarre, the Prince 
de Conde, Count -Louis of Nassaij, and the Count 
de Montgomery, once more took the field, and exe- 
* Aubigne, Castelnau. 
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euted an enterprise, scarcely less difficult and ex- 
traordinary than that which had been performed by 
the Duke of Deux Ponts. Numerous Protestant 
noblemen, at the head of small bodies of men, were 
at that time scattered over the face of Languedoc and 
Dauphine ; and on the frontiers of Germany a con* 
siderable corps was collecting for the support of the 
Huguunots, under the Prince of prangc, and the 
Count Palatine. To gather all tin; isolated parties 
of his own faith, dispersed through the south of 
France, into the great mass of his forces, and with 
them to join the German auxiliaries and march upon 
Paris, was now the design entertained by the Admi- 
ral ;* but his advance was delayed for some time, 
and his scheme nearly frustrated, by a severe illness 
which attacked him at St. Etienne, where, during 
several days, his state was considered desperate, f 
To the joy of all, however, he recovered ; and after 
having passed through part of Roussillon, an<? made 
a circuit round three sides of France, Jche Protestant 
army approached Rene le Due, where the royal 
forces, under Marshal Cosse, appeared to oppose its 
farther progress. A severe skirmish ensued be- 
tween the two corps*; each occupying a position on a 
steep ridge of hills opposite to the other, with a nar- 
row valley and some meadows, intersected by streams, 
between them. This short and 'desultory combat 
is only remarkable as the first occasion on which tjie 
young Prince of Bearn was permitted to take $art 
in the engagement. In this instance, as at Mon- 
* Castelnau, f La Noue. 
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contour, an effort was made to induce Henry to view 
the struggle from a distance, but he was now resolved 
to share in the dangers and honors of the field ; and 
Count Louis of Nassau yielded to him the command 
qf the advanced guard.* The action never became 
, general ; but the advantage was decidedly on the 
part of the Admiral, who obtained the object he de- 
sired, and forced his way on to the Loire, according 
to his original, plan. t 

At La Charite, which was in the hands of the 
Huguenots, Coligni halted to prepare artillery, of 
which his army had hitherto been totally destitute, 
threatening to march direct on to Paris, if the treaty, 
which was then under consideration, should not be 
concluded.;]; 

But the Queen-mother had by this time learned, 
that no hope existed of subduing the insurgents by 
force of arms ; and there c&n be little doubt that 
she had, by this time, taken that dreadful determi- 
nation, the execution of which, stained her name 
with the darkest crime that has ever blackened the 
history of the world. The . treaty was accordingly 
signed at St. Germain, on the second of August, 
1570, to the great satisfaction ’of the wise and good 
of the two great parties, which were now equally ex- 
hausted by a long and sanguinary war, equally desti- 
tute of money td pay the mercenary troops engaged 
op both sides, equally unsuccessful in the attainment 
of fhe objects they had proposed to themselves, and 
equally horrified at the excesses which they could 

* Aubigne. + La Noue. J Castelnau. 
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not. repress amongst their own partisans, and the 
miseries inflicted upon France by all. 

The peace now concluded, assured to the Protes- 
tants full liberty of conscience, a general amnesty ? 
the restitution of confiscated estates, the enjoyment 
of all their offices and employments, the right of 
challenging a certain number of judges, the open 
exercise # of their religious rites in the suburbs of two 
towns in each province, and as a secjyrify, the pos- 
session for two years, of four towns, Rochelle, 
Montauban, Cognac, and La Charite. With® these 
concessions the Protestant party were entirely satis- 
fied ; and although experience of past deceit, ren- 
dered them still doubtful of the sincerity of the 
court, Coligni declared more than once, after the 
treaty was signed, that he would rather die, than 
see France fall back into the state of anarchy and 
crime which had been produced by the third reli- 
gious war. 
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BOOK IV. 

The most dark and doubtful period of French 
history, that in which tho most consummmatc art 
was employed by the actors to conceal the motives 
and course of their proceedings, and on which party 
spirit and religious zeal, have since labored the most 
skilfully and energetically to obscure the facts, lies 
between the signature of the peace of 1570 and 
the infamous massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day. 
The darkness, however, the fraud, and the crime, 
are all on the side of the Roman Catholics. The 
accusations which were levelled against the Protes- 
tants, as soon as the act wa t s perpetrated, to justify 
rtn unjustifiable deed, have all been swept away ; and 
their conduct appears clear, open, candid, and only 
too confiding in a party whose professions they had 
often tried, and ever found insincere, whose promises 
had uniformly been violated, who gloried in the 
breach of all faith with religious opponents, and 
maintained that no oath was binding on a monarch 
towards his subjects.* 

This rash confidence, however, did not arise for 
some time aft^r the conclusion of the treaty of 
ftt. Germain, and was only produced by the most 

* Memoires de Castelnau. La Laboureur. Brantome 
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artful devices of their enemies. None, of the prin- 
cipal leaders of the Huguenots appeared at the 
court. ; and Charles IX. and his mother, found that 
the memory of former infidelity was not easily to be 
obliterated. The young Prince of Navarre, wljp 
was governor of Guienne, retired for* a short time 
into that province, and visited some part of his here- 
ditary ^dominions,* while Coligni, Count Louis of 
Nassau, and other celebrated commanders, assem- 
bled at Rochelle, or remained at their estates in the 
country. The towns left at the disposal ,of the 
Huguenots were strictly guarded, although the Ger- 
man auxiliaries were dismissed,* and everything indi- 
cated that not much reliance was placed on the 
engagements of the court. 

After a short tour through Guienne and Bearn, 
Henry of Bourbon returned to # Roehelle, and re- 
mained in that town watb his mother, during* the 
winter of 1570-71 ; while on * the part of Oharfes 
IX. and Catherine do Medicis, nothing was, left 
undone to reassure the Huguenots, and to convince 
them, that, tired of civil contentions, the King and 
his council were detertnined rigidly to enforce the 
treaty in their favor. . All was smooth and plausible 
in the aspect of the court ; the marriage of the 
young King with Elizabeth of Austria, daughter of 
the emperor Maximilian II, gave occasion for great 
rejoicings ; and peace, tranquillity^ joy and amuse- 
ment, seemed to have succeeded to the din of arms, 
* Sully. Perefixe. 
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and the vii;ulence of political strife. All animosity 
on the side of the Roman Catholics, it is true, did 
not entirely disappear ; and the fact of some indivi- 
duals still retaining their angry and vindictive feel- 
ings, and displaying them openly, served as a strong 
( contrast to the conduct of Catherine and her son, 
and tended, more than even the demeanor of the 
King, to lull the Huguenots into a fatal security. 
The Duke oi’ Montpensier refused to sign the treaty 
of peace, *and retired to his estates discontented with 
the concessions made to the Reformers. The Papists 
of flouen and Dieppe tumultuously resisted the exe- 
cution of the edict, and pillaged and slaughtered the 
Protestants assembled for religious purposes. A 
three days’ massacre took place at Orange ; and 
various other outrages were perpetrated in different 
parts of the country. 

The Protestant leaders remonstrated now as on 
formeV occasions, but they were no longer met by 
cold and unmeaning excuses, or haughty rejection of 
their just demands. The King and his mother 
professed the most lively interest in their affairs ; 
and the offenders at Roii'en and Dieppe were 
severely punished by Marshal Montmorenci and the 
President de Morsan. A revolt, too, which took 
place in Paris, on the removal of a mark of ignominy 
from the spot where some houses belonging to Hu- 
guenots, executed during the preceding troubles, 
had stood, was instantly repressed.! Charles him- 
* Aubign&. Sully. + Ibid. 
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self was accustomed to call the treaty which he had 
signed, “ My peace,” and insinuated to the Pro- 
testant leaders, that he had anxiously labored for it, 
in order to draw round him the Princes of the blood, 
as a support against the enormous power and pre- 
tensions of the House of Guise.’ 

As the Huguenot leaders, however, still remained 
assembled at Rochelle, Marshal Cosse was des- 
patched to that city to confer with* and endeavor to 

~ f 4 

lure them, to the court. He was instructed to re- 
monstrate mildly on the unnecessary alagrpi they 
displayed, and to renew the proposal, which had 
been previously made, of dra\ving the bonds be- 
tween the houses of Navarre and Valois closer 
together, by the marriage of Henry of Bourbon with 
Marguerite, the youngest sister of the French King, 
a princess beautiful, graceful ^and accomplished, 
but educated in a schqpl, where morality was of no 
account, and even decency 1 nit* little prized. 

Doubts still lingered in the mind of the Queen 
of Navarre ; and she did not receive these over- 
tures with so much alacrity as the court pro- 
bably expected. She •suggested difficulties as to 
the form of marriage between two persons of dif- 
ferent religions, and shewed herself more inclined 
to throw impediments in the way than to forward 
the alliance. But such objection^ were overruled 
by Charles, who had already spoken w r ith the Papal 
legate on the subject; and about the same tinTe 
the monarch’s full consent was given to the union of 

* Sully. 
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the young Pi;ince tie Conde, with the beautiful Mary 
of Cleves, a lady allied to the houses of Nevers and 
Guise, but who had been brought up by the Queen 
of Navarre in the Protestant faith. # 

A third marriage w r as proposed and effected be- 
tween Coligili himself, who had been for some years 
a widower, and Jacqueline d’Entrcmont, the pro- 
prietor of very large estates in Savoy. In regard 
to this unien, a degree of romantic enthusiasm 
was displayed by the bride, which deserves men- 
tion hej;e. The reputation of the Admiral had 
excited the admiration of the Lady, to so high a 
point, that trusting to the weight of her vast posses- 
sions, she ventured upon making the first overtures 
hcrself.'j' They were received with pleasure by 
Coligni, who immediately sent one of his friends to 
express his gratitude ; and the young King of France 
shewed every desire to facilitate the views of both ; 
bftt Philibert EmanuVd, Duke of Savoy, resisted all 
efforts to obtain his consent, and Jacqueline d’En- 
tremont, seeing that his determination w r as not to be 
shaken, made her escape from Savoy, resolved, as 
she said, before she died, to obtain the name of 
Cato’s Marcia.t She reached Rochelle in safety, 
and was married shortly after to the object of her 
enthusiastic attachment. Coligini, on the same day, 
gave the hand o£his daughter to his friend Teligny, 
whom he himself had educated in principles, which, 
hi the eyes of that wise and great man, were more 

* Aubigne. t Auviguy. % Aubigne. 
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than a compensation for the want of high rank 
and great possessions.* 

An event occurred, however, almost immediately 
after this double marriage, which cast a gloom over 
the party at Rochelle, and might have reawakened 
all the suspicions of the Huguenots, had not other 
circumstances tended strongly to increase their con- 
tidcncejn the sincerity of the King and his mother. 

The brother of the Admiral, Odet cte Chatillon, 

• • 

commonly called the Cardinal de Chatillcfti, died at 
Southampton, on his way back from the ppurt of 
Elizabeth ; arid rumor, it would appear with too 
much cause, attributed his death to poison .+ The 
Prince de Porcian had some years before undergone 
the same fate and the assassination of Mouy, the 
attempt upon the life of the Admiral at the instiga- 
tion of La Riviere, captain of the Duke of Anjou’s 
guards, § and a number pf other crimes, equally atro- 
cious, afforded sufficient evidence, that no metflns 
were considered too black and horrible to be cm- 
ployed, when the object was to free tlie court from 
a dangerous enemy. 

* Brantome. 

f Anquetil himself acknowledges the justice of this report, 
though Aubigne does not mention the fact. 

t The legend of D. Claud de Guise a bitter satire, upon which 
but little reliance can be placed, attributes the greater part of 
the murders by poison, which took place at* this time, to a per- 
sonage called St. Bartholomew, a ereatu/e of D. Claud, who 
was himself suspected of innumerable crimes. 

§ The assassin before his death, made full confession of the 
deed, and named the instigator. 
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With such examples before him, it is probable 
that neither the professions of the young monarch, 
nor the caresses which were showered upon the 
Protestant leaders, would have blinded the eyes of 
the Admiral, had not various circumstances, totally 
independent of the demeanor of the Royal family 
towards the Huguenots, tended to shew that Charles 
was most anxious to detach himself froip those 
whom Coliglii knew to be the implacable enemies of 
his house," and the instigators of all the persecution, 
which fbe professors of the Reformed religion had 
undergone. The young Duke of Guise had con- 
ceived the daring expectation of obtaining the hand 
of the King’s sister Marguerite ; and his uncle 
the Cardinal of Lorraine had, in insolent terms, 
declared to the Portuguese ambassador that his 
purpose should be accomplished.* But Charles had 
angrily rejected a proposal^ which he considered 
in&ultfng to his sistbr ; and had, more than once, 
expressed himself with furious indignation, at the 
ambition of the aspirant. On one occasion, we find, 
that he even suggested to some of his companions 
the assassination of the young Duke and while it 
was evident to all that the hojise of Lorraine had 
lost its influence over the French monarch, the 
family of Montmorenci, closely allied to that of 
Chatillon and preserving friendly feelings towards 
it notwithstanding all the painful events of the civil 
whr, was daily rising in the favor of the King. 

There w r as reason also to suppose, that the autho- 
* Brantome. f P. Matthieu. 
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rity, which the Queen-mother had exercised over 
the actions of Charles, had become wearisome to 
him ; and it was well known, that the opinion of her 
’ friends and confidants had been neglected after the 
battle of Moncontour, and that Tavannes hgd 
retired from his command in disgust.* In regard^ 
to the conclusion of the treaty of peace, also, the 
monarch had slighted the exhortations of the Pope, 
and rejected the offers of the King # of Spain. t The 
hand of Marguerite de Valois had been refused to the 
King of Portugal ; and a marriage had becmcagerly 
urged between the Duke of Alen^on, the Kipg’s 
youngest brother, and the Protestant Queen of Eng- 
land. The circumstance, however, which probably 
tended more than any other, to convince the Admiral 
that the King had laid out for himself a new line of 
policy, was the proposal made by Charles, through 
Biron and Marshal C(*sse, to give vigorous support 
to the Calvinists of the Low Countries, in tile wars 
which were then raging between Philip II. and his 
Protestant subjects/}: Skilfully assailing the weak- 
nesses of the Admiral, # as well as holding out those 

* Memoires de Tavannes. \ Castclnau. 

t Aubigne and Sully agree in declaring that the lirst sugges- 
tion of an attempt to assist the Prince of Orange, was made by 
Charles, though Anquctil implies that the proposal came from the 
Protestants. In stating the causes, which induced Coligni to 
believe that Charles was sincere, I have not arranged them in 
their chronological order ; and it may b<? well to remark, that 
the events to which I allude, w T ere spread over a considerable 
period, namely, from the end of August 1570, to the beginning 
of September 1571. 
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inducements,. which might touch the higher points 
of his character, the young King offered the com- 
mand of the army, destined to co-opcrate with the 
Prince' of Orange, to that great commander, and 
promised to give him the office of Viceroy in the 
ancient feofs of France, which Charles proposed to 
recover from the crown of Spain. 

Notwithstanding all these alluring prospects, it 
was not without much hesitation and long considera- 
tion, that 'Coligni determined to present himself at 
court. Numerous deputations took place ; and the 
conferences between the young King and Teligny, 
Count Louis of Nassau, and other Protestant lead- 
ers, all resulted in producing a conviction in the 
minds of the oppressed party, that a great change 
had been effected in the feelings of the monarch, 
while Cosse, of whose honor and sincerity there could 
be no doubt, protested to Coligni and the Queen 
of‘ Na<arre, that the eager desire of Charles, was, 
to free himself from the trammels in which his 
mother held him, to lessen the influence of the 
house of Guise, and to make use of the military 
genius and political wisdom of the Admiral, in 
maintaining the dignity of France, abroad and at 
home. 

Thus assured by every external indication, Co- 
ligni yielded j and the court having advanced as 
far as Blois, he proceeded thither, accompanied by 
Marshal Cosse, and fifty armed ‘gentlemen of his 
own party ; a precaution which had been I’econi- 
mended to him by the King, to secure his person 
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against the effects of private enmity.* He was 
received with the utmost distinction; the Guises 
quitted the court before his arrival, and he was 
instantly admitted to the King’s presence, * where 
casting himself at the feet of the young monarcji, 
he was raised by Charles himself, who embraced^ 
him, called him his father, ^pd testified the greatest 
joy anyl satisfaction at seeing him in his proper place 
near the person of his sovereign. 

“ I have got you now,” exclaimed the? monarch, 
holding the veteran in his arms, “ and do ®yt think 
that you shall escape again casily.”t 

Riches, favors, honors, werd showered upon him 
and his friends ; and the houses of Montmorenci 
and Chatillon renewing their ancient close intimacy, 
seemed for a time all powerful at the court of France. 
The Queen-mother and the Duke of Anjou also 
displayed much satisfaction at the appearance of 
Coligni amongst them, and ‘the young Dekc" of 
Alemon, though animated from his cradle witji the 
most deadly and insane hatred of liis brothers,;}; 
participated, probably with sincerity, in the joy they 
expressed. 

No restraint was placed upon the proceedings of 
the Admiral : he was permitted to come and go 
between the court and his chateau at Chatillon ; and 
the anxiety which was shewn by /lie King for his 
speedy return when absent, seemed no more than 
might be expected from the pleasure which Charles 

: Auvigny. f Aubiguu. 

4 Mcmoircs do Ncvcrs, tom. I. 
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appeared to take in his conversation, and the confi- 
dence which he expressed in his judgment. 

“ Not a day passed,” says Aubigne, “ without 
seeing* favors gifts and offices, refused to the solici- 
tations of all others, granted at the least word from 
him.” The war against Spain, was a subject of con- 
stant consultation betjfcen Coligni and the King, 
and preparations were carried on, which must have 
caused seribus uneasiness to Philip, if they were 
not satisfactorily explained by private communica- 
tions from the French court. 

It has been a question with many historians : it is 
a question still, whether the horrible crime which 
was so soon after perpetrated on St. Bartholomew’s 
day, was premeditated from the conclusion of the 
third war ; whether the caresses which were now 
showered upon thp Protestant leaders, were but 
artifices to lure them to destruction ; and whether, 
even If the Queen-mother and a few of those in 
whom she placed confidence, had already plotted 
the destruction of the Huguenot party, Charles IX. 
himself was a participator in their schemes of 
massacre. Each party has decided according to its 
own prejudices, and there is much to be said on 
both sides. But it would certainly seem, that the 
balance of evidence is against the court, and many 
facts combine to shew that Charles himself was 
cognizant of the intended crime. 

' The contemporary writers divide themselves into 
the two great bodies of Roman Catholics, and Pro- 
testants ; participators in the deed, and those who 
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suffered in their families and friends. The testimony 
of both may be suspected of partiality ; but the tes- 
timony of events is more sure, and the opinions of 
persons living at the time, but remote from the 
scene of action and free from the passions which 
moved the contending parties in France, may be re- 
ceived as very good collateral evidence. 

In favor of the assertion, that the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew was not a long premeditated act, and 
that Charles did not take any part iii'the design, till 
within a few days of its execution, we have the 
memoirs of the Princess Marguerite, the relation 
given by the Duke of Anjou to his physician, Miron, 
and .the memoirs of Tavannes written by his son.* 
The Princess Marguerite, however, as is justly 
observed by Gombcrville, in his collection of the 
Papers of Nevers, “ is not always the most faithful of 
historians-,” and she hgrself shews that she was un- 
acquainted with any of the facts of the conspiracy, 
till after it had produced its horrible fruit, and then 
only received her information regarding the preceding 
steps, from the murderers themselves. The memoirs 
of Tavannes, though, beyond doubt, his son had in 
his hands various gapers left by his father, have 
evidently been subjected to great alterations, and 
therefore can scarcely be looked upon as a contem- 
pora»y record. The relation of the Duke of Anjou to 

* From the manner in which Anquetil* frequently mentions 
these memoirs , it would seem that he was unaware that tffey 
were not the work of Tavannes himself. 
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Miron must ty; regarded as the confession of one of the 
principal murderers to a person whom he respected, 
but the circumstances under which it was made, 
deprive it of a great part of that authority which it 
otherwise might have obtained. The Duke, after- 
wards Henry' III. Was passing through Germany at 
the time he made this statement, on his way to re- 
ceive the crown of Poland. He had found at the 
courts of the various German Princes, innumerable 
Protestant' refugees ; he had been met with cold- 
ness, an<j in some instances with horror, by the small 
Sovereigns of the confederation; and he knew that 
a general opinion existed both in Germany and 
Poland, that a crime which had excited one ciiy of 
indignant rage throughout the Empire, had been 
aggravated by long premeditation.* He was tor- 
mented by remorse, which w r ould not suffer him to 
sleep ; and we may well sugpect that, in relating 
thd particulars of an ‘act he could not deny, he en- 
deavored to represent them as favorably as possible, 
deceiving himself upon several points, and Miron 
upon others, in order to deprive the crime of some 
of those atrocious features, i which were only sus. 
pected by the world in general, and to give an 
account, which, if repeated to his Polish subjects, or 
to his German allies, might mitigate the shame and 
disgrace that hgd followed the deed. We know 

This is proved by the letters of the aihbassador Schombcrg 
to Charles IX. 
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that Charles IX. most grossly falsified the truth 
in his statements, to his own people and to neigh- 
bouring monarchs ; and there is no reason to suppose 
that the Duke, equally criminal, would not be equally 
insincere. 

It is probable that M. dc Ch twenty, afterwards 
Chancellor of France, might have furnished us with 
a full account of the facts, as he was at this time one 
of the most intimate counsellors*of the Duke of 
Anjou ; but he studiously avoids entering into any 
of the details of the deed ; and his very silei^e leads 
the mind to conjecture, that he was unwilling to 
dwell upon topics, so disgraceful to one who had 
been his greatest benefactor. Cheverny,* however, 
as well as the three other authorities wo have cited, 
intimates that the massacre of St. Bartholomew was 
not premeditated. 

But when we compare the account of Marguerite 
with that of Tavannes, and th& relation of the phy- 
sician Miron with both, we shall find that thcy # con- 
tradict each other in various important particulars, 
while all but Marguerite, had a direct interest in 
diminishing the load o£ reprobation, by confirming 
the story generally tpld by the murderers, that the 
menaces and violence of the Protestants, had driven 
the King to an act repugnant to his feelings. It is 
also to be observed, that most of thq Roman Catholic 
w riters, who have since discussed jthe subject, have 
perverted the words of some authors, omitted many 
* Memoircs d'Bstat, page 40. 
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passages of others, and cited some as favorable to 
their view of the case, who are most strongly opposed 
to their statements.* 

In support of the assertion, that both Charles IX. 
and his mother, had, from the very conclusion of the 
war, meditated a general slaughter of the Huguenots, 
'and only loaded them with distinction to draw them 
into the snare, we have a host of Protestant writers, 
the admission of k number of Roman Catholics, con- 
temporary. and* nearly contemporary, and a multi- 
tude of facts corroborative of the suspicion. Aubigne. 
and Sully make the accusation in direct terms ; 
Davila, a Roman Catholic, whose father, brother, 
and two sisters, were at the court of France in the 
year 1 .37-, and who was himself attached to Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, seems to suppose, that not a doubt 
can exist of the fact ; L’Etoile, in the memoir pre- 
fixed to the Journal of Henry III. asserts it boldly ; 
and the good Bishop- of Rodez uses the following 

* Although the author of the famous “ Dissertation sur la 

St. Barth elemi/’ is conspicuous in this course, his perversions 

are not quite equal to those of ^.nquetil, nor does he affect 

candor like the other. Anquetil eitl*s Castelnau and Brantome, 

as writers, who declare that Charles t did not consent to the 

massacre, till after the Admiral had been wounded. Now the 

Memoirs of Castelnau terminate previous to the period of which 

he speaks, and Brantome by no means intimates anything of the 

kind, but rather the c re verse, as will be seen above. He also 

conceals the circumstances of the murder of Ligneroles, and 

£ t m , 

sa^s not one w T ord of the cause of that act, as stated by Aubigne 
and Davila, though it had a remarkable bearing on the massacre. 
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words, which prove beyond all question, that after 
deep study of the subject, his mind was completely 
satisfied of that long premeditation, which gave 
even a darker shade to the blackest spot in the 
history of France. 

“ However,” he says, “ the King having dis» 
covered that he could not overcome the Huguenots 
by force, resolved to employ otljer means, more 
easy, but also far more wicked. Unapplied himself 
to caress them, to feign that he would treat them 
favorably, to grant them the greater part* of the 
things they demanded, to lull them with the hope 
of making war upon the King of Spain in the Low 
Countries, which they passionately desired ; and to 
lure them still better, he promised as a pledge of 
his good faith, to marry his sister Marguerite to the 
Prince of Navarre, so that by these means he drew 
the principal chiefs of that part) - to Paris.” 

The words of Brantome, though less strong, 
shew beyond doubt, that in his opinion the Duke 
of Anjou, at least, meditated the horrible act of 
treachery which was committed, even before the 
conclusion of the war. In speaking of the peace of 
St. Germain, he sayS, “ Not that he (the Duke) 
desired it, otherwise, than inasmuch as he might 
prepare himself better for the festival of St. Bartho- 
lomew, and draw by this means, the Admiral to 
Blois and to Pari^.” He goes on to state, that, 
others took a different view ; but this he dis- 
tinctly declares to be his own, in his eulogium on 
vol. i. 2d 
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Charles IX.*' The letters of Schomberg to Charles, 
also prove that such was the firm conviction of all 
the German Princes at the time ; and the Italian 
writers of that age uniformly announce and laud the 
a*t, with which the plot had been concealed till the 
imoment of execution. 

The testimony of facts, however, is still more 
powerful, and I shall now proceed to detail ,the oc- 
currences which immediately preceded the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew’s day, having thought it 
best inf 'the first place to inquire briefly into the 
question, whether the opinions of the least pre- 
judiced and best informed contemporaries, should 
lead us to conclude that the bloody deed was or was 
not the result of a long concerted plot, in order that 
the reader, as lie goes on, may form his own judg- 
ment of the causes^of the actions, about to be related. 

While the court was at Blois, took place one of 

° * i . * 1 

those acts of private assassination, which were the 
disgrace of the age. Ligneroles, a young gentleman 
of considerable promise attached to the Duke of 
Anjou, was murdered during a hunting party, by 
Villequier, a cherished companion of the King, ac- 
companied by Count Charles of Mansfeld and 
Henry of Angouleme, Grand Prior, a natural son 
of Henry ILt Had his assassination been com- 

* See also Ilistoria vitae Caroli Valesii a Papyrio Massonio 
^conscripta, from which Brantome apparently borrowed with a 
grasping hand. 

f We shall soon have to speak more of this personage as one 
of the butchers of St. Bartholomew’s day. 
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mitted by Villequier alone, the deed might have 
been ascribed to personal enmity ; but when we find 
that the King’s favorite was aided by the monarch’s 
illegitimate brother and one of his principal officers, 
suspicion naturally turns towards a .superior par- 
sonage ; and we inquire what was the motive fop 
his death, and why were the murderers not only 
suffered to escape with impunity, hut raised higher 
than ever in the confidence of their sovereign ? 
Aubigne says, that people believed Ligneroles’ assas- 
sination was commanded, “ because in playing the 
good companion with the King, .lie had given Cherries 
to understand, that he knew the secret of the pro- 
posed wedding at Paris and Davila enters into 
all the particulars, stating expressly, that the Duke 
of Anjou, having confided the scheme to his friend, 
Ligneroles had the imprudence? to hint his know- 
ledge to Charles, whereupon, tjie King ordered lyin 
to be murdered, without loss of time ; a command 
which the Duke did not venture to oppose.* 

Still Coligni remained deceived, and Charles pur- 
sued the same course of policy, overwhelming him 
• 

* The manner in wliiqji Anquetil endeavors to conceal this 
strong proof of Charles’s premeditated treachery is curious. 
“ Ligneroles,” he says , <( was killed at a hunting party by order of 
Charles, because he had the misfortune, they say, to learn from 
his master the secrets of the King. Others' *say, because he had 
an intrigue with the Queen-mother.” Btit the author never 
hints what the secrets were, of which Ligneroles had been made 
the depositary. 


2 d c 2 
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with short-lived favors, the very excess of which 
should have been warning sufficient. 

The monarch, indeed, could not always disguise 
his real purposes ; but, sometimes pressed by the in- 
cKgnant remonstrances of the more zealous Catholics, 
"sometimes yielding to a feeling of triumph in his 
own art, he on several occasions suffered words to 
escape him, which plainly indicated that bis pre- 
tended reconciliation with the Admiral, only covered 
projects of revenge. In one instance, after having 
displayed towards Coligni the tenderness and respect 
of a son for a father, he demanded of his mother, 
“ Have I not played my part well ?”* “ Very well, 
my son,” replied Catherine, “but you must con- 
tinue to do so to the end.” An Italian writer has 
added another imprudent speech, made by Charles 
to the Papal legate, who had been directed to re- 
monstrate against the favor shewn towards the Hu- 
guenots, and to break off, if possible, the marriage 
of Marguerite with the Prince of Navarre. “ Would 
to God,” said the King, “ that I could tell your 
Eminence all. You will soon see, as well as the 
Pope, that nothing is so well calculated as this mar- 
riage, to secure the Catholic religion in France, and 
destroy its enemies. ”f 

The Queen of Navarre, during her first visit to 

* Sully* BrantGme reports the same words, but places them 
an after period, though still referrihg to the same deed. 
Eloge de Charles IX. See also Mathieu and l’Etoile. 
f Stratagema di Carolo IX. contra li Ugonoti. 
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the court at Blois, was treated with raillery and 
contempt by Catherine de Medicis, and in her 
letters to her son, complains loudly of the want of 
courtesy she experienced, while she expressed strong 
disgust at the licence and debauchery of the court, 
and no small surprise at the coldness of Margueritg 
herself and her repugnance to any concession to the 
religions views of her future husband. 

Many other signs of enmity caused apprehensions 
amongst the inferior leaders of the Protestants. 
The young Prince of Navarre, in visiting hi««govern- 
ment of Guienne, in the beginning of 1572, .was 
badly received by the people. Bordeaux shut its gates 
against him ; and Villars, who was at the head of 
the royal troops in that province, refused to with- 
draw, or to defer the command to Henry. Several 
of the King’s officers, with considerable forces, 
prowled round the walls of Rochelle, and a for- 
midable armament upon the seas, kept th*e port 
nearly in a state of blockade.’ 

To all remonstrances and warnings on the subject, 
Coligni replied, that the army collected, was des- 
tined for the war in th'e Low Countries, and that no 
step had been taken without his advice and consent. 
He assured his friends, that full confidence might be 
placed in the King ; and he aided, by his exhorta- 
tions, both to remove the difficulties which the Queen 
of Navarre, at jirst, threw in th6 way of her sqnjs 
marriage with Marguerite de Valois, and to bring 
* Sully. Davila. Aubignc. 
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her to Paris to prepare for that event. The most 
suspicious circumstance which attended the whole 
transaction, only blinded the eyes of the Protestant 
leaders still farther, and facilitated the catastrophe. 
The Cardinal of Lorraine, the implacable enemy of 
$ie house of Chatillon, the unceasing persecutor of 
the Huguenots, and the instigator of all the fraud 
and violence under which they had suffered, everted 
himself to obtaip a dispensation for the proposed 
marriage, and won the new Pope, Gregory XIII., 
to consent. 

Notwithstanding all these events, Jeanne d’Albrct, 
pressed by Coligni and the young King, and urged 
by her courtiers, who were eager to share in the 
pleasures and favors of the court of France, at length 
determined to set out for the capital, though many 
of her wisest counsellors presaged, that “ if the wed- 
ding w r as celebrated in Paris', the liveries would be 
very crimson.’ * Preceding her son, who remained 
for some dayg in the provinces, she arrived in the 
metropolis on the 15th of May, 1572, t and took up her 
abode in the house of Guillarjd, bishop of Chartres, a 
prelate suspected of favoring the doctrines of Calvin. 
The marriage of her son with the sister of the 
French King was appointed to take place immedi- 
ately, and such arrangements agreed upon, as to 
obviate the religious scruples of both parties regard- 
ing the ceremony! But in the mkjst of the prepara- 


* Sully. 


f De Serres. 
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tions, Jeanne cTAlbret was suddenly, seized with 
fever, and died after an illness of nine days. 

A report that she had been poisoned, instantly 
spread through the capital, and Charles IX*., with 
every appearance of deep grief, ordered the body Jo 
be opened and examined, to ascertain* if any things 
could be discovered to justify the suspicion. An 
abscess was found, caused, it would appear, by an 
attack of pleurisy unskilfully treated^ aifd the inves- 
tigation was carried no farther. The •Protestant 
writers of the time remark, that the head# was not 
opened, and several of them assert, in distinct terms, 
that her death was occasioned *by poison, communi- 
cated by a pair of perfumed gloves, manufactured 
by the infamous Rene Bianchi, a Florentine per- 
fumer, living on the Pont St. Michel, who was 
generally supposed to be employed by Catherine de 
Medicis, in removing those opponents, against whom 
she did not choose to employ the dagger *or The 
sword. I see no cause, however, to believe that the 
Queen of Navarre suffered under any such prac- 
tices, nor have we any .proof that poison can be ad- 
ministered in the manher stated. In her case, an 
apparent cause for her decease was found upon open- 
ing her body ; the surgeons sought no farther ; and 
it is not necessary that the historian should do so.* 

* Aubigne and l’Etoile declare that slit? was poisoned ; and 
other authors mention the rumor, some with doubt, others with 
condemnation. Compare de Thou, de Serrcs, Pierre MathTeu, 
and the Journal of the Bishop of Oleron, in Sauval, Antiquites 
de Paris, tome ii. p„ 199. 
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At the period of his mother’s death, the Prince 
of Bearn was travelling towards Paris,* uncon- 
scious of her illness, and the news of her death 
reached him at Chaunay in Poitou, f He immedi- 
ately assumed the style of King of Navarre, and 
with deep grief for the loss he had sustained, pro- 
ceeded to Paris, pausing for a short time, to be pre- 
sent at the wedding of his cousin, the Prjnce de 
Conde. He found the whole court in mourning, 
and every feign of regret displayed for the loss he had 
just suffered. The celebration of the projected 
marriage was delayed, that sorrow might have its 
course ; and it is not improbable, that Henry, who 
was met with the utmost coldness by his future 
bride, was by no means disappointed at the post- 
ponement of the ceremony, while Marguerite, who 
submitted unwillingly to the policy of her family, 
rejoiced to escape, even for *a short time, an union 
that she detested.^ 

During the interval, the Protestant nobles con- 
tinued to flock to Paris, in order to be present at 
the marriage of their young phief ; and Charles con- 
tinued to amuse the Admiral', with the project of a 
war with Philip 11. At the moment of the death of 

* Perefixe. + Victor Cayet. 

% There can be no doubt that she was sincerely attached to 
the young Duke of (fyiis e ; who, after having been refused in his 
application for her hapd, had hastily married Catherine of Cleves, 
aisCer of the young Princess de Conde. fc Some authors do not 
scruple to assert, that the Princess Marguerite had already carried 
her complaisance towards the Duke to a criminal length. 
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Jeanne d’Albret, Coligni was in Paris, bat having 
quitted the capital shortly after, he was soon recalled 
by the King, who pressed him to send in his project 
against Spain, in writing. With this reqtfest the 
Admiral complied ; but Charles took the pains Jo 
.submit the scheme to Morvillier,* one *of his princi- 
pal counsellors, who soon produced a counter me- 
morial. which gave rise to fresh discussions, and 
occupied the time till the whole of the leading Pro- 
testants were assembled in the metropolis. 

Coligni, indeed, was not permitted to take the 
rash step which cost him his life, without manifold 
remonstrances from his more prudent friends and 
even after his last return to Paris, one of his fol- 
lowers, named Langoiran, suddenly presented him- 
self to take leave of him, saying, that he was im- 
mediately about to retire into the country. When 
asked by the Admiral? the cause of his unexpected 
departure, he replied, “ I go, because ihef caress 
you too much, and I would rather save myself with 
fools, than perish with sages. The Duke of 
Montmorenci also retired to Chantilly, upon pre- 
tence of illness, and* no persuasions could induce 
him to return to Paris.'}' 

* A letter exists in the Memoirs of Coligni, said to have been 
written by Cardinal Pelleve, to the Cardinal of Lorraine, to have 
been intercepted, and sent to the Admiral, It exposes, in plain 
terms, the whole designs of the court ; bpt I have many doubts 
of the authenticity^ the paper ; und if Coligni ever received 
it, and believed it to be genuine, he must have been a madman 
to neglect the warning. 

f Sully. Aubigne. 
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If, however, warnings were given and suspicions 
entertained, on one side, every assurance was af- 
forded by the other. The King, who had already 
effected an apparent reconciliation between the 
liQuse of Guise and the Admiral, and had made 
himself the guarantee of the peaceable demeanor of 
the former, issued a proclamation, as soon as he 
found that Coligni was about to take up liis. abode 
openly in tlfe capital, which seemed intended es- 
pecially to' insure his personal safety. Various 
measures were prescribed for the immediate settle- 
ment, by competent persons, of any disputes which 
might arise ; all vagabonds and persons without any 
lawful calling, were ordered to quit Paris forthwith, 
and the dangerous practice of carrying fire-arms was 
strictly prohibited within the walls of Paris. 

At length, the greater part of the difficulties 
raised by the court of Rome,” having been removed, 
the day for the union of the young King of Na- 
varre* with Marguerite of Valois, was fixed. The 
espousals took place at the Louvre, on the 17th of 
August, and were followed by a grand supper, 
during the course of which, it was remarked that 
the King conversed with Coligni, and other Hu- 
guenot leaders, with every appearance of affection 
and esteem.* The bride was then conducted to 
the archiepiscop&l . palace, where she slept that 
night, and the rfext morning thq marriage cere- 
mony was performed, exactly according to the plan 
* Aubigne. 
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which had been agreed upon with t^c Queen of 
Navarre. A scaffold had been raised before the 
great gate of the church of Notre Dame ; and 
there, in the presence of all the court, and an im- 
mense multitude of citizens, Henry received the 
hand of the Princess, the nupthd oath being ad- 
ministered by the Cardinal de Bourbon, the uncle 
o f the young King of Navarre. 

We are informed, however, by* Davila, that at 
this inauspicious ceremony, the lh'incnss, when 
asked, whether she willingly took Henry <|f Bour- 
bon for her husband, replied not a word. Her 
brother, Charles IX., however, put his hand upon 
her head, and bent it down, which was received as 
a sufficient mark of assent. After the vows had 
been thus imperfectly exchanged, Marguerite retired 
into the church, to participate 9 in the mass ; and, 
while her young husband, and the Protestant itobles 
who accompanied him, remaiifcd in the body* of the 
church, or in the porch, service was perforated in 
the choir 

While walking in the cathedral, with Marshal 
D’Amville, Coligni remarked the ensigns taken from 
the Protestant army at Jarnac and Moncontour ; 
and, full of his project of war against Spain, he pointed 

* Le Grain. Decade de Henri le Grand, says, that the young 
King retired to hear a sermon, ( au prSche ;) but de Thou was 
present, and gave a^Jifferent account, if is unnecessary to % ny- 
tice the errors that have been committed by Daniel and others, 
in their account of this ceremony. 
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to them, explaining, “ Before long, men will pull 
them down, and put others in their place, more 
agreeable to behold.”* 

After the mass, the young King of Navarre ad- 
vanced to receive his bride, and led her into the 
Archbishop’s* palace, where dinner had been pre- 
pared for the court. A magnificent supper followed 
in the evening ; and night closed in with balls and 
pageants. « 

The next day, splendid entertainments were given 
at thejlotel d’Anjou, and at the Louvre ; and, on 
Wednesday the 20th, a tournament, or rather a mi- 
litary spectacle somewhat resembling one of those 
ancient passes of arms, took place at the Hotel 
Bourbon. The ground was so laid out and deco- 
rated as to represent heaven and hell ; and in the 
former appeared Cljarles IX., with his two brothers, 
as the challengers, while Henry of Navarre, and 
the principal Protestant noblemen, advanced to 
attaejk the royal party. According to previous 
arrangement, after various chivalrous feats, tho 
Huguenot assailants were driven back, and car- 
ried by devils into the infernal regions, from which 
they were ultimately set free by Cupid.')' If this 

* De Thou. Aubigne. Do Thou heard the words, which he 
reports. 

f Aubigne. This 'author was present at most of the scenes 
which he describes ;* and was now of an^ age (twenty-two,) to 
observe and judge of what was passing around him. His satiri- 
cal spirit has deprived his work of some of that reputation 
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pageant was allegorical, and it is scarcely possible 
to suppose that it was not, the execution of it did 
more honor to the good humor of the young King 
of Navarre, than to the good feeling of Charles IX. 

Coligni was now most anxious to return to Clja- 
tillon ; and his letters to his wife sheV that he was 
in daily expectation of concluding all the arrange- 
ments # for the war in Flanders, and of being per- 
mitted to quit the capital, the gaieties ami licentious- 
ness of which, neither suited his character, nor his 
high religious impressions. The marriage festivities 
prevented his obtaining, for three days, the au- 
dience which he hoped would be final ; but on 
Friday, the 22nd of August, he was at length ad- 
mitted to an interview with Charles. lie then 
accompanied the young monarch to the racket-court, 
and there left him to pursue an # amuscment of which 
the King was passionately fond. From the Louvre 
the Admiral took his way on Toot, towards the hfiuse 
in which he lodged, in Rue Betisy, attended by 
twelve or fifteen gentlemen, and having on one 
side, Monsieur de Guerchi, whom he had just re- 
conciled with Thiangt), and on the other, Monsieur 
Sorbieres. A letter or memorial was placed in his 

which is justly its due ; but in comparing his statements with 
those of Davila, a remarkable confirmation of each will be found 
in the writings of the other, especially /is we know that they 
wrote without communication. Davila nfight indeed have seen 
the work of Aubigffe ; but it is well known, that the first fco#ks 
of his history were written long before the first volume of tha 
of the Protestant writer appeared in 1616. 
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hands immediately after quitting the Palace; and he 
continued reading it, as he walked slowly along, till, 
in turning the corner of the Rue des Fossees, St. 
Germain, he was wounded by two balls from an 
a^quebuse, fired from the window of a house, at 
the angle formed by that street, and the cloisters 
of St. Germain l’Auxerrois. One bullet entered 
his left arm, and the other broke the first finger of 
his right hand j* but, without appearing agitated or 
alarmed, lib pointed out the house from which the 
gun hadrbeen discharged, and some of his attend- 
ants rushed forward, and broke open the door. No 
one was found within, but a man and woman- servant, 
with an arquebusc, lately fired, lying in the room 
which the assassin had just quitted; but the house 
was recognised as that of Peter de Villemar, for- 
merly preceptor of the Duke of Guise, and now a 
canon of St. Germain. 

On questioning the servants, it was afterwards 
discovered, that a person, calling himself Boland, 
had been brought to the house the day before, by 
Villiers do C'hailli, maitre d'hotel to the King, and 
steward of the Duke of Guise.'j' He had slept there 
that night, during the absence of the canon ; and a 
horse had been kept ready for him in the cloister, 
the entrance of which, nearest the Rue des Fossee 
St. Germain, wa? partially closed by an image of 
stone, so as to impede the Protestant gentlemen 
who hurried in to apprehend the murderer. He 

* Vie de Coligni. 


f Auvigny. 
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thus effected his escape with ease to the Porte St. 
Antoine, where other horses, said to have been 
brought from the stable of the Duke of Guise, were 
in waiting. Farther inquiries shewed, almost beyond 
doubt, that the assassin was the infamous Mauijp- 
vel,* who had treacherously slain the gallant Mouy% 
and after the death of that officer, had taken refuge 
with tlje Duke of Anjou, from whom it is said he 
received a pension for the deed.f 

Messengers were immediately sent to'miorin the 
King of the crime which had been committed ; and 
Charles, who was still playing at tennis, cast away 
his racket, with every appearance of furious indig- 
nation, exclaiming, “ Shall 1 never be at peace 
In the meantime, the surgeons of the court, the 
ministers of the Protestant church, and the various 
princes and nobles of the AdyiiraPs party, as well 
as Cosse and D’Amville, hastened to the litfuse of 
the wounded man. Amongsf the first that *irrfved 
was the young King of Navarre, who was (Jecply 
touched by the situation of his friend. The de- 
meanor of Coligni, however, was such as might be 

* He is frequently called Maurevert, by the historians of the 
time, and sometimes Montravel, 
f Auvigny. 

X Whether he did or did not meditate the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s day, there is no reason # to suppose the anger 
of the King assumed ; as in the former ease the attempt to 
assassinate the Adffiiral was likely to frustrate his more Capa- 
cious schemes of butchery ; and in the latter, it was a gross 
outrage upon his authority. 
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expected fropn his character, calm, firm, composed, 
and full of trust in God. 

Accompanied by the Prince de Conde, Henry of 
Navarre proceeded from the bed-side of the Admiral 
tp the Louvre, where, in bold and indignant terms, 
he represented to Charles, in the presence of his 
mother and the court, the atrocity of the act com- 
mitted, called for justice upon the assassin $nd his 
instigators, -and demanded permission to retire from 
Paris, alleging, that the lives of himself and his 
friends,,, were no longer safe in the capital. Charles 
replied, by expressing even greater anger than 
his cousin ; and with the blasphemies, common 
to his lips, declared, that he would inflict signal 
punishment upon all concerned in the horrible deed. 
The Queen-mother even wont beyond her son, in 
displaying indignation and resentment. She ex- 
claimed that no one could be considered secure after 
su<Sh cKi act ; and that the King, her son, would 
some night be attacked in his bed. She likewise 
proposed immediate measures for preventing any 
one from quitting the metropolis who might be im- 
plicated iu the crime. Chailli was sought for, but 
not found ; the Duke of Guise, who, with a number 
of gentlemen attached to his house, had come to 
Paris not long before, retired from the Louvre, 
apparently under, the suspicion of the court; and 
Charles himself, * proceeded to visit the Admiral, 
who by this time had undergone several painful 
operations for the amputation of the finger, and the 
extraction of the bullet from his arm. 
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The Queen -mother, however, too^ precautions 
against any private conversation between her son 
and Coligni, accompanied the King herself to the 
chamber of the sick man, under the appearance of 
deep interest in his fate, together with the Duke # of 
Anjou, and a number of those hobletnen, who are 
admitted by all parties, to have been the chieT 
actors jn the tragedy which soon followed. 

It is necessary to remark, in ttiis place, that the 
apprehension which Catherine evidently entertained, 
lest any private communication between Chiles and 
the Admiral, should prove disadvantageous to her- 
self, is the strongest corroboration that exists, of the 
very feeble evidence adduced by some writers, to 
convince us that the young King was not privy to the 
designs which had been formed for the massacre of 
the Huguenots. 

Whether this fact may be judged sufficient to 
overthrow the numerous proofs of premeditation* on 
the part of Charles, or whether we may not reason- 
ably conclude that the precautions of the Queen pro- 
ceeded simply from a dread lest the remonstrances 
of Coligni, and his cdlm and moderate demeanor, 
under a terrible injury, should shake the young 
monarch’s resolution, the reader may judge by the 
evidence set before him. Hut it is scarcely possible 
to conceive, that Charles should display sincere and , 
heartfelt commiseration for the Admiral, reveregee 
for his character, and furious indignation against 
his enemies; and within the short space of eight 

VOL. i. 2 E 
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and forty hours, should order the most fearful breach 
of all his own engagements, the massacre of all his 
Protestant subjects, the murder of Coligni, and the 
destruction of some of his own most intimate friends, 
without the slightest proof of any crime on their 
part, or any inquiry whether the accusations of their 
enemies were true or false. Such must have been 
the case, however, if the statement of the Duke of 
Anjou to Miron ' was accurate ; but it must never 
be forgotten, . that the Duke, his sister Marguerite, 
and the memoirs of Tavanncs, contradict each other 
in some of the most essential points.* 

The marked anger of the young King, the instant 
search for the murderer, the visit of the court to 

* In the first place Marguerite says, that the Mareschal de Retz 
was the person employed to bring over Charles to the plan for 
massacreing the Huguenots. The Duke of Anjou, on the contrary, 
declares that de Retz strongly and nobly opposed any breach of 
faitji towards them. The J)ukc asserts, that the King on being 
gained to consent to the death of the Admiral, declared that, such 
being the case, he would have all the Huguenots slaughtered 
throughout the realm, that none might be left to reproach him. 
The memoirs of Tavannes state that it was only determined 
to put the chiefs of the party to death, and that it was the fury 
of the people which rendered the massacre indiscriminate. A 
thousand discrepancies of the same kind may be pointed out; 
and the very fact of the introduction of the regiment of guards 
into the city, the gathering all the Protestants together into one 
quarter, the placing guard at the house of Coligni, composed 
of zealous Papists and led by a creature of the house of Guise, 
JSil uf which was done by order of the King*, leaves his full parti- 
cipation, from a very early period, in the schemes of his mother, 
little doubtful. 
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Coligni, and many minor indications, of good will 
towards the Protestant party, though now generally 
admitted to have been the effect of the most con- 
summate duplicity, calmed in some degree the fears 
of the young King of Navarre and the Prince ^de 
Conde ; and they abandoned ‘their* intention of 
quitting Paris. Others, more prudent, however, 
proposed to retire in a body from the capital, car- 
rying the Admiral with them ; l>ut this suggestion 
was overruled, and Coligni himself -expressed the 
utmost confidence in the King, though typ clearly 
pointed out the Duke of Guise as the person who 
had instigated the attempt to assassinate him. The 
King and the Queen-mother affected to participate 
in his opinion, on that point ; and when the Princes 
of Lorraine presented themselves to take leave of 
the court, affecting to be indignant at the suspicions 
entertained against them, the reply of Chartes was 
harsh and severe, his countentmce angry and>st$rn. 

The Duke of Guise, and his relations, however, 
did not quit Paris ; and some movements having 
taken place amongst the people, in favor of the 
family who appeared to be in disgrace, Charles 
affected to apprehend a tumult, set a guard over the 
house of Coligni, on pretence of anxiety for his 
safety,* gathered all the Protestant nobility into 
the same quarter of the town in which the Admiral^ 
w r as lodged, alleging that they could there defend 

* Coligni, having heard of the agitation in the city, demanded 
a guard of half a dozen men : the King insisted upon sending fifty. 

2 k2 
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themselves better in case of any outrage from the 
partizans of Lorraine, and begged his young 
brother-in-law, Henry of Navarre, to call around 
him in .the Louvre, as many of his most determined 
friends as he could collect. The guard placed over 
the house of Goligni, however, was commanded by 
Cosseins, one of his marked enemies ; arms were 
brought into the royal residence ; and a large body 
of arquebusiors were distributed amongst the streets 
in the neighbourhood of the palace, and along the 
banks of the Seine, while measures were taken to 
prevent any defensive weapons from being carried 
to the quarter where the Protestants were now 
assembled. # 

Still, although with Coligni, the young King of 
Navarre, and others, the appearance, at least, of 
entire trust in the good faith of the King was 
maintained, a number of Huguenot gentlemen, 
havfngtess confidence ,‘ withdrew from the dangerous 
position in which they were placed after the attempt 
upon the Admiral, and cither retired into the coun- 
try, or to the Faubourg St. Germain. t But every 
hour, Coligni, and his son-in-law r Teligni, received 
intelligence, which they communicated to those 
around, that the King was zealously engaged in 
taking precautions against any interruption of the 
public peace, and* was displaying more and more 
strongly, liis determination to punish those who had 
any share in the attempted assassination. 

* Aubing6, Auvigny, Peirre Mathieu. 

t Memoires de Sully. 
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There remains no doubt in the miiid* of any one, 
that Charles had, by this time, determined upon 
the massacre ; and Anquetil says, after having fixed 
the period at which, in his opinion, the King decided 
upon the butchery, “from th^t moment, Chafles 
lent himself to all the deceits which they shewed 
him were necessary to success.” The question 
naturally arises, If he could at* this time display 
such consummate art, why should we cfoubt that he 
could and did use the same disguise before ?* 
During the afternoon of Saturday till? 23d of 
August, the young King of .Navarre brought, liis 
bride to visit his wounded friend ; and though Mar- 
guerite soon returned to the Louvre, Henry re- 
mained with Coligni till night-fall, when he rejoined 
the party at the palace, little imagining that during 
his absence the question had been discussed jn the 
council, whether he himself sjiould be include^ in 
the approaching massacre of his fellow Protestants. 
It was determined, however, in thc*secret cduneil, 
that his life and that of the Prince de Conde should 
be spared ; but immediate steps were taken for 
carrying into execution the sanguinary designs of 
the court against all the other Calvinists in the 
capital. 

* The description of Charles by Papyrias Masso, fully bears 
out the statement of Davila, that he was full of fraud. The former 
historian says lie was “ cum vellet egregius dissimulator, "*auil 
he adds, “jusjurandum et perjurium sermonis genus non cri 
minis putaus ; ideirco fidetn violabat quoties ex usu videbatur.’ ’ 
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The condufct of the whole enterprise was left to 
the young Duke of Guise, of whose talents, courage, 
and ruthless determination, there could be no doubt ; 
but as it was necessary that no time should be af- 
forded the Protestants, to recover from their first 
surprise, and to rally their forces for resistance, the 
aid of the inhabitants of Paris was called in. John 
Charron and Maijcel, the actual and late Prevots des 
Marchands, were sent for by the King,* and ordered 
•to arm the Roman Catholic citizens, and to have 
them assembled at midnight in front of the Hotel de 
Villf. Each man wsjs commanded to wear a w'hite 
cross in his hat, and a white linen cloth round his 
left arm, in order that the butchers might recognise 
each other ; and in the end Charron and Marcel 
were informed, that at the sounding of the tocsin, 
just before day, by the great bell at the Palace of 
Justice, a general massacre of the Huguenots was 
to be commenced, by the soldiers. The citizens 
were ' ordered ■ to take part therein ; no one was to 
be spared on any consideration ; and the two 
officers were assured, that similar acts of barbarity 
were to be performed at the same moment through- 
out all the provinces of France, f The first effect 
of such a communication on the minds of Charron 
and Marcel, was to produce horror, which they 
could not conceal. They trembled, we are told, 

o * 

raid hesitated to obey ; but the* menaces of Ta- 
vannes, and the furious countenance of the King 
* Memoires de Tavamies. f Aubigne. 
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soon overcame their reluctance ; and they promised 
to perform the task as ruthlessly as the monarch 
could desire : an engagement which they kept but 
too well. 

With the most consummate hypocrisy, Chaises 
kept up the appearance of friendship for the Pro- 
testants to the last, so that several 11 uguenot noble- 
men rgmained with him to a late hour on the night 
of the twenty-third. It would seem, *tliat private 
regard induced him to make an effort* to save the 
life of La llochefoucault ; and he pressed, him to 
sleep at the Louvre. But the Count unconscious 
of danger, and thinking that the King wished to 
play off, at his expense, some of those practical 
jokes which continually disgraced the court, and 
often deviated into the grossest debauchery, would 
not remain at jdie Palace, lyit, retired, never to 
return.* He was nrtirdered the same night, by 
Chicot, who enacted on ordinary occasions ?hc # part 
of court fool, but who now' took an active pgrt in 
the massacre. 

If the memoirs of .Marguerite are deserving of 
any credit, and on fhe point about to be stated 
there is no cause to suppose she disguised the truth, 
Henry of Navarre was far from entertaining the 
same feelings of confidence displayed by La Roche- 
foucault; and it is probable, that many circum-, 
stances after big return to the LiAivre, shewed Jiim, 
there was danger in the air he breathed. The 


* Bran to me. 
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Duchess of Lorraine, the eldest sister of the young 
Queen of Navarre, was by this time aware of the 
designs of her mother, and, at the hour of retiring 
to rest, on the 23rd, would fain have prevented 
Marguerite from returning to her husband’s apart- 
ments, thinking that the Protestants might take 
vengeance upon her, for the outrage about to be 
committed. But Catherine de Medicis sterjily re- 
proved the Duchess for her imprudence, and com- 
manded the Queen of Navarre to withdraw, which 
she did, jyondering what could be the cause of her 
sister’s tears and anxiety. She found her hus- 
band’s bed surrounded by thirty or forty Huguenots 
whom she did not yet know, and instead of seeking 
repose, the whole party passed the night in con- 
versing over the attempt upon the life of the 
Admiral.* ' , 

In flic meantime, throughout the capital, hurried 
preparations were goihg on for the barbarous act 
about, to be perpetrated, and the agitation of medi- 
tated crime reigned in the royal dwelling. The 
citizens, called to assemble ,at midnight, ranged 
themselves before the Hotel tfe Ville ; armed men 
were seen hurrying hither and thither through the 
streets ;f and the Dukes of Montpensier and Nevcrs, 
with part of the regiment of guards, and a number 
# of Roman Catholic gentlemen, remained near the 
person of Charles IX, or in thg court of the 


;K Mcmoires de la reine Marguerite. 


f Aubigne. 
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Louvre.* Catherine do Medicis, tdnj Duke of 
Anjou, and the King himself, with gloomy ex- 
pectation, waited in the halls of the palace, for the 
approach of the appointed hour ; till, unhblc to 
bear any longer the horrible suspense, the Quean- 
mother urged the young monarch to anticipate tljp 
time named, and, obtaining his consent, sent off to 
the ch»rch of St. Germain l’Auxtyrois, to order the 
tocsin to be sounded there, instead pf fit the Palais 
de Justice, which was too far off. 

The party of Royal butchers then prooeeded to 
a window, whence they could ,see what was taking 
place in the streets, and while there, the Duke of 
Anjou informs us, the report of a pistol was suddenly 
heard. Aubigne explains the fact, by stating, that 
at the noise, which by this time disturbed the silence 
of the streets, the Huguenots became alarmed, and 
one of them, unsatisfied with the answers he re- 
ceived, attempted to go out to see what was the 
cause, when he was wounded by a. soldier. • The 
sound froze the blood of the great criminals ; a late 

remorse took possession of them, and if Henry III. 

, • *' 
is to be credited, an order was sent off' to suspend 

the execution.f 

But by this time the tocsin was ringing, the win- 
dows of the Papists, according to previous arrange- 
ment, were illuminated with lanterns and flambeaux •, 
and the Duke*)f Guise, animated by the thoughts 
of his father’s death, and the thirst for vengeance 
' Davila. f Pierre Muthieu. 
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against his supposed murderers, was before the house 
of the Admiral. The slaughter of Coligni had. been 
specially entrusted to him, and, accompanied by the 
Grand ‘Prior and the Duke of Aumale, with a large 
party of soldiers lie had hastened to the Rue de 
lletizy, as soon as permission to commence the mas- 
sacre was granted. He found Cosseins and the 
guard before the house, with matches lighted, and 
prepared to begin the work of death.* The gates 
of the court were opened at the command of Cos- 
seins ; but his purpose being soon discovered, the 
door t of the hotel was defended by those within, and 
one of the Swiss guard of the King of Navarre, who 
had been left with six others to protect the Admiral, 
was killed at his post in attempting to do his duty.f 
Six of the attendants of the Duke of Guise, amongst 
whom were Besme, a German, and Petrucci, an 
Italian, rushed up the stairsj' and soon made their 

•4 <i 

way to tlie chamber of Coligni, while the Duke and 
his friends remained below in the court. 

After an ineffectual attempt at resistance, Cor- 
naton and other attached attendants of the Admiral, 
fled to his room, where they found him at prayers, 
and perfectly prepared for the J fate that awaited 
him. On learning that the door was forced, 
Coligni commanded all present to leave him, and 
provide, if possible, for their own safety. Three 
escaped, but the rest were picked off by the arque- 
Davila. 

t Aubgme . Other writers say, that all seven ■were slaughtered. 
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busiers, as they attempted to fly over *tlje roofs of 
the neighbouring houses. 

The first of the assassins who entered the cham- 
ber of the wounded man, was the German Besme, 
who had been page to the Duke Sf Guise, and, ad- 
vancing upon Coligni, he held his sword to thp 
victim’s breast, demanding, “ Art thou the Ad- 
miral “I am,” replied Coljgni, with perfect 
calmness: “ Young man, thou sh^ujd^t respect my 
grey hairs —nevertheless, thou canst abridge my 
life but little.”* At those words, Besme«»plunged 
his sword into the Admiral’s Ijosorn, and then mod 
a blow at his head,f while the rest despatched him 
with repeated wounds. 

The Duke of Guise, .eager to hear that the 
enemy of his house was no more, called from the 
court below, to inquire if the deed were done ; and 
on Besme replying th*it. the Admiral was slain, the 
Duke ordered him to throw the body doitn # from 

* Such arc the words generally attributed* to Coligni, on the 
authority of Atain, or Attin, one of the murderers. Aubigne 
says, that the Admiral addfd, “ If I could but die by the hand 
of* a gentleman, and not that of this knave.” 

f Besme was recompensed by the hand of a natural daughter 
of the Cardinal of Lorraine ; and afterwards, on returning from 
Spain, where he had made a merit of the murder in the eyes of 
the court of Philip, he was taken by the Protestants ; made his 
escape from Bouteville, where he was confined; was pursued hy* 
the Governor Beirtanville alone, and, after discharging % pistol 
at him, but missing his aim, was run through the body and 
killed, in 1575. 
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the window padding, “ Monsieur d’Angouleme, will 
not believe it till he sees him.” The unhappy 
Coligni, dead or dying, was then raised by Besme 
and Sarlghous and cast down into the court below, 
where the Duke* of Guise wiped his bloody face 
V'ith a handkerchief that he might see the features. 
Then, as he recognized the man he hated, he 
spurned the corpse with his foot, little difcaming 
that, ere nfany,. years had passed, the cruel and 
deceitful Prince, w r ho, more than any other, had 
urged the horrible deed he had just committed, 
would treat his own .dead body with the same in- 
dignity. 

Leaving the house of the Admiral, Guise hurried 
on to new acts of butqhery ; exclaiming to the 
soldiers who followed him, “Courage, comrades, we 
have begun well 1 Cn to the others ! The King 
commands it !” By this time, the tiger spirit of a 
Parisian mob was let loose ; the streets were filled 
with armed multitudes eager for blood ; the marked 
houses of the Protestants were broken open ; the 
unhappy inhabitants starting from their beds at the 
sound of the demon-like shouts, which were rising 
round them, were murdered without resistance ; 
neither age nor sex was spared ; the unoffending 
child, the defenceless woman, and the impotent old 
man were slaughtered without mercy ; virtue, and 
learning, and wisdom, proved no safeguard, and all 
the fierce passions of our depraved nature, un- 
chained in the horrible anarchy, sated themselves 
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with crimes too fearful to be told. Catholics 
murdered Catholics, the heir slew the long-lived 
possessor, the adulterer despatched the husband of 
his paramour, the enemy murdered his foe in his 
bed ; and all who did not hear th<| mark of Popery, 
were slaughtered without question ; while the chiefs 
of this dreadful conspiracy ran through the street^ 
at the head of their armed followers, exclaiming, 

“ Kill "kin r 

“More blood! more blood!” cried «Tavannes ; 
“bleeding is as good in summer as in spring.” 
Horrible jests were thus mingled with the shouts and 
cries of the murderers, and the groans and screams 
of their victims ; and still the bells of the churches 
tolled aloud, proclaiming, in the infernal spirit of 
persecution, “More blood 1 more blood!” From 
the windows, from the doors, werft cast forth the 
corpses of the murdered Protestants, and the* gut- 
ters of Paris, in the month of August, literally ilo^-ed 
with the blood of many of the noblest and .most 
virtuous men in France. 

It is needless to dwell upon the deeds of dark 
and beastly cruelty, performed by the inferior actors 
m this fearful tragedy, when the conduct of the 
great criminals who devised and executed it, may 
well serve to shew what spirit animated the Popish 
population of the capital. 

At the sound of the first shot fired, we are told/ 

* Discours du Roi Henri III. & un personnage d’honneur. 
Memoirea de Villeray. Pierre Mathieu. 
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Charles IX y who had before been wavering and 
mournful, *felt a sudden horror, or perhaps dread, 
and commanded the execution to be suspended ; but 
no sooner did he find that this counter-order was too 
late, ancf beheld* from the window, at which he had 
stationed bin self, the butchery actually in progress, 
Vhan the fierce and sanguinary spirit of the monster, 
whose delight, as a mere boy, was to slaughter in- 
offensive blasts of burden,* broke forth in all its 
fury. He. seized a long arquebuse, which he was 
accustomed to use in the chase, and whenever he 
saw an unfortunate Huguenot flying before his 
pursuers, he fifed at him, t exclaiming, “Kill! kill!” 
Under his own eyes, in the court of the Louvre, a 
multitude of those who had come to his royal palace, 
trusting to the faith of the King, and upon his own 
invitation, were slaughtered in cold blood by his 
guards. The very halls and corridors of his 
dwelling were polluted by the same treacherous 
acts ^ and the chamber of his sister was not exempt. 

Henry of Navarre, after a sleepless night, had 
risen before daybreak, and left his young wife in 
bed, who, wearied with her own fears and the 
long, agitated conversation which had taken place 
between her husband and his friends, ordered the 
door to be fastened, and fell asleep. Scarcely were 
her eyes closed, .however, when she was roused by 

*.*Stepti ob vios assinos decollavit, soluto^omino pretio, spec- 
tantibus aulicis. Porcos mactavit, &c. Papyrius Masso. 

f Bran tome. 
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some one knocking violently, and crying; “ Navarre ! 
Navarre!” and starting; up, she bade an attendant 
open the door, which was no sooner done, than 
Monsieur de Ley ran, ^me of her -husband’s attend- 
ants, rushed in, -covered with bJ>od, wounded in 
in two places, and pursued by four soldiers of her 
brother’s guard. The unfortunate Protestant clurifr 
to her far protection, but would have found no safety 
there, had not the captain of the"truar<i entered at 
the moment, and spared him at the entreaty of the 
Princess. Terrified and bewildered Mjygueritc 
fled to the apartments of her elder sister, the 
Duchess of Lorraine ; but as she went, another 
Huguenot gentleman, named Bourse, was struck 
down dead at her feet.*" The lives of two others^ 
were afterwards saved at* her intercession*; but 
Ambrose Pare, the King’s sujgedh, and his nurse, 
were the only Huguenots whom Charles consented 
to spare, without exacting freftn them the abjuration 
of their religion. 

The young King of Navarre and the Prince de 
Conde were brought^ unarmed, before the bloody 
monarch, and witnessed, as they passed, the mas- 
sacre of a number.of their most faithful adherents. 
Charles received them with fury on his countenance, 
and blasphemies on his lips, and commanded them, 
with horrible imprecations, to abjure the Protestant 
faitli,'|' adding^“ Death or tbe Mass.” 

Henry of Navarre replied briefly, by beseeching 

* Memoires de la Reine Marguerite. f Sully. Perefixc. 
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him to give .them, at least, life and liberty of con- 
science ; but Conde answered more at large, refus- 
ing boldly to sacrifice Ms religious feelings, even 
for security. * It- was a moftient of great peril to 
bpth, for fbe taste of blood had only increased the 
King’s desireTor more; and, although it had been 
determined in the council, that the lives of the 
two young Princes should not be taken, a great 
probability -existed that Charles, carried away by 
the furious excitement of the moment, would order 
their instant destruction. He gave them three 
days to consider, however ; swearing, that if, at the 
end of that time, they did not yield to his com- 
mands, he would cause them to be strangled. They 
were then removed under a guard, and Charles 
pursued the terrible career in which he had en- 
gaged. 

During the whole of that' horrible day the car- 
nage continued, and Jvas resumed on the Monday 
following : a third morning opened in the same 
manner ; but orders were soon after given to sus- 
pend the massacre ; and the slaughter in the 
capital gradually ceased. 

* Aubigne. 
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